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PREFACE. 


——s 


Is these days, when almost everybody appears to be 
burning with the desire to let all the world know what 
he has been doing from the time of his birth down. 
wards, it is not quite an easy matter to determine what 
title should most appropriately be bestowed on a narra- 
tive of a long career. I venture to think that of such 
titles as “ Reminiscences,” ‘“ Memories of the Past,” 
“ Fifty Years (more or less) of My Life,” “ Looking 
Back,” and so forth, we have had enough and to spare, 
A ly number of my admired contemporaries, living 
and dead, have published their autobiographies ; and to 
these they have attached op ations, some of which it 
ix very possible that T shoul iG have chosen myself ; but, 
after long consideration, 1 determined to give to this 
work the name under which it is now submitted to the 
public—namoly, my “ Life and Adventures.” 
As to the life, it has been mercifully prolonged to a 
period far more protracted than could reasonably be 
in the case of an individual who was « 
wretchedly sickly child, und who has led, in every 
sense of the term, the hardest of lives, in all kinds 
of climates, in most parts of the civilised world. 
Whether that life fas been an adventurous one it 
must be left for my readers to determine. It is quite 
possible that I have unnecessarily amplified, to the 
extent of balf-a-dozen pages, events which might well 
Nave been dismissed in as many lines; and that I have 
beyond all rational measure things of very 
moment. The only apology that T can make in 
this last respect is that I have written fully on subjects 
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which have interested me, and which continue still to pre- 
sent interest to my mind. You will remember that which 
the late General Fleury said when, being at the time 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, he received the 
intelligence that the Second Empire, of which, officially, 
he was the offspring, had hopelessly collapsed. His 
Excellency shrugged his shoulders, and, with a smile, 
observed : “ Et cependant, pendant dix-huit ans nous nous 
sommes diablement amusés.” 

I have had not a few dull moments during my life, 
and have had to pass through some periods of utter 
misery and seeming despair; but, on the whole, I can 
say that during the last sixty years I have found life 
much more amusing than dismal. I am no philosopher ; 
but I believe that it is after a manner philosophical 
to laugh whenever you possibly are able to indulge in 
harmless merriment. 1 am not what is ordinarily 
called a “comic writer,” and I should not be surprised 
if many of my brother authors, and more of my readers, 
have long set me down as the dullest of dull dogs; 
still I have found during the last two generations an 
infinity of things to laugh at, and now and again it 
may be that I have found people to laugh with me as 
well as at me. 

This being confessedly an autobiography, the critics, 
I apprehend, will refrain from girding at me for the 
constant use of the personal pronoun “I.” Some years 
ago I used to write in the columns of the I//ustrated 
London News a page of gossip called “Echoes of the 
Week” ; and as the paragraphs related to matters which 
had come under my individual observation, I was com- 
pelled to use the personal pronoun aforesaid ; varying it 
occasionally with “the present writer,” “ your humble 
servant,” and similar devices, which I can but consider 
to be of a mean and shuffling character. I remember 
onee receiving a letter—anonymous, of course—in which 
the writer abused me violently for what he styled ny 
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“shameless and wearisome egotism.” “ Ttis always I, I, 
I, I, I, I, with you,” wrote this courteous scribe, “and 
everybody is heartily sick of you, ou, you, you!” Now, 
T have a definite purpose in alluding to the bygone 
anonymous letter-writer and his vituperative epistle ; 
becanse I wish to ask a question which, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, has not yet been fully 
propounded to the world, and a conclusive answer to 
which would, I fancy, be u not unimportant. contribu- 
tion to the science of language. How is it that with 
one exception—at least, so far as | know—the English 
are the only people who, in the middle of a sentence 
write the ronoun “1” with a majuscule or 
capital letter? In the interior of a sentence the 
Frenchman writes “je,” the Italian “io,” the German 
“ich,” the Spaniard “ yo,” the Greek “ego,” and so on, 
Take the following passage from the “ Margravine of 
Anspach ” 





T found Pleasure in my rural amusements at my pavilion. T 
fears oppinite| ta, eotznnen,gate. ‘Ono dey, while I was standing 
soon otmerved me, and, advancing, wddreied me, saying : + Lady 


thy 
he pat’ his “This I 
heave leamght,’ he xaid, “from your friend the Duchess de Villerimosa. 
She hax confided it to me, and F have brought it from Madeid, 
walking all the way, in order to deliver it into your own hands T 

jim to refresh himvelf, and inquired how he could guess that 
T wae Lily Craven t” 






Te may be freely granted that the vontinually- 
repeated “I” is a typographical disfigurement, und 
there is one way in which it may be completely avoided. 
Abouthalfa century since there was an estimable Hebrew 
who was converted to Protestantism and took Anglican 
orders. We will say that his name was Cahn. He 
travelled in the East for a philanthropic purpose, and 
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wrote a most amusing account of his wanderings. I 
remember a paragraph in his book, somewhat in the 
following terms :— 

“The sheikh of the village sent Cahn a roast kid, a skin of milk, 
and a jar of honey; but Cahn refused them. The local mollah 
offered ‘to give up his house for Cahn’s use; but Cahn declined. 
Why did Cahn decline? Because Cahn was an Ass.” 

Would you, dear reader, have liked me to write my 
“ Life and Adventures” in the third person singular? 
Would it have suited your taste if you had come on 
such a sentence as the following :—“G. A. S.’s tailor 
sent him his bill, observing that it had been standing 
for a long time. G. A.S, replied, saying that he would 
discharge the account so soon as he had received re- 
mittances from his uncle at Celebes. Six months after- 
wards the tailor wrote again to say that he had not yet 
received a cheque from CA. S. That cheque, however, 
was forwarded the next day. Why did G. A. S. send 
the cheque? Because G. A. S. was soft-hearted, and 
had just received a considerable sum of money from his 
publishers.” 

This obviously is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
stupidly malevolent outcry of ill-conditioned critics 
against writers whom they envy and whom they hate, 
because those writers choose to say what they have to say 
in their own fashion. In my youth I was acquainted 
with a musical composer of considerable culture but 
generally Bohemian tendencies, who was wont to boast 
that he could borrow half-a-crown in the Spenserian 
stanza. Why should not I, if it suited my mood, pen 
this Autobiography in Alexandrines or in hendeca- 
syllables, or in dactylics? I do not write to pees the 
critics, but in the humble hope of interesting the public ; 
and that public I have done my best to interest, to 
entertain, and, to a certain extent, to instruct for nearly 
half a century. 

At all events, I can say, with Montaigne, that 
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this is a book written in good faith. I have told no 
lies, IT have extenuated nothing; nor, I hope, have I 
set down aught in malice. Many of the incidents 
which I have recorded may appear trivial, but they 
were incidents in my life; and had I omitted them 
I should have been false to the principle which in 
the outset I laid down for myself as to the form 
this book should take. I have wished to give the 
general public « definite idea of the character and the 
career of a working journalist in the second, third, and 
fourth decades of the Victorian era, What the new 
journalism may be like, I neither know nor care, but 
most assuredly it is not the journalism to which I served 
my apprenticeship, and in which T have been for many 

a skilled workman. I have spoken freely and, I 
hope, appreciatively of the distinguished journalists of 
whom we been the contemporary ; and I can review 
the work which I have myself done without regret and 
without shame. Almighty Providence has denied me 
genius or even brilliancy of talent; but it endowed me 
with a stern, strong power of volition ; and to the exercise 
of that will, disciplined by industry and strengthened 
a siady, T owe at the public acceptance which T have 

tained. 


In writing the concluding lines of this book, I 
cannot help feeling considerable regret that limitation 
of space has not permitted me to descant even briefly 
on scores of eminent people of both sexes whom T have 
known, or who have been endeared to me by the sacred 
ties of friendship. If I had had space’ I should 
Bavelsaid something about my brethren of the old 
Reunion Club, held at the Bedford Head in Maiden 
Lane; of Henry J. Byron, and Tom Robertson, the 
dramatists; of Frank Talfourd, James Holland, Stirling 
Coyne, Charles Selby, Bayle Bernard, Westland Mars- 
ton, Leicester Buckingham, George Honey, Morgan 
John O'Connell, and James Lowe. These are all 
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names that in the bygone you could conjure with— 
names representative of celebrity in literature and art, 
but which at present, I fear, have become as dim as the 
shadow of the shadow of smoke. 

The sins of commission in this work are many, but 
those of omission are far greater. I have not had room 
to say half my say; but that which I have said I have 
endeavoured to make lucid and coherent. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Royat Patace Horet, 
Kensixetox, W. 
Christmas, 1894. 





P.S.—It may interest a few of my readers if I tell them that 
although at least fifty works of fiction, essays, criticism, and travels 
have been produced hy iny pen, they have all been reprints, either 
from magazines or from the Daily’ T+legrapk newspaper, and that 
this my “Life and Adventures” is literally the first book that I 
have written “right off.” I should be wanting in gratitude were 
I not to express my thanks to Mr. A. P. Watt, of Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, for the trouble and worry which he 
has saved me by his intelligence and painstaking negotiations with 
iny esteemed publishers. 

GAS. 
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Tux quality of gratitude should no more be strained 
than that of mercy. I hope that I am a grateful man, 
and that I never remembered an injury save to laugh 
at it, nor received a favour without doing my best to 
requite it. It is thus with, I hope, pardonable gratifi- 
eation that I express in this, the third edition of my 
“Life and Adventnres,” my sincere gratitude to THis 
Bxeelleney Sir Francis Clare Ford, G.C.B., CMG, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome—but 
for whose prompt and compassionate kindness there 
would be no G. A. S. to write fresh prefaces to any 
hooks of his, at all. 

T was very ill during most of the time when I 
was writing, or I onght rather to say dictating, 
this work. I was scarcely convalescent when, at 
Christmastide, I left London for my annual holiday 
in the South. An accident on board the steamer in 
the Channel brought about a series of internal dis- 
turbances; and I reached Rome in a wretchedly feeble 
state. T went at once to the Ambassador, to whom 
T had letters from Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosebery. 
He laughed, and said that he had known me very well 
eed ago. I was taking my leave of him at the 

of the marble staircase, when everything turned 
black; then there was a flash of lightning, and I fell 
on the tesselated floor in a dead swoon. For some 
minutes they thought that I way dead. When I 
eame to myself I was in the arms of the maffre d'hétel, 
and the Ambassador was bathing my temples with 
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vinegar. A physician and a nursing-sister swiftly 
made their appearance. I was put to bed at the 
Embassy, and tended with infinite care and solicitude ; 
and it was only after a considerable time had elapsed 
that the Ambassador sent me back to the Hétel d’Angle- 
terre in his own carriage, well packed with wraps and 
hot-water bottles, and with Colonel Slade, the Military 
Attaché, to take care of me. I did not wish to be 
an intruder at the Embassy; and I knew that at the 
Angleterre I should receive precisely the same atten- 
tion that I should have had in my own house. I have 
known some of the servants in this excellent hotel for 
five-and-twenty years. Throughout the long illness, 
or, rather, the three illnesses—for I was twice apparently 
convalescent—which afflicted me during my stay in 
Rome, I was infinitely solaced by constant telegrams 
and letters from my wife, who was prevented by sick- 
ness from joining me, telling me that my book was a 
success and had been favourably noticed in most of the 
great daily and weekly organs. Then came the even 
more welcome intelligence that a second edition had 
been issued ; and now I am able, with a lighter heart 
than I have had for many months, to make a few 
prefatory remarks to the third edition. 

On my return to England I found a number of 
letters awaiting me, in which some errors into which 
I had fallen were pointed out; and for the majority 
of these corrections I have to thank my old friend 
Archibald Forbes. It would be passing strange if a 
book of nearly eight hundred pages, written by a man 
of advanced age, who has never kept a regular diary, 
were altogether free from mistakes, and I feel rather 
inclined to congratulate myself that the blunders I have 
fallen into are not very many and not very glaring. 
On pp. 393-94, please note that William Howard 
Russell preceded both Charles Mackay and Antonio 
Gallenga during the Civil War. Russell reached New 
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York a month before the bombardment of Fort Samter, 
Page 309: it was not in the Egyptian but in the 
later Soudan Campaign that General Tearle was killed. 
538: the name of the Commandant de Place at 
Metz, which had escaped my momory, was Caflinidres. 
My friend Archibald Forbes has, I think, indulged in 
a little hypercriticism when he tells me that on the 
voyage to India in 1875 the steamer conveying the 
ial correspondents did not follow in the wake of 
the Serapis, but preceded her by several days. Again, on 
page 466, where I write of “the famous four sergeants 
of the Indian Mutiny who blew up the Cashmere Gate 
of Delhi,” I am told there were not four sergeants, and 
that the exploding party consisted of Lieutenants Howe 
and Salkeld, R.E_; Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and 
Smith, of the Bengal Sappers; and Bugler Hawthorn, 
of the 52nd Queen's. I gladly make the correction; but 
to have mistaken a bugler for a sergeant is surely not 
a hanging matter. Page 645: Mr. Pears, the Daily 
News correspondent, is an American and not an English 
barrister. And, lastly, the Christian name of my 
lamepted friend Maegahan was not ‘“ Alexander,” but 
“Januarius Aloysius.” 

Thave not much more to say. One of the very few 
journals which have reviewed my book in downright 
abusive terms was good enough to remark that it 
was inordinately long. I can only reply that I 
could easily have expanded it to at least three times 
its size; but had I proposed even to make it half 
as long again, I am afraid that my publishers 
would have cried ‘Hold! enough.” Glancing at the 
index, I find that I have said nothing of my kind 
friend the late Sir Arthur Helps; that I ami silent 
with to Charles Kingsley, a most touching letter 
from whom I treasure ; that I have failed to notice Sir 
Bdgar Boehm and Sir Richard Burton, whom T knew 
intimately, I have left unchronicled a great many 
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incidents in my life of greater importance perhaps than 
those upon which T have dwelt; but I have done my 
best, and the public have signified their approval in a 
very practical manner by demanding a third edition of 
my “ Life and Adventures.” 

I have mentioned incidentally in my book that it 
has been my fortune to come into friendly contact with 
a good many individuals of high rank ; but I said once 
for all that I had no mind to brag about the great 
personages I have known. I am a man of the people, 
and have always written for the people; but I hope I 
shall not be accused of vanity in saying that a copy 
of my work has been graciously accepted by the Prince 
of Wales, and that it has-brought me the kindliest 
and cheeriest of letters from, among many others, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, the Earl of Rosebery, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, and Mr. Gladstone. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Easrern Terrace, 
BrionTox, 
Easter, 1895. 
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Eternal City. Aunciently, I apprehend, our people were 
persons connected with some Au/a or court; but whether 
as courtiers, clerks, ushers, or beadles, 1 do not know. 
In the Dark Ages Au/a seems to have got corrupted into 
Sala. I have frequently, in the course of numerous visits 
during the last twenty-five years to Rome, sought for in- 
formation touching my grandfather's engendrure ; but I 
could only ascertain that I had a grand-uncle who was 
domestic prelate to Pope Pius VI., and was subsequently 
created a Cardinal. I believe that he is buried at 
Viterbo, and I have two portly volumes purporting to be 
by “G. A. Sala,” which he published in the last years 
of the eighteenth century, on the political history of his 
time. On the other hand, a Spanish gentleman was 
once so kind as to write to me telling me that a branch 
of our gens settled some time in the Early Renaissance in 
Spain, and that one of them rose to the rank of Grand 
Inquisitor. My correspondent courteously forwarded me 
a tracing of the family arms, which I did not elect to 
adopt: first, because I was not desirous to increase my 
contributions to the Inland Revenue; and next, because 
in these days every cad can get a crest from a fancy 
stationer. 

Apart from the fact that Monsignore G. A. Sala 
wrote the book to which I have alluded, I have no very 
definite information as to my immediate kindred ; beyond 
a letter which I discovered in a little box covered with 
calf’s skin in which my mother used to keep the most 
private of her papers. The letter, in very faded ink, 
was addressed to my father and was dated from Venice, 
some time in the year 1815. It was signed Nina Bucca; 
and the writer appeared to be my progenitor’s aunt. 
She had been married, I gathered, to a wealthy 
merchant at Trieste, but had fallen upon evil days, and 
she sought assistance from my father. The postscript 
was a curious one: “ Take care,” she concluded, “ never 
to say that I danced on the tight-rope at the Carnival 
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of Venioe in 1780.” ‘Thus families have their ups and 
wns; and, as arabe. John Oxenford once rhymingly 
i igh and one falls flat, and one 
wu acrobat." I never had the slightest 
ambition or wish to make it believed that T came of 
an illustrious stock; and it was for that reason that I 
have been quite candid in regard to the “ tight-rope” 
wncing incident. It is mot so with some people. 
jany a man is never tired of telling you that his uncle 
was gousin german toa buronet; but he quit, forgets 
to tell you that his grandmother was a cook. Thus, it 
has been figuratively remarked that the mule is ex- 
tremely fond of talking about his mamma the mare ; 
rn is singularly reticent concerning his papa 
eat the youngest, as I have said, of thirteen 
children, and of the four who were surviving at the time 
of my birth my brother Frederick was eight years my 
jor; my brother Charles was six yeurs, my sister 
coals was four years, and my brother Albert was two 
years older than myself. They were all dark, even to 
pimess, and had coal-black hair. My eldest sister 

Hi had died at Brighton at the age of four, in the 


r1814, Her bones moulder in the churchyard of the 
pei eburch of St. Nicholas; and were she alive now, 


would be eighty years of age, T have a plan of the 
church drawn by my father in an old letter-book 
with the sketch of an arrow pointing to “ poor Hetty’s 
grave”; and on fine days I often wander into the ancient 
d to gaze on the stump of the mediswval cross, 

to read the inscription on the tombstones of Captain 
as Tattershall, who helped Charles II. to escape 
ce after Worcester fight, and Phorbe Hessel, 
grenadier; but I have never been able to 









: Hetty's grave. 
mother, Heneita Catherina Fiorentina Simon, 
tive of Demerara. Her father was « wealthy 
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planter owning some hundreds of slaves, Her mother 
was a Brazilian lady from Rio de Janeiro; and I think 
that I have heard my mother say that there was some 
Red Indian blood in her mother's ancestry. My i 
sister Gussy was indeed the image of a I 
Tndian squaw. At the age of four, that is to say, in 
the year 1793, my mother was sent to England for her 
education. She came to this country in a merchant 
vessel called the Reindeer, with a whole flotilla of 
other trading ships, under convoy of a couple of 
frigates. Her guardian in England was a Mr. Mi 
who afterwards became an immensely rich merchant; 
and she was accompanied by two negresses as nurses, 
who, of course, were slaves. ‘These good women passed 
most of their time in sitting on the stairs weeping and 
wailing to be sent back to the West Indies, and to 
slavery; and looking at that fact, T should say they 
had not had such a very hard time of it in bond 
‘The school to which the youthful Henrietta Ca 
Plorentina was sent was a huge old brick mansion at 
Kensington. I remember it well ; but in my boyhood it 
had been converted into a private lunatic asylum, and it 
was afterwards demolished to make way for the palatial 
residence built for Baron Albert Grant, but in which he 
was not destined to take up 2 permanent residence; and 
his palace, like its predecessors, was levelled to the 
ground. My dear mother often used to tell me of her 
school days. How she used to pay one of the little 
ones a small weekly stipend for crawling under the 
table during evening lessons and rubbing her chil- 
blains. How there were stocks and backboards; and 
how in the court yard at the back there was a ramshackle 
old yellow chariot, which the more advanced pupils 
were Somat to enter and alight from with all proper 
grace dignity; so that, if they were fortunate 
enough to marry rich husbands, they might thoroughly 
wfadetvtind the mysteries of entering and leaving a 
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carriage, There were a hundred girls in the school, 
some very little ones, and some fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen Beas old; and they were nearly all either 
East or West Indians. In those days, when the state 
of war between England and France had to all appear. 
ance become chronic, colonial girls who came to school 
in their early childhood frequently remained in_ the 
same scholastic establishment until they were marriage- 
able, She used to tell me also how the bread-and- 
butter at breakfast and tea was so abundant that it had 
to be brought in in piled-np wicker baskets. 
For the rest, the education which she received was 
a id one. We talk a great deal in these days 
about the “ higher education” of girls, and the immense 
progress which has been made in the intellectual 
training of oar daughters at high schools and colleges, 
and at Girton and Newnham. I freely grant that my 
mother never had any kind of mathematical trainin; 
in the sense ordinarily used, although she was a capital 
acconntant—and, unless I am mistaken, arithmetic is a 
branch of mathematics; but otherwise she was taught, 
1 apprehend, quite as carefully and quite as amply 
ag young ladies at the highest of high schools in 
is scientific era. French she learned perfectly from 
un old French émigré Marquis, who was only too glid 
to earn a livelihood by imparting his delightful lan- 
age to les demoiselles Anglaises, She wrote a clear, 
, legible, but delicate and feminine hand. In those 
days the writing-master was a very important per- 
in ladies’ schools; and the art of constructing 
“flourishes” was sedulously cultivated. She drew 
admirably, und she sang beuntifully, being gifted with 
@ charming mezzo-soprano voice. She was a perfect 
pinnoforte player; but more than all these, was she 
thoroughly well-read in Noglish literature of the 
Bighee kind. Hume, Robertson, Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Steele were familiar to her; and to her being 
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well-versed in the writings of the great theologians 
of the seventeenth century, I owe the addictiveness 
which I have always had for such writers as Baxter, 
Hooker, Stillingfleet, Jeremy Taylor, South, and 
Barrow, whose sermons and essays I have been 
continually copying out and striving to imitate for 
more than forty years, and who have often helped me 
over a stile in some of the many thousand leading 
articles which I have contributed to a single London 
daily newspaper, and which the envious and the foolish 
usually agree to say are “knocked off.” Knocked off, 
forsooth! They have been ground out of my brains 
in the course of a life more than half of which has been 
devoted to systematic and unvwearying study. 

I was christened at the Church of St. Mary, Wynd- 
ham Place. My godfather was a Captain Fairfield, whose 
son I have yet sometimes the pleasure to meet in society ; 
and from the Captain, I surmise, I got my third Christian 
name of Henry. My godmothers were, first, the Hon. 
Mrs. Georgina Villiers, who had been a Miss Elphinstone 
and was the daughter of Viscount Keith, the Admiral 
whose unpleasant duty it was to convey to Napoleon 
the intelligence that the British Government intended 
to deport him to St. Helena. Lord Keith died five 
years before I was born; but I well remember the 
Viscountess Keith, a little old lady in a black silk 
calash who lived at 110, Piccadilly. When I was 
about ten or eleven my mother used to take me some- 
times to see the Viscountess. She always gave me a 
guinea; while to my parent she would make a highly 
acceptable present of a bottle of old port wine. I was 
wont to eye her furrowed but beautiful features very 
intently ; and I am afraid the good old dame must have 
thought that I was a very rude boy and was trying to 
stare her out of countenance. But there was a very 
good reason why I scanned her so attentively. My 
mother had told me that Lady Keith was one of the 
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daughters of Mrs. Hester Thrale; that she had been 
Dr. Johnson's “ Queenie,” and had often sat on the 
knee of that ‘ire and good man. My second god- 
mother was ly Angusta Fitzclarence, one of the 
children of William IV. by the delightful Dorothy 
Jordan. She was afterwards Lady Augusta Gordon, 
and eventually Lady Augusta Kennedy Erskine, and 
I remember visiting her when quite a little boy at 
i Palace, where she filled some kind of oifice. 

T have a little more to say in connection with my 
baptism. Two or three years ago an unknown female 
lent wrote to me saying that she was the 
possessor of my christening cap. Whether she wished 
to present that trifling article of infantile attire to me 
asa gift, or whether her wish was to part with it for 
a consideration, [ am not certain. I am afraid in any 
ease that I never answered her letter. Again, a few 
days after T landed in Melbourne in 1835, a venerable 
ly called upon me at Menzies’ Hotel and informed 
me that she had held me in her arms at the baptismal 
font. She was very talkative and very nice; and I 
think she did not go away without some slightly sub- 
stantial appreciation on my part of the honour which 
she had done me in the winter of 1828; but oddly 
e h, it chanced that dining that self-same evening 
at nment House with the then Governor of 
Victoria, Sir Henry Loch, I incidentally alluded to the 
visit paid me by the nice old lady. ‘ Dear me,” quoth 
His Excellency, “a nice old lady such as you describe 
on me a short time after my arrival in the 
colony; and she informed me that she had held me in 
her arms at the baptismal font ever so many years 
ago.” Well; we are all born to fulfil some function 
or another, ‘This lady’s calling in life was evidently 
to hold babies when they were christened, Perhaps 
she was a third godmother whose name had escaped me. 


A fairy godmother, possibly. 
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I am now about to mention a circumstance which 
may provoke a considerable amount of incredulity. That 
I have generally speaking a fairly retentive memory is 
simply due to the fact, that early in my teens I began 
systematically to cultivate and to discipline and exercise 
that memory day by day and night by night, with a 
view to the conservation and utilisation of one of the 

leasantest and most profitable of human faculties, 
But there are spontaneous phenomena of memory ; and 
I unhesitatingly assert that I have a perfectly distinct 
remembrance of the death of George IV., who breathed 
his last, as everybody knows, in the month of June, 1830. 
when I was less than two years old. Who told me 
the king was dead, and how I heard it I know not; 
but there is the fact, and to it I will add the circum- 
stance that the announcement of the death of the 
Fourth George is indissolubly associated in my mind 
with a yellow postchaise. The only theory that I can 
possibly form on the subject is that the dying monarch 
was attended in his last moments by two most eminent 
medical men, Sir Henry Halford, and Sir Matthew 
Tierney. The last was my mother’s intimate friend, 
and frequently attended me in my early childhood ; and 
it is just, as aay: within the bounds of possibility that 
he may have driven up to town from Windsor in a 
postchaise, and conveyed the mournful intelligence to 
my mother, in my presence. 

I remember nothing else till the year 1832. Of 
the great cholera epidemic of that year I preserve a 
photographic recollection. We lived in North Audley 
Street opposite the town house of the Earl of Clarendon. 
One of the servants in his lordship’s household had 
died of cholera. The coffin, bound with ropes, was 
brought out to be placed in the hearse; but an immense 
mob had collected, as there was a rumour that the body 
had not been washed; and something very like a riot 
broke out ; so serious was it that a company of the Foot 
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Guards had to be sent for from the adjacent Portman 
Strect Barracks. I can hear the hoarse roar of the 
populace and see the red coats and white trousers of 
the soldiers, now. 

There is only one more reminiscence of our house 
in North Audley Street that lingers in my mind. The 
room in which I slept was in the top of the house: it 
va ane ete was a sleepless little child. 

wi ~meignored process of sciography the 
aieatenoa Macie® bont. or whether thet Thich I 
saw was merely the offspring of the imagination, I 
will nob undertake to determine; but I have a clear 
recollection of the shadows of two gigantic figures 
which seemed to me to be projected, now on the 
coiling, and now on my bed, where T was tossing and 

ling a pisples invalid little urchin. Then the 
mental curtain fell again, to rise only with very brief 
intervals for three years. [was told in after-life that in 
my infancy I was sent out to nurse at Edgware. Sixty 

ago children, taken from the care of the monthly 
nurse, used to be bundled into the country and kept there 
for four or five or six years, When I was about six, 
it appears that my nurse at Edgware was informed that 
T was about to be removed from her custody. Probably, 
T was a profitable bantling with whom, for substantial 
Teasons, ewes unwilling to part; and she evinced her 
displeasure at my being taken away in a remarkably 
decisive manner, I had had an attack of the measles ; 
and while I was recovering, this strong-minded woman — 
it was in the month of March—opened every door and 
window in her cottage and left ps open for a con- 
siderable time ‘The result was a horrible attack of 
inflammation. I turned purple, I lost my hearing, and, 
some. time afterwards, I lost my sight. 
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CHAPTER II. 
BLINDNESS AND AFTERWARDS. 


Sir Wathon Wallor—Tho Royal Kitchens at the Brighton Pavilion—Suffering 
poise i tare fg maior 
fh Teacher Twaght=-A ‘Theory ot Memory, 

Tuere were scenes of duskiness and dimness and 

twilight before the actual Night came. I was taken, I 

think, to almost every eminent oculist in London, and 

to many physicians and surgeons besides, who included in 
their practice the treatment of diseases of the eye. Sir 

Wathen Waller, who had been physician to George IV., 

saw me early in the ’thirties. He had apartments in 

one of the minarets of the Pavilion at Brighton. All 

I remember of him was that he had a fully powdered 

hhead, which, to my nervous thinking, he wagged at 

me in a far from encouraging manner. Otherwise, I 

was much more interested with the Royal kitchens at 

the Pavilion, through which, by special favour, we were 
conducted. The bright copper stew-pans, the huge 
roasting ranges, the cooks in their white caps and 
jackets and aprons, filled my childish mind with rapture; 
and the scene which I saw at Brighton in the early 
days of William IV. reverted to me brightly and 
vividly when, long afterwards, the late Lord Alfred 

Paget kindly took me through the kitchens of Windsor 

Castle, where unusual activity was reigning in con- 

sequence of the visit of the Emperor Alexander II. 

of Russia to Her Majesty the Queen, soon after the 

marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the Tsarevna. 
Then, also in Brighton, Lawrence, of the Grand 
Parade, had something to do with my unfortunate 
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‘organs; and in London I was taken to the 
Lawrence of Whitehall, against whom there 
@ tremendous outcry just then in goody-goody 
consequence of some rather heterodox opinions 
the great surgeon had delivered himself in 
some lectures on physiology. ‘The elder 
was kind enough to give my mother the 
his advice. A stern, rugose, seemingly 
if really kind-hearted man was Mr. George 
Guthrie. “ He had been an army surgeon of 
distinction ; and in that capacity he had amputated 
r of the Marquess of Anglesey, which was frac 
the last shot, so they said, fired at the battle 
of Waterloo. Guthrie’s son Charles also beeame a dis+ 


m, and was a dashing young man 


rout i 
‘id J 


ng 


itt 


"who saw me, heard the catalogue of my symptoms, 
gave udvice, and would take no fee. 

T shudder now, sometimes, when I think of the 
tortures that I underwent through the kind endeavours 
Of those who loved me to make me see. I will not 
positively say that my eyes were ever taken out and 


aped, and then put back again; but my medical 
pe a seemed to contemplate such erica such 


extreme +s; and itappeared to me that surgical 
Paescealncet exhausted henalf in endeavours to lighten 
my imminent darkness. How many times have I been 
+ how many dozens of leeches have been applied 
to my temples! Then the quaeks had a turn. My 
eyes were rubbed with “golden ointment”; and I was 
nad some nostrum called, I think, ‘ Grimstone's 
ae a knew Grimstone in the flesh some 
en years after I had, all unwittingly, inhaled his 
herbal snuff, He kept a fobaccbii's iio ing 
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Street, St. Giles’s. He was a merry man with a great 
liking for the drama; and I used to do profitable 
business with him by getting pictorial advertisements 
of his name into the “comic business” of the panto- 
mimes. Then the strange device was tried of piercin, 
my ears. I perfectly remember the operation, whic 
took place at a jeweller’s shop in the Quadrant, 
Regent Street ; and if I feel the lobes of my ears now, 
although the orifices have long since been closed, the 
piercing is still palpable. After that they shaved 
my head. A wig it was not considered expedient that 
I should wear ; but a black silk handkerchief was bound 
round my head, and the fringe of this kerchief was 
supposed to do duty as hair. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, I think, and when the twilight was getting 
murkier and murkier every week, that I once heard my 
mother’s maid speak of me to my nurse—a very 
different person from the female who tried to kill me— 
as “that miserable little object.” I have not the 
slightest doubt that I was an “object”; and I am sure 
that what with the doctors and the leeches and the 
cupping, I was intensely miserable; but the contu- 
melious expression of the lady’s maid cut into my heart 
as though with a sharp knife. It was almost a relief 
when the twilight deepened into night, and I was 
totally blind. 

Through God’s merey I was not unhappy while 
I was a blind boy. I had, as I have already stated, a 
dear sister named Augusta. When I became sightless 
I could neither read nor write; but I was an observant 
child, and had often had my ears boxed for asking 
questions and listening too attentively to the conversa- 
tion of my elders. How many thousands of clever 
children have been made wretched through the cruel 
stupidity of parents in giving effect to the accursed 
proverb that “‘little pitchers have long ears!” The 
faculty of observation, of curiosity, and of retaining 
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in the mind that whic! ‘s acquired should be assiduously 
Garey. ‘every judicious parent. In a vast majority 

‘instances, stupid mothers do their very best to pre- 
vent their children learning the things which in after. 
life will be the most usefulto them. Out of the depths, 
then, of my nevessity came the swoet, low voice of my 
sister to cheer, to comfort, and to help me. For 
hours every day she read to me. First the Bible 
and stories for children and fairy tales; afterwards 
hooks of history, of travels, and biography; lastly, 
such extracts from the newspapers of the day as she 

I could understand—and I very soon under- 
a great deal more than the dear little soul 
wotted of. 
peeteice not know how long I was completely 
deprived of sight ; bat Ido know that there came after 
Tong, long waiting a voice in addition to those of my 
‘mother, sister, and my nurse. It was a voice 
Liege ish with a strong French accent: being 
i of good Dr, Curée, a French homeopathic 
ician, and a pupil, if {£ am not mistaken, of the 
Hahnemann. I was subjected to homoopathic 
treatment, and put on the homeopathic dietary: dry 
bread and bisouit, macaroni and vermicelli plainly 
dressed, meat jellies, boiled chicken; no salmon, but 
‘hetid of oysters, beef-tea, green vegetables, plain ous- 
r arrowroot, sweet curds, preserved apples, stewed 
rhubarb, and so forth. No wine nor beer, no vinegar, 
no p and no salad. Dr. Curée maintained that 
indness was only an acute form of inflammation of 
Miisiococa membrane of the eye; and I think that 
his globules and dilutions comprised arnica, aconite, 
‘and ‘pulsatilla, with some mysterious medicament, 
which I afterwards read in his prescription as “ Mer- 
eurius Sol :”” 
He was unfailingly and indefatigably careful in 
his treatment of me, and repeatedly ‘old my mother 
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that the days were not far off ‘‘ven I should vear 
the vine green shade over mine eyes before seeing like 
a gentlemans”; and the days of the green shade did 
come after a long, bitter, and, but for my sister, 
heart-breaking time, and I Saw. I recovered entirely 
the sight of one eye; recovered it so perfectly that I 
was able, during some years, to follow the craft of 
an engraver on metal and stone; recovered it so 
completely that I acquired a minute handwriting, in 
which I ‘have indited thousands of leaders, and para- 
graphs, and forty books of fiction and travels and 
adventures. The other eye—the right one—has never 
been good for much. Closing the left eye, I can see 
with the “duffer” a bright light or a face, or the page 
of a newspaper held close to me, and nothing else. In 
this, the evening of a long, laborious, and happy life, 
I am most profoundly grateful to Heaven for the good- 
ness shown to me in allowing me to retain even this 
spark of vision; and if I go blind again, I shall not 
repine. 

I cannot help laughing in this connection at a re- 
mark once made by my good friend Edward Lawson, 
editor and chief proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, to 
my wife, who, conversing with him on some business 
topic, incidentally remarked that “George had only 
one eye.” “Yes,” replied the gentleman who is now 
Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., “ but that is a rummy one!” 
If it had not been a “rummy” one, I should not have 
done that which I have done, little as the sum of my 
labours may appear to be. 

T have said that when I partially recovered my sight, 
I was quite ignorant of the simple arts of reading and 
writing ; and so soon as I was pronounced valid by 
Dr. Curée, and was emancipated from the green shade 
bondage, I was taught by my sister to read. OF course, 
T knew the alphabet: it was only the signification of 
the different letters that I had to acquire; and I got 
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an ii ity of assistance in this direction from a 
natural grap! gt. At all events, I drew, first 
on a slate, and ards on paper, all the capitals 
and the minuscules over and over ‘in, backwards 
and upside down; and thus fortified, I began to 
stumble, first through the New ‘Testament, and next 
rh the columns of the Zines newspaper. I was 
six months at this most fascinating of hard labour; then, 
without any assistance at all, beyond that of a strong 
will and determination, and the exercise of the graphic 
faculty with which I was endowed, I taught myself 
to write. Mr, Edward Knobel, who had been my 
father’s solicitor, and who continued te act as my 
mother's legal adviser, gave me a tall folio entitled 
“The Universal Penman, Engraved by George Bick- 
ham, Printed for the Author, and Sent to the Subscribers 
if Living within the Bills of Mortality, 1738." T have 
that folio in my library now. An immense variety 
of imens of calligraphy, running hands, upright 
Teor black letter, print, large and small, I greedily 
considered, and copied from Bickham’s copper-plates, 
every one of which was headed with emblematic seulp- 
tares, representing respectively Knowledge, Commerce, 
Edueation, Minerva, Pegasus, leaeards Britannia, Tele- 
machus, and His Majesty King George LI., in a full 
flowing periwig. 1 used to sit on a little low stoo! 
with “The Universal Penman” propped up easelwise 
against some other book on the carpet; and on my 
drawing-board, which I held on my knee, 1 imitated 
not only the different styles of handwriting, but also, 
as well as I could, the emblematic sculptures at the 
top of the pages, and especially the flourishes between 
the different paragraphs—tiourishes like swans, like 
eagles with outspread wings, like cornucopius, like 
the waves of the sea, like ships in full sail, and like 
festoons of flowers, 
Manifestly, this was not the proper way of learning 
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to write. I ought to have sat at a table with my 
elbows properly squared, holding a quill pen between 
the thumb, the forefinger, and the third finger, with 
the fourth finger and the little finger a little bent. 
As a matter of fact, 1 held my pen as I hold it 
now, between the thumb and the fore-finger, in an 
almost perpendicular position, and “ pegged” as I still 
“peg” away. My mother would occasionally take me 
in hand and give me a lesson in the orthodox fashion, 
which she had learned from her writing-master at the 
great boarding-school at Kensington; but no great 
success attended her efforts, and the lesson usually 
ended, either by her boxing my ears if she was in 
an evil temper, or, if she was in a good one, by her 
laughingly telling me to follow my own devices. 

&: And now occurred a strange thing. I must have 
been, I should say, either eight or nine years old by 
this time. My sister unconsciously had taught me a 
large number of things. From the books which she had 
read to me, I had gathered a fair knowledge of English 
and French history; I was familiar with at least a 
dozen of the Waverley Novels; I had the popular 
version of the Arabian Nights at my tongue’s end; 
and I had begun to be minutely conversant with 
and intensely interested in the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. One of the first books that I read 
after I recovered my sight was Barry O’Meara’s 
“Voice from St. Helena.” Thus it came about that 
as soon as I hud the full power of my one eye, and 
could read distinctly and write legibly, I begun to 
teach my sister. Out of the pigeon-holes of my 
mind which she (Lord love her!) had filled to reple- 
tion with facts, I was able to impart to her things 
which had only made a transient trace on her own 
dear intellect. It was settled that her vocation in 
life was to be that of a governess: and she and I 
read systematically and industriously,—I being the 
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r,—till she was sent to a ladies’ school in the 
Parade, Brighton, preparatory to being “' finished” 
in Paris, 56 

Tt is my firm and unalterable belief, often repeated, 
that, so long as our mental faculties have not fallen 
into decay, we do not and we cannot forget anything. 
le was of the contrary opinion. He held that: the 
human mind would only hold a given quantity of 
things; that quantity to be determined by the mental 
capacity of the recipient; and that even in the case 
of the aptest intellectual organisation, when the cask of 
memory was, so to speak, full to the bung, it would 
be necessary to expel some item of knowledge to make 
room for the new-comer, just as it has been humorously 
said, that if the Government placed an additional 
British soldier on the Island of Malta, another soldier, 
already in garrison there, would fall off. I should 
be wretched if I believed that such was indeed the 
truth. T hold that we can always be learning fresh 
things; und by the exercise of the will so discipline 
and subordinate our memory as to retain both the 
old and the new kmowledge which we have gathered. 
T love to think of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, at cighty 
years of age, making a drawing of himself as a little 
child in & go-cart, with the inscription beneath, “ Ancora 
ii "still he learns ;—and I am fortified in this 
creed by the conviction that if a man had all the 
learning of a Renan, a Huxley, a Jowett, or a Grimm, 
the erudition which he had heaped up would still 
be only of the nature of a grain of sund in the 
immense plain of the things which he had yet to 
Jearn. at there are good memories and bad 
memories I suppose 1 must concede; but the worst 
of memories should be improved and developed by 
ine, training, and the exercise of stern volition ; 
whereas the best memories will go to seed and become 

useless if the rein of discipline be relaxed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BRIGHTON IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Captain Gage—A “Function” without Refreshments—Greediness of the Present 
Age—My Mother and Eliza Vestris—The Former's Patronessee—A Tribute 
to Queen Victoria—Harrict Mcllon—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts—Notable 
Confectionery —Viscounteas Combermere—“ Lent Out" for the Ev 
‘The Master of Ceremonies at Brighton—Malibran and her Fee —~Pageatal 
Sketched—His Love of Gold and his Generosity. 


Ir must have been in the year 1835 that I began to 
be consecutively cognisant of the world and its ways. 
I have fixed on this particular year for a good many 
reasons. My mother lived for a third of ite year in 
London; six months at Brighton; and the remaining 
three months she usually passed in great country 
houses, both as a guest and in pursuit of her profes- 
sion as a teacher of singing in the Italian manner. In 
1835 we were living in Cannon Place, off the King’s 
Road. A regiment of Guards—the Scots Fusiliers— 
were in garrison at the time; and I recall to mind 
the trim figure of Captain Gage of that distinguished 
corps, in full uniform, swinging his bearskin to and fro 
in my mother’s little drawing-room, and telling her, 
in tearful accents, that Charles Fitzherbert was dead. 
The friend whom he was lamenting was the only son of 
Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic gentleman 
of ancient lineage, and a near connection, I believe, 
of George the Fourth’s Mrs. Fitzherbert. Thomas 
Fitzherbert was taller, and gaunter, and more grizzled 
than Abraham Lincoln, and he was a perfect type of 
the courteous, dignified gentleman of the old school. 
He was a firm friend of my mother; and when we were 
in town, and I was ten and my sister fourteen, we 
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used to make frequent pilgrimages to his chambers in 
a house, relatively speaking, as tall as himself at the 
south-east corner 2% over Square, the fagade of 
which mansion exhibited, and may still exhibit, a won- 
drously beautiful specimen of the bricklaying of the 
early Georgian cra. The house had been at one time 
in the occupation of that Viscount Palmerston who 
wrote the well-known and exquisitely-touching lines 
on the death of his wile from consumption. 

Captain Gage, who so deplored the death of Charles 
Fitzherbert; | knew afterwards in my adolescence as 
Major and as ppaneenact-elonel ied ae lived 
to a great uge, but was kindly, cheery, and .merry 
to the last; and so late as 1864, my deceased friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ford of the Scots Guards—whose 
aequaintance, which I made at Montreal, in Canuda, 
in 1563, ripened into an affectionate friendship, ter- 
minating only with his life—told me that Colonel 
or General Gage was at that period still a constant 

menter of the stalls at the theatres, and was known 
as “ Green” Gage. 

He was not the only officer of the Household 
Brigade who was a constant guest at’ my mother's 
house in Cannon Place. She had earned, mdeed, the 
ana sobriquet of the “ Mother of the Guards” ; and 

er Wednesday afternoons were assiduously frequented 
by the dashing young subalterns of the Scots Fusiliers 
whom she diligently schooled in that grande maniére of 
which she was the undoubted possessor. The greatest 
ladies in the land used to come to those receptions, 
where not so much as a cup of tea was habitually 
offered. People came only to talk and to listen to good 
mnsic; and the music, I can assure you, was worth 
listening to. The present age I cannot help thinking 
to be an extremely greedy one. However trifling may 
be the function, Society will not willingly patronise it 
unless the proceedings include something to eat and 
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drink. The dine ladi 





who attend sensational trials 
take cases of sandwiches and dasks of sherry with 
them: and when they ‘zach at home they have scarcely 
tinished a plenteous meal when ther begin to drive 
from house te hew hing themselves with tea, bread- 
and-butter, plum-cake. and chocolate-creams. Nor 
does the too late dinner of which they subsequently 
partake prevent them from sterming the refreshment- 
butfets 3 hionabie “At Homes” and_ fiercely 
struggling for: “ie gras, sandwiches, ices, and 
champagne-cup. ‘They conclude a day's gormandising 


by snpping after the opera or the play at the Savoy 
or the Bristol. 


a 























tell me that it was always thus in 
1 deny it. Look at the toilet 
"s* age A la Mode.” To be 
sure, the black servant is handing a cup of chocolate 
to Lady Betty Modish or Lady Kitty Frisk, or her 
analogte; but at least the gay company are not 
eating, ‘They are laughing. chatting. wing, tootling 
ou the flute, and perhaps flirting a little. That 
em they used to do in Cannon Place, Brighton, 
My mother had been left. in 1 a widow, with 
oy Money to speak of, and with tive children to support. 
ie was a handsome matron, just past her fortieth year. 
.f pieture in crayons, drawn by a Miss Drummond, 
Which is eng 4 
the Lady's J 

















raved in an article that appeared on her in 
duxeum in 1827, was partially destroyed by 
nate accident; but I had it restored, and 
rai now in my own house in Eastern Terrace, 
‘nil, +7 In the days of her early matronhood, I can 
PA course, remember her as something majestic, 
wh Mme at times Positively awful. In the portrait 
1 ! speak she is a beautiful woman of thirty- 

hice her hair dressed in ringlets very high, and with 
* and a “stomacher,” as it was then called, of 
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jewels, the latter over a bodice of satin. ‘This was the 
dress which she had worn on her first public appear- 
ance, in 1827, at Covent Garden Theatre, then under 
the management of Charles Kemble, in the character 
of the Countess Almaviva, in a fearfully-mutilated, 
patched, and cobbled version of Mozart's Marriage of 
. Tam sorry to say that the mutilator, patcher, 

and cobbler was that superb English musician, Sir 
Henry R. Bishop. The Susanna of the evening was the 
enchanting Eliza Vestris, then—she was just thirty— 
in the len noontide of her beauty. I am afraid 
that my mother and Madame did not get on very well 
that evening. They were good friends in after-life ; 
but I have heard that on the night of my mother’s 
début there was a “tiff” between them behind the 
seenes, and even on the stage itself, which, in the 
middle of one scene, the wilful Vestris abruptly left. 
She was recalled, however, by the uproar of the 
audience; and, as a peace-oflering, sang—shade of 
Mozart!—the ballad of “I’ve Been Roaming.” 
Perhaps Vestris was jealous of the sumptuous jewels 
worn by my mother. Poor soul! The gems were not 
her own. They had been lent to her for the occasion 
Lady Pole, the wife of the gallant Admiral Sir 
arles Morice Pole, whose daughter, “Miss Anna 
Pole, had been a pupil of my parent, who taught the 
young lady not, indeed, to sing, but to speak; since 
she had been born almost wholly dumb; and my 
mother had, with infinite pains, and by means of 
some ingenious process connected with an ivory ball 
fo. be rolled between. the tongue and. the teeth, 
succeeded in imparting to her the power of articulate 


My father’s fortunes had been waning for some 
months before his death. I have sorrowfully verified 
that fact by finding in his aceount-books frequent refer- 
enees to “ South Seas sold out,” ‘Consol sold out,” and 
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so forth; while in a scrap-book full of old-time ‘cari- 
catures and newspaper cuttings srpen the alarming 
entry :—‘ Mr. Luscombe, money-lender, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. Call at eleven.” Happily for herself, 
throughout her brilliant and prosperous married life— 
1814-1828—my mother had been perfecting herself in 
the vocal art; and, as I have said in a previous chapter, 
she was not only a very sweet singer, but an accom- 
plished pianist. She was a pupil of the famous Velluti, 
one of the last of the male soprani; and she presided 
at the pianoforte at his academy of vocal music. At 
the death of my father she took with indomitable 
courage to the profession of a teacher of singing. 
Terms for such tuition were then very high; and she 
easily obtained a guinea or a guinea and a half for a 
single lesson. 

She had the countenance of the good Queen Ade- 
laide, of two of the Royal princesses, daughters of 
George III., and of the Duchess of Gloucester. Even 
after the accession of our present beloved Sovereign, 
my parent still enjoyed some marks of Royal patrone 
age. Every year, until her final retirement into private 
life, she gave concerts in London; and, prior to these 
performances, a programme, printed on white satin 
and edged with Brussels lace, used to be sent to 
the Queen, at Buckingham Palace. The offering was 
invariably acknowledged by a cheque for ten guineas. 
I mention this trifling circumstance because the senti- 
ment of titude to the Royal Family, for the 
kindness shown to my beloved mother, has never 
been, and never will be, I hope, eradicated from my 
breast. When I had any politics at all—I left them 
in Australia in 1885—1 was one of the people called 
Radicals, and a very bitter and perhaps blatant 
Radical, to boot; but I have never swerved in my 
loyal love and reverence for the Gracious Lady 
.who rules this vast empire so mildly and so wisely. 
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Among the Isdies who were especially kind in 
ising and befriending my mother, Facet ie 
it, the Duchess of St. Albans, the once fascinating 
Harriet Mellon, who after the death of her 
first husband, the immensely wealthy Mr. ‘Thomas 
Coutts, es] en secondes noces the Duke of St. 
Albans. To me, the Duchess comes back stately, 
benignant, in black velvet and diamonds; just as, /oago 
infervatlo, the image of Queen Anne, in similar array, 
came back to Dr Johnson; but more distinctly do I 
remember a young lady who always aceompanied her, 
and who, in 1837, was to inherit her vast wealth. This 
was Miss Angela Georgiana Burdett, now revered and 
beloved the whole world over as the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 
Tt must have been in 1835, too, that as a little 
urehin I went with my mother to a grand Twelfth 
Night entertainment given at the Duchess’s house 
at Brighton. Where it was situated I fail to re- 
member; but I can recall clearly that when the ‘Twelfth 
Cake was cut, the slice which fell to Miss Angela 
Burdett contained a magnificent diamond ring. Most 
children are greedy enough; so I have no hesitation 
Peaenitting That the distinctest: impressions in connec- 
ion with this od Twelfth Night are connected with 
the cake and the supper. The cake itseli—ver 
ibly made at the historic Mutton’s, on the King’s 
|—was ornamented with a vast number of musical 
instruments in miniature; and I brought away the 
models of an ophieleide and a kettledrum, the principal 
parts of which Lam afraid that I devoured before T went 
to bed, To the supper table there was a very beautiful 
and I should say unique annexe, in the shape of a con- 
fectionery table, the decoration of which was designed 
as a compliment to Sir John Ross, the Arctic explorer, 
who had not long before returned from a fresh expe- 
dition to the North Pole, equipped at the expense of the 
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great distiller Sir Felix Booth. The field of artistic 
i represented the Arctic regions; and 
everything, including the frozen-up ships—I can see 
the ‘tall masts and the black rigging, snow-flecked, 
now—the icebergs, the polar bears, the Esquimanx 
[Ao with their and we and Captain Ross's 
we sailors, was to eat. Nono of your coloured 
chalk, your cardboard, there! It is pleasant to me now, 
in my sixty-sixth year, to know that I have yet a kind 
friend in the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
< Spare pare to cape Place was ts Ngee 
ly wit ing eyes and vi glossy: 
Miss Gubbins, a (stab lady, me nich, very clever, and 
very witty; a brilliant musician, and a delightfully 
humorous artist. Long years afterwards I knew her 
as the third wife of the gallant Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere; and I was constantly a guest at her house 
in Belgrave Square till she died, verging on ninety years. 
OF the three gifted and beautiful daughters of Mrs, 
‘Thomas Sheridan, I can remember two :—Lady Dufferin, 
who died Countess of Gifford, and the Hon. Caroline 
Norton. Of Lady Seymour, the “Queen of Beauty” 
of the linton Tournament, afterwards Duchess of 
Somerset, [ have no remembrance. 

‘The name of another leader of society at Brighton 
oceurs to me through a somewhat curious circumstance, 
This grande dame was « Duchess of Canizzaro, who used 
to give the most splendid entertainments, and was, 

ides, an assiduous patroness of the public balls and 
assemblies. Now, opposite to our residence in Cannon 
Place was the house of the renowned dancing mistress, 
Madame Michau. Her first husband had been 
a M. Bizet, originally one of the private secre- 
taries of Napoleon the Great; and at his death she 
married a French gentleman named Michau, who 
was especially distinguished for his highly cultivated 
gastronomic taste and his skilled culinary capacity. 
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Tadeed, in addition to his connection with the Terpsi- 
chorean art, he was a cook of the first water. ‘The 
Michan family and my own were on terms of the 
: intimacy. Unfortunately their nocturnal gather- 
imgs—which by the way were crowned with most 
: suppers—did not end until very late in the 
ight, and their late hours were, to me, often a source 
of much anguish; since, as [ was a precocious boy, 
old Madame Michau was always pressing my 
mother to lend me to her to pass the evening witl 


“Lending me out,” when it was conceded, was to 
me a matter of unmitigated delight; but it involved 
my being brought home by i nurse at midnight—the 
poor woman could only plead that she had been kept 
waiting ever since cleven—and my tardy return to the 
Parental circle was productive of dire woes, both mental 
and physical. Whenever, however, I was privileged to 
pass the evening with the Michaus, I was in a kind 
of terrestrial paradise. Madame, albeit short in 
stature and somewhat pursy, was 4 model of grace and 
refinement in manner, and had been over and over 

in complimented on her gracefulness by George LY. 
Her eldest daughter, Sophie Bizet, married a son of the 
celebrated historical painter, Baron Le Thidre, who, 
under the First Empire, was Diroctor of the French 
Academy at Rome; and she had a daughter, who still 
lives to be admired and respected by the members of 

dramatic profession which she has for some years 
past adorned: I mean, Miss Roma Guillon Le Thitre, 
who, all th she is much my junior, was my playmate 
in chi , and who was one of the loveliest young 
irls T ever saw. 

Madame Michau had another daughter named 

Louise; and this young lady married a Mr. Davis, 


against whom nothing more could be said than that 
‘one time he had been an auctioneer in London, and 
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that he was the son of one of the officers of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis the Duchess of Canizzaro presented tickets for 
the Master of the Ceremonies’ annual ball—a festival 
which, I think, was held at the Old Ship Assembly 
Rooms. In any case, when they presented themselves 
at the portal of the halls of dazzling light, they 
were refused admission by the Master of the Cere- 
monies himself, Lieutenant-Colonel Eld. A day or 
two afterwards Mr. Davis met Colonel Eld in North 
Street, and, as Artemus Ward would have put it, 
there was “a fite.” The end of the affair was, I 
believe, that the parties were bound over at the 
Town Hall to keep the peace. I only mention the 
Sracas as a commentary on what, for many of my 
readers, would appear so much ancient history, and 
that of the most moss-covered kind. We have 
no Master of Ceremonies at our watering-places 
now; but such functionaries, when I was a boy, 
flourished not only at Brighton and Hastings, but 
at Bath, at Cheltenham, and at other places of 
fashionable resort. There may be some slight am- 
plification in the character of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
Esq., M.C., who figures in the Bath episode in the 
“ Pickwick Papers”; but on the whole the main lines 
of the character are true to life. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eld was no fop, but a gentleman of rather dignified 
manners; and I should say that no man ever possessed 
with greater finish and refinement of manner the art 
of pocketing the guineas which were handed to him by 
visitors who wished to enter society when they came 
to Brighton for the winter season. 

In addition to her annual concert in London, my 
mother used to have a yearly musical recital at 
Brighton, either just before Christmas or just before 
Easter. She always took care to engage the brightest 
musical talent, both vocal and instrumental, that she 
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ould possibly secure. Sometimes she had to pay 






artists whom she en; ; but in a it 
F more instances they shen eee their wabviae 
gratuitously to the poor widowed gentlewoman 
h five children, “ clamouring,” us Lady Comber- 
used to tell me in after years, “for large slices of 
Toast mutton.” For one of her concerts my mother had 
had the hardihood to en; the greatest eantatrice 
cn the day, and perhaps of this century—Marie Félicie 
‘Malibran, the daughter of the famous Spanish tenor, 
Manuel Garcia. ‘I'o show the difference that existed 
‘between artistic remuneration in 1835 and that which 
now prevails, it will be sufficient to say that Mali- 
bran's fee was only thirty guineas, Paganini, the mere 
apnouncement of whose name was sufficient to sell half 
the tickets for the concert, consented to play a solo for 
guineas; but my parent nourished the fond hope 
iat one or perhaps both artists would waive their 
its and decline to take the money which she offered. 
Ji kinds of extraordinary stories were at that time 
related about Paganini, who, as you know, used to 
his audiences by executing a concerto on one 
‘ing of his violin; and the legend in conneetion 
with this single-string four de force was that in bygone 
ars he had assassinated one of his mistresses and had 
t condemned to five years’ imprisonment. A com- 
v jate gaoler had allowed him the use of his fiddle 
order to solace the dreariness of his captivity; but 
for fear lest the prisoner should knot the catguts 
and hang himself, he only allowed him the 
fourth string of the violin, on which he succeeded at 
Jast in phenomenally scraping. 
‘The concert duly took place and was a brilliant 
cess, from both a fashionable and a pecuniary point 
lew ; but then came the ordeal of settling with the 
is Many of them, as was their wont, laughingly 
sed to take a shilling. ‘That was, I remember, in 
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icular the case with a charming vocalist, Mrs. 
Bi Sta Bee Hoary te Bee ieee ie 

¢ just now, onry Ri. yp. Then came 
more Faitate suootin, af ihe oe of Malena sh 

ini. My mother, a lady of great sagacity 
fertility of resource, thought that something might 
he done in the way of exciting a lenitive influence in 
the minds of the two great musicians if she took 
me with her when she called to her dues, So I 
was duly washed, and waxed, polished up—I 
believe, even, that my hair was curled—and in a 
new “skeleton” suit and a very large white cambric 
collar and « frill round it, I was taken, first to the hotel 
—I forget its name—where Malibran was staying. 
The renowned singer smiled, patted me on the a 
chucked me under the chin, toll me to be a good boy, 
and very calmly took the thirty-one pounds ten 
shillings which with trembling hands my mother 

on the table. 

She had a good cry, poor woman, in the fly whieh 
conveyed us to the Old Ship, where Paganini was 
stopping. I can see him now—a lean, wan, gaunt 
man in black, with bushy hair—something like 
Henri Rochefort, and a great deal more like y 
Irving. He looked at me long and earnestly; and 

iow, although he was about as weird a lookin: 

creature as could well be imagined, I did not feel afrai 
of him. In a few broken words my mother explained 
her mission, and put down the fifty guineas on the 
table. When I say that he washed his hands in the 
gold—that he scrabbled at it, as David of old did 
at the gate—and grasped it and built it up into little 
heaps, panting the while, I am not in any way exagger- 
ating. He bundled it up at last in a blue cotton 
cket-handkerchief with white spots, and darted 
rom the room. And we—my poor mother convulsively 
clasping my hand—went out on the landing and were 
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about descending the stairs when the mighty violinis' 
bolted again frum his bedroom-door. “Take that, 
little boy,” he said ; “take that,” and he thrust a piece 
of paper, rolled up almost into a ball, into my hand. 
Tt was a bank-note for fifty pounds! 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN TOWN, 1836-1839, 


Life at Cricklewood—A Reminiscence of Weber—A Tearful but Profane Cook — 
Strong Lan High Society—A Black Man with a Waterloo Medal 
and a We *g—Musical Preterences—Favourite Melodies—Sir Henry 
Meux and his Brewery—My Mother and the Duke of Wellington. 








Neepuess to say that I did not keep a diary in the 
thirties, although it was at a sufficiently early age that I 
began a practice, in favour of which and against which 
there is a great deal to be said. I have called this chap- 
ter “In Town,” to distinguish it from those in which 
I have recorded my youthful experiences at Brighton; 
but in strict accuracy I should say that the portions 
of the years which we spent away from the queen 
of watering-places were passed either in and about 
Regent Street, London, or else at temporary summer 
villeygiature at Clapham, at Richmond, and at Kilburn. 
Prior to the dark age in my childhood, my mother had 
4 large house in North Audley Street ; and at a very 
remote period of my nonage, to which I am wholly 
unable to affix a date, we had a delightful country 
cottage at Cricklewood, then a sequestered village, but 
which, I suppose, by this time has altogether passed 
into the semi-detached villa stage of existence. Our 
house, I think, was called “The Elms.” 

I preserve only two mind-pictures of our life at 
Cricklewood : first, there were frequent performances 
of private theatricals: the stage being in the back 
drawing-room and the auditorium in the front; and 
between the acts of one of the dramas presented, a Mr. 
Rippamonti—from his name, I should say, an Italian, 
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but who swore with wonderful fluency in English— 
played the overture to Der Freischitz on his chin. 
By-the-bye, my mother, prior to her widowhood, had 
known Karl Maria Friedrich A ust von Weber during 
his visit to England in 1526. Te was a frequent visitor 
at our house in New Street, Manchester Square; and 
in that scrap-book of which I spoke in a preceding 
chapter, I have a water-colour drawing of the illus- 
trious German composer in a grey drossing-gown, sit- 
ting in a large pink and white-striped covered fauteuil, 
his head sunk on his breast, and looking desperately ill. 
Beneath is the inscription, “ Alas, poor Karl Maria!” 
The great, musician died, indeed, in London of con- 
sumption, on the Sth of June, in the year just named. 
1 have no positive knowledge as to who was the 
artist of this touching little sketch; but I have an 
idea that it came from the pencil of young Charles 
James Mathews, the son of the famous comedian 
and mimic, Charles Mathews, and himself destined 
to become an actor of the highest repute. I am 
in this belief every time I through 
the corridor leading from the hall to the strangers’ 
coffee-room on the ground-floor of the Garrick Club. 
One side of that corridor is occupied by a series of 
water-eolour portraits, executed by Charles James 
, of himself in the multitudinous stage. 
characters which he had impersonated during his long 
and brilliant dramatic career; and in many of these 
aguarelles I seem to recognise the light touch and the 
bright colour of the anonymous artist who drew that 
mournful sketch of the composer of Der Freischits, 


Parent, and Oderon. 
jut there is only one step from the sublime to 


the ridiculous. Over and against the sorrowful pre- 
sentment of the dying musician, I find a drawing 
by the same hand of a corpulent female cook, hold- 
img im one hand an open volume, and with the 
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other staunching with her apron the tears which 
are abundantly flowing down her rubicund cheeks. 
The title of this drawing is, “ A Student of Goethe,” 
and, beneath, Mrs. Cook is made to say, “Oh, 
Charlotte, Charlotte! Oh, Werther, Werther !—I must 
go and skin those D—d eels.” Pardon the introduc- 
tion of the big D. The initial has not, 1 believe, been 
very indignantly resented by the patrons and patronesses 
of the Savoy Theatre; but, passing from the artistic 
and literary fiction to fact, it may not be inexpedient 
to hint that prior to the accession of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, and even for a few years after that happy 
event, the use of strong language was pretty common 
even in the most exalted circles of society: in fact, 
large numbers of English noblemen were in the 
habit of swearing as liberally as, according to Corporal 
Trim, the Duke of Marlborough’s army swore in 
Flanders. F 

You may say that I have wandered a very long 
way from Cricklewood. To be sure, it has been my 
business to wander during ever so many years of 
my journalistic career; still I have always striven 
to be a conscientious tramp, and to fulfil all the 
engagements which I have entered into; and con- 
sequently I am bound to place on record the fact 
that my second and last memory of Cricklewood is 
associated with the village inn, which bore the sign 
of “ The Crown”—a most palatial establishment at this 
time of writing, I have no doubt—and its potman, 
a middle-aged black man with a wooden leg. He 
had been at the battle of Waterloo—that was quite 
enough to make him a hero and almost a demi-god in 
my eyes—although at that combat of giants he had only 
acted in the non-combatant capacity of cymbal-player 
in one of the regiments of Foot Guards. Perhaps he 
had lost his leg from a stray shot while carrying 
wounded to the rear. In any case he had got his 
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Waterloo medal, which, having a partiality for rum, 
he was continually pawning; and my mother was 
periodically solicited to take the silver emblem of 
g! out of tribulation. 

mest black man! I can see him now stump- 
long on his timber limb, and over his shoulder, 
by a stout leathern strap, his sheaf of pewter 
aa glancing brilliantly in the sunshine—as bril- 
fantly as the Waterloo medal on his breast, at 
such times as that decoration did not happen to be 
in the keeping of Mine Uncle. When did the black 
¢ymbal-player fade out of the Household Brigade? 1 
mind him well over and over aguin when I was a boy, 
very fond of attending the ceremonial of mounting 
guard in the court-yard of St. James’s Palace; and 
there was a peculiarity in the uniform of the clasher 
of the silver discs which always enchained my juvenile 
attention. It was a complicated scroll pattern in golden 
embroidery on the back part of his pantaloons ; a similar 
ornamentation I noticed long years afterwards in 
connection with the nether garments of a regiment 
of Magyar Hussars; but the old scroll pattern in 
gold 4 distinctive name in British military tech- 
er ae Tt was known—so an officer in the Scots 
Fusther Guards told me in Canada in 1864—as “ the 
dicky-strap,” a term which had some reference, I 
conjecture, to the straps by which the powdered foot- 
men of the nobility and gentry used to hold on to 
the hinder ee of their employers’ equipages. 

Th the four years between 1835 and 1839 we led 
a continuously busy life during the London season. 
Tsay “we” because I was not sent to school; although 
T was kept with rigorous severity to home-lessons, be- 
eause I hud no boys of my own age with whom I could 
play, and because, when I was not learning my book, I 
was almost constantly in the society of my elders, to 
whom T was allowed to listen as attentively as T pleased. 

e 
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My mother was generally engaged in teaching singin, 

from eleven in the monibre until four in the aHerason 
and it very often happened that the parents of her 
pupils did not object to her taking me with her. A 
comical sight I must have presented; a little round- 
headed urchin with a wall eye, clad in that “skeleton” 
suit with an immense frill, sitting bolt upright in 
a big easy chair and listening with all my might to 
the vocal music of which I have always been so 
passionately fond. The pianoforte I have always 
steadily hated, although I have heard such wondrous 
performers on it as Thalberg, Liszt, and Madame 
Pleyel. I regard the piano as a heartless, soulless 
instrument; [ care little more for the flute; while for 
the cornet i piston or the oboe I care no more than I 
do for an Oriental tam-tam ; but the violin, when played 
by a consummate artist, has never failed to ravish my 
senses with delight. 

Unbidden, but never unwelcome, return the melodies 
which I learnt with the ears of my heart in childhood; 
often, I suspect, when I was present at the singing 
lessons given by my mother. “ Ruth,” “The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “The Burial in the Desert,” every air 
in Don Giovanni, from Leporello’s opening “ Notte 
giorno faticar” down to the last awful intimation 
of the “Commendatore” that he has come to sup 
with the libertine; nearly all the songs in Robert le 
Diable, that sparkling French ditty “Les Compli- 
ments de Normandie,” the brightest lyrical gems from 
the Puritani, Fidelio, Anna Bolena, and the Flisire 
d@ Amore; Haydn’s “ My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair,” and such sweet homely English ballads as 
“Farewell to the Mountain,” “Through the Wood,” 
and “She Wore a Wreath of Roses”—each recurs to 
me; although, of course, I cannot precisely remember 
when or where I first heard these enchanting lyrics. 

One house I remember particularly to which I 
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was often taken when my mother gave her lessons, 
Tt was a handsome mansion, splendidly furnished, in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, close, if indeed 
not immediately contiguous, to Meux’s brewery at the 
south-eastern corner of Tottenham Court Road; and, 
indeed, it was to the female members of the family 
of Sir Meux that my mother gave vocal 
instruction. Imagine a wealthy London brewer of 
the present day living next door to his brewery! 
He would, in all probability, be the occupant of 
some towering mansion in Belgravia or ‘Tyburnia, 
besides heing the proprictor of a lordly estate in the 
Shires and the renter of grouse-moors in Yorkshire 
and deer-forests in the Highlands. But times have 
changed with a vengeance. Mr, and Mrs. Thrale 
resided in a house in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, 
Bless tan brewery, until they removed to the 
more fashionable locality of Grosvenor Square. 

I was not so lucky in childhood as to go to Grosvenor 
House when my mother Fas lessons in the family 
of the then Marquess of Westminster; but there is a 
little story of an adventure which once happened to 
her in connection with the mansion in question—a 
story which has more than once got into print, but 
which I wish accurately to repeat; because T desire 
this, the earliest Seas of my autobiography, to be 
considered as a kind of tribute to the memory of 
one whom I loved and reverenced so deeply. She 
had given a lesson at Grosvenor House one broiling 

min July. It was one of those London summer 

when the very pavement seems to shimmer 
radiate with caloric, and when you cannot resist 

‘ i jon that the bricks in the house-fronts 
are panting and expanding with the heat, and will 
erack and burst out of their bonds of mortar. 

There was my mother in the open street, and she really 
‘panting and palpitating with the heat. She was, 
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moreover, intolerably, agonisingly thirsty. ‘There were 
no drinking-fountains in London in those days. There 
were no tastily decorated dairies where glasses of iced 
milk could be procured. It did not occur to her that 
if she only crossed Park Lane she could get some 
curds-and-whey. Her destination lay in the east, 
and it was even a very long way to Verrey’s, in Regent 
Street, where she could have quenched her thirst with an 
ice or a sorbet. She did not even light upon a chemist’s 
where she -could have procured soda- or seltzer-water ; 
so on the poor dear gentlewoman went sadly on, her 
throat and tongue desiccated and parched with drought. 

And at a certain street corner she caught sight of a 
publichouse—not an hotel nor a café, if you please, 
but a downright, unmistakable “ pub.,” with a row of 
gleaming pewter pots on the railings outside, and the 
doors, giving on both thoroughfares, standing invitingly 
open and revealing the sanded floor within, and in the 
umbrageous background a pewter-covered counter, with 
a trim barmaid presiding at a beer-engine, with rows of 
casks and kegs behind her. My mother was the most 
temperate of mortals; but she was human, and she 
was so unutterably thirsty! She looked furtively to 
the right and to the left; and the coast seeming clear 
she darted into the ‘“ Half Moon and Seven Stars,” or 
the “Coach and Horses,” or whatever may have been 
the sign of the tavern, and addressed the trim barmaid, 
thus: “Half a pint of porter, Miss, if you please.” 
The attendant Hebe’ handed her the beer in a pewter 
measure; and over and over again has my dear mother 
described to me the delicious sensation of the nut-brown 
foam first coming in contact with her lips, and of 
the greater joys she experienced as she drained the 
fermented decoction of malt and hops—not to the 
dregs, for pure beer has no dregs, but to the very 
last drop, when she could read what was popularly 
known at the time as “Grimes’s card,” Grimes 
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peresd highly respectable manufacturer of pewtér 
fais Bs his name stamped inside the bottoms 
of his measures. A good old Saxon name Grimes ; 
although to stuck-up end-of-the-century people it may 
seom/a plebeian designation, In New nplénd it is 
& putrician name. remember once hearing of a 


Grimes; and Tam glad to see in the Post 
Office London Directory for 1894, that the historic 
house of Grimes is extant as pewterers at Islington. 
My mother had imbibed her half-pint of porter 
im one sustained and solemn draught, and she was 
appy- With feminine astuteness she thought that 
it might be politic to leave the “pub.” by a different 
door from that. by which she had entered. She 
emerged into the side street; and there to her 
shame, her horror, and her unutterable confusion she 
nearly ran up against Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, Prince of Waterloo, Marquis of Douro, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford—but how 
ean I enumerate all the rungs in the ladder of glor 
whieh Arthur Wellesley made for himself, with his 
sword for a saw? e Hero of Waterloo was in 
his every-day attire—well-polished, well-blocked hat 
with « narrow brim; single-breasted blue surtout; white 
cravat without a bow, and fastened behind by a silver 
buckle; white waistcoat and white trousers—which he 
‘wore winter and summer: the trousers strapped tightly 
over varnished boots. How often have I seen the Great 


from Apsley House along Constitution Hill to 
fulfil his official duties at the Horse Guards, and closely 
followed by a thoughtful, middle-aged groom, who 
watched his master as a cat watches a mouse; for the 
Dake, when, he had passed fourscore yoars, used to sway 
Ca iegte in his saddle to such an extent that you 
c Test at the next moment he should fall off. 
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Fortunately it was with him as it is with the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the line of direction from the centre 
of gravity fell within the base, and the Duke kept his 
saddle. 

Not so fortunate for my mother was it that the 
Victor of Napoleon was on that particular sultry July 
day on foot and not on horseback. He knew my 
mother very well; and saying curtly, ‘‘How do, Madame 
Sala—that’s the way you do it ;—public-house, hey?” 
nodded her a salute and passed on. The next evening 
my mother was at a rout at Devonshire House, and in a 
great crush of guests on the grand staircase she met the 
Duke in his full field-marshal’s uniform, wearing his 
tiband of the Garter and his breast ablaze with stars 
and crosses. He laughingly accosted her; and when in 
a few pathetic sentences she told him the story of the 
half-pint of porter he laughed again and said, “ Very 
good—very hot day—just the thing—half a pint of 
porter—should have had one myself if I hadn’t been so 
close to Apsley House.” 

Five or six years after this incident my mother and 
I were walking down Snargate Street, Dover, when we 
met the Duke, who was then in residence at Walmer 
Castle as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, leaning on 
the arm of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards Lord 
Raglan. I do not think that his Grace said anything 
about that pewter measure full of Somebody and Co.’s 
Entire; but I know that he patted me on the head and 
hoped that I was good to my mother. I have said over 
and over again, and I here repeat it, that I firmly believe 
in Fate, in Necessity, in the Imperatively Indispensable, 
in that ANATKH which, so Victor Hugo tells us, was 
the text on which he wrote his romance of “ Notre 
Dame de Paris.” Fate decreed that the great Duke 
of Wellington—you will see why and how, later on— 
should be unconsciously the direct cause of my adopting 
the profession of journalism. 





CHAPTER V. 
SOME OF MY MOTHER'S FRIENDS, 
Donizetti ant bis Pathetic End—His Kinsman and the Bultan—Bellini— 
Cherubini and the Ugly Tonor—At a Reoyption of tho Countow of 
"'¢—Harrison. Ainsworth—Louis Napoloon—Thoodore Hook and 
ie Tale Thoms Carpal — Haynes Hayly—Salftran—Dalfo—A Seconds 
tale Tenpstiqn—Mise Helen Funcit—En “ Masters Yarren””—Tyrona 
Power—! ile 


A 1xG panorama stretches before my mind of the 
famous le who used to visit my mother in 1835-86, 
Donizetti, the composer of Lucia di Lammermoor and a 
host of other tuneful operas, I am not quite certain of 
having ever seen; but he was in London during one or 
both of the years just named, and I am tolerably 
eertain that my mother knew him, since she has often 
described him to me as a strange, absent, wistful- 
looking man with his hat always very far back on his 
head ; and that account exactly corresponded with the 
one afterwards given me by Madame Puzzi, the wife of 
the celebrated harpist, who knew the composer inti- 
. I suppose that T must not call him a great 

one, and that such operas ‘as Marino Falicro, La 
Pavorita, Don Pasquale, are only “tuney” productions, 
oo it is true, with melody, but quite destitute 
W: ian erudition. It is certain that he wrote a 
Fa to much, and that he eyentually succumbed 
paralysis of the brain. I remember reading that he 
was for some time an inmate of a maison de santé in the 
Avenue Chateaubriand; Paris, and that he used to 
sit all day by the fire mapie in a large cloak— 
and possibly with his hat at the back of his head—and 
ly murmuring, “ Don Sebastian, Don Sebas- 

tian!” This was the title of one of his latest operas 


———— ey 
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which had been somewhat harshly treated by the 
musical critics. It was not, however, in Paris that he 
died. He was taken back to his native Bergamo, 
where he passed away at scarcely more than fift 
years of age. I believe he had a brother, or at all 
events a near kinsman, who was leader of the private 
band of the Sultan Mahmoud of Turkey. 

They used to tell a droll story at Constantinople of 
the Padishah and his bandmaster. Mahmoud was the 
first Sultan who seriously set himself to the task of 
introducing European reforms into his empire. His 
predecessor, Selim, had endeavoured to bring about 
such changes, but was assassinated for his pains. Sultan 
Mahmoud got rid of the janissaries by the same rough- 
and-ready process adopted by Peter the Great when he 
wished to free himself from the Strelitzes, and by 
Mehemet Ali when he thought that he could dis- 
pense with the services of the Mamelukes—namely, 
by massacring them to the last man. Then, having 
reorganised his army on the European model, the 
enterprising Sultan Mahmoud ‘compelled his pachas 
to relinquish their turbans, their beards, and their 
flowing robes for black frock-coats and red fezzes. He 
encouraged a French manager to open a theatre for 
the performance of opera and ballet at Pera; and for 
his own private delectation he imported an orchestra 
of musicians from Italy, and conferred the conductor- 
ship on Signor Donizetti, as aforesaid. 

The first performance of the Sultan’s band was a 
very grand function. It took place in one of the largest 
saloons of the palace; and a contingent of the ladies 
of the harem were privileged to listen to the concourse 
of sweet sounds through a gilt grille or perforated 
screen. The band played melody after melody from 
Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, and Donizetti himself. 
They played marches, fantasias, and galops; but their 
efforts only drew from the Commander of the Faithful 
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a series of dissatisfied yawns and grunts, eventually 
followed by unmistakable symptoms of a disposition 
on the part of his Imperial Majesty to sleep and eke 
to snore. Then there was a brief recess, during which 
the musicians proceeded to tune up their instruments. 
The Sultan started from his divan in an eestasy of 
delight, and clapped his hands with glee. “ Mashallah!” 
he cried, ipo gtand, that is superb, Zet fhe 
Giaours play that tune over again.” Well, there is 
no accounting for tastes. Was not George the First 
extremely partial to bad oysters ? 

Bellini, the composer of the Pwrilani, of Norma, 
and of the Soxnambula, I am certain that I saw once 
at my mother’s house; but it must have been very 
early in 1835, since in September of that year ho died, 

only twenty-nine, at Puteaux; near Paris. He 
was buried in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and 
the funeral mass was celebrated before an immense 
congregation of distinguished people in the church 
of the Invalides, Paris. It hase beens intended to 
poem the grand funeral mass of Cherubini, but 
some reason or another the ecclesiastical authorities 
interfered to prevent this performance; and the musical 
part of the service consisted only of the awful Dies Ire, 
sets executed by Lablache, ‘Tamburini, Tvanoff, and 
. We shall meet with these great artists at a 

later stage of this book.® 
Temembrance of Bellini is of a very young man 
with auburn hair and large blue eyes, reclining on 
the with his head on the cushion of an arm- 
chair, while my mother, at the piano, was playing and 


~ * Cherubini, the severely classical composer, to whom Napoleon the 

ee aversion, although ho was fain to acknowled, 

his was dimctor of the Royal Conservatoire of Musle 
the Restoration, and gained a not vory euvinble reputation for 

‘the and Gruequerie with which ho habitually treated the 

[eoktiin oven the professors, Among tho pupils was the well- 
Heeler Borlion; and on someone romarking to Cherubini that 

o 
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singing in her sweet mezzo-soprano voice the immortal 
"Che Yard senza Ewridice?”” from GQliick’s Orfeo. 

‘ing the season, when I am in town, I never see 
Orfeo advertised for performance but I hasten to 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, to listen 
once more to the bewitching lyric, rendered all the 
more enchanting since it has been sung by that con- 
summate cadafrice and our dear friend, Gi Ravogli; 
but in ee to the delight which I derive from 
the son; e singer, “ Che fard?” al brin 
back the bright Arete of Selle: and coed 
He must have been, I should say, a beautiful man, 
even as Johnson churlishly admits Milton to have been 
beautiful in his youth; and I believe that on the whole 
children remember the beautiful much more vivi 
than they do the ugly. Ugliness frightens them, 
they do not wish to recall the terrible. 


Huns to a reception at Gore House, Kensington, 
Berlioz did not like the fugue, ho replied ‘pithily, “ And the fuyue doas 
not Uke Berlian” His ral rely e i . 
a gruff aud ewphatic “No”; and in connection with these ebronie 
an amusing auecdole is told, A young tenor-singer, whose 
infortune it was to be hideously ugly, waited on the Director one 
day and asked to be allowed to give him a specimen of his voeal 
powers. For a wonder his application was met by a sulky nod of 
Aequiesceyen, He sang, and sing supwrbly. | Thero came another nod, 
necompanied by something like a snort of satisfaction, came x 
pause, which after a minute or so was broken by the youthful voealist 
» in faltering accents, whether he might eventually hops for au 
it at the Grand Opera. “No!” thundered the Director. 
eg ae ER a 
low! wl ini rose, im 
hed hier fully Ya. the fac. "I am sorry,” he ogld “very worry ; 
but, mon cher, do you think that the Opera could got up a company 
of ourang-outangs to sing with you #” 


? 
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the residence of the Countess of Blessington, a man- 
sion of which I shall have to say a good deal in 
the course of these pages, I think that, on the even- 
ing in searete there were present, umong others, 
Daniel Maclise the painter and Harrison Ainsworth 
the novelist. The author of ‘Jack Sheppard” 
was then a young man of about thirty, very hand- 
some, but somew! of the curled and oiled and 
glossy-whiskered D'Orsay type. The king of dandies 
was not present on the evening when I went to Gore 
House; so that it is at second-hand that I tell the 
anecdote of Lady Blessington placing herself on the 

between D’Orsay and Harrison Ainsworth, 
and saying that she had for supporters the two hand- 
somest men in London, Her ladyship herself was an 
exceedingly comely dame, who used to make up some- 
what like Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine in /eary 
FIIE; particularly with respect to a band of lace or 
eambric which she wore passing under her chin from 
one temple to another. Great stateliness of mien, as 
well as ity of features, are requisite to make such 
an aecessory to costume attractive, or even tolerable ; 
to the majority of ladies in these days, the Siddons 
or Blessington band might present unpleasant associa- 
tions with the toilette of the tomb. 

One of the guests at Gore House was 1 personage 
whom I was destined to see very often afterwards in 
active life. A short, slight form he had, and not a 
wgoctel way of standing. His complexion was 

ily pale, if I may be allowed to make use of that 
somewhat paradoxical expression, His hair strack me 
as being of a dark brown; it was much lighter in after 
ek and while his cheeks were clean-shaven, the 


pre of his face was concealed by a thick 
and an “imperial” or chin-tuft. He was 
Horseutaly arrayed in the dandy evening costume of 

period—a costume which to some up-to-date 
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crities might seem preposterous; but which others, 
pep ae ty gore ie Mr. Oscar Wilde, might 


However, I may have to say a 

? Tanah: my 
es Ait nove one amine ereng een 
élégant wi i wn moustache imperial 
Siceuib caw Ab Cire: House: He wore a satin “ stock,”” 
green, if Tam not mistaken ; and in the centre of that 
stock was a breast-pin in the image of a gold 
encircled with diamonds. IL am trying to be \ 
out these pages as ey accurate as T si 
can, but I am not prepared to declare with 
whether the eagle in the young gentleman's 
had closed or outspread wings. They should 
have been closed ; since the bird of Jove with out 
wings is the cognisance of Prussia, of Russia, and 
of the United States; whereas the eagle with the closed 
wings was borrowed from the Roman standards to be 
the emblem of Imperial France; and the 


“—< 


must have been shortly before or shortly after his 
madcap escapade at Strassburg that I first saw the 
Prince. 

Was Theodore Hook, I often ask myself, one of the 
guests at Gore House? I asked myself again the 
question-in one of the empty saloons of the mansion 
in 1850, just when it was about to be swept and 

rnished, and converted into a restaurant by Alexis 
Soyer, the renowned chef of the Reform Club. Never 
mind! [ know that Theodore often used to visit 
my inother, and [ used to experience much i 
delight at seeing, from our first-floor baleony in the 

adrant, the witty author of “Gilbert mi 

ight from his cabriolet and hand the reins to his * 
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Tim,” who had just jumped down from his foothoard 
behind the equipage. Ho was the real fom Ingoldsby 
“Tiger Tim,” “tallest of boys and shortest of men.” 
Theodore Hook was then a portly middle-aged gontle- 
man, but who still managed to keep something of a 
waist within the confines of his tight! ly-buttoned frock ~ 
coat. He was very rabicund of countenance, and had, 
perhaps, the closest and bushiest of whiskers that L can 
remember to have seen. I have beard him sing and 
play in our drawing-room; and it was simply bliss to 
an igent and observing child to listen to his dea 
pila his flow of brilliant, witty, but not cynical 


Thomas Moore the poet I never beheld in the 
flesh, although, of course, my mother often met him at 
Lansdowne House, and at other great mansions in 
town or in the country. I saw Thomas Campbell, 
author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” “Ye Mariners 
of |," and “The Last Man," only onee. He 
was pointed out to me in the Mall of St, James's Park 
by my eldest brother Frederick. A trim, dapper 
little man was Mr. Thomas Campbell, with a large 
shirt-collar, a tail-cont, striped pantaloons, and shoes 
with silk bows. Had gaiters been substituted for these, 
he would not have been at all unlike one of Seymour's 
Cockney sportsmen. Haynes Bayly, on the other 
hand, novelist, poet, and song-writer, was an intimate 
friend. 1 remember that he used to sing a song called 
“Ont, John, Out, John, What Are You About, John?” 
and another most humorous ditty entitled “A Gent 
in Diffs.” As a matter of fact, he had not long before 
heen a gentleman in difficulties himself; since, having 
spent a considerable fortune derived from his father, 
a pai solicitor of Bath, he had been fain, 
D @ pressure of writs of “‘ca. sa.” and “fi. fa.” to 
take refuge in the tents of Kedar, that is to say, 
at Culais or Boulogne. But in 1535-36 he had come 
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to the surface again. He, too, was a dandy, and a 
cultured, high-minded gentleman to boot. 

I spoke of Marie Malibran in my last chapter ; 
but I have now to revert to that gifted songstress 
in connection with one of the first operas I ever saw 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. This was the 
Maid of Artois, in which the part of the heroine 
was sung by Malibran. The composer was Michael 
William Bulfe, with whom and his wife and family 
we afterwards became extremely intimate. Balfe, 
throughout his career as a composer, was subjected 
to a great deal of adverse criticism; and in the 
criticisms of the Maid of Artois he was very roughly 
treated in the newspapers. One genial scribe 
observed that the instrumentation from first to 
last was a continual clatter of drums, cymbals, 
trumpets, horns, and trombones. “For these instru- 
ments,” added the kindly critic, “Mr. Balfe has a 
special predilection; and as if they were not sufficient, 
he has added an enormous ophicleide to the band 
which absolutely blows one out of the house.” Nor 
was the censor much more courteous to Malibran, whose 
acting, he observed, was so turbulent as to cause her 
to be “completely blown,” and to render her singing 
“‘a tissue of melodious screams.” 

My own most distinct remembrance of the Maid 
of Artois is that the superb singing and acting of 
Malibran nearly sent me wild with delighted excite- 
ment. There was a chorus, too, called “Vive le 
Roi!” which still dwells in my mind from the amusing 
circumstance that the chorus singers shouted at the 
top of their voices “ Vive le Raw!” This also affords 
an illustration of how in some cases one’s memory 
may be abnormally retentive. I happened to tell 
this “Jive Je Raw!” anecdote in print not long 
ago, when up started an obliging soul—there are 
still obliging souls—who gravely doubted the truth 
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of assertion, — that I was only seven 
a, then ihe laid of Ariaix was pr 
due ee on ok ee 
a : age was enough to write to 
mt me that be had a clear recollection 
the first night of the Maid of -frtois and of the 
“Five le Raw!” imeident. The tenor was Temple 
ton and the basso Henry Phillips, who in the second 
act sang the beautiful ballad, “The t of Other 
7 ine Paded,” a melody which I sincerely hope 
“posterity has not let die. The words of this 
lovely song were shortly afterwards mercilessly bur- 
Tesqued in one of Gilbert Abbot ii Beckett's burlesques 
at the St. James's, as “The Coat of Other Days 
is Faded.” 
Tn October, 1536, Balfe was himself singing at 
en hore o ra, The Siege of Rochelle. 
i opera, a» ly grotesque performance, 
which was intended to be pathetic, took place. It 


which 
was: A Grand Commemoration of the De- 
ae aa of Music, Commencing with a Monody 
ited by Mr. Cooper.” John Cooper, commonly 
as “Jack,” was a second-rate tragedian—he 
Eere comic parts, however—whom in the 
very well as playing Henry VIII. 
‘s Cardinal Wolsey. ie was a careful 
was rumoured that in addition to the 
amassed during his career as an actor, 
a good deal of money in the pigsdobbing 
had a curious intonation, and I can still 
hear mentally a line of his as Henry VIIL: “ What 
poiles of wealth hath he not accumulated.” He was 


if 


L 
. 


eH 
if 


z 
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Life Stairs ; but he pulled off his red wig, 
‘dressed himself in evening attire, and with a white 
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handkerchief in his hand, stalked on to the stage and 
delivered his lines, which a number of pano- 
ramic views pai by eminent scenic artists 
wares Ren omas Grieve. pre Grieve lived 

to paint a portion ina 
bur! fegteror my ca called Wat Tyler, which a old 


‘Theatre at Christmas, 1869. The panoramic views 


sung 
Malibran, which proved to be a pot-pourri of 
odds and ends winding up with a finale borrowed from 
Meyerbeer. The poor diva had died at Manchester 
at the end of September, 

You will have been enabled to judge from what I 
have already written that, when quite a little boy, 
Twas in the habit of keeping what in the present day 
would be considered shockingly late hours for a juvenile, 
Beslape yoru may labour under the tapes that my 
child| was passed in Bohemia. If that was really 
the case it was a most splendid Bohemia; and my 
mother saw a great deal of the palaces and castles 
of Prague. As regards myself it was a studious 
Bohemia: my studies being varied by seeing and 
hearing all kinds of celebrated people of both sexes, 
and by being very frequently taken to the pee For 
example, it must have been in 1836 that saw 
that gifted actress Miss Helen Faucit, who has long 
heen the highly esteemed wife of Sir Theodore Martin. 
When she was living at Brompton, in the ‘forties, my 
mother gave her “for love’ some lessons in French; 
and at the house where she resided, in Brompton Square 
—it was at the residence of that consummate ian, 
‘Mr. William Farren the Elder—I remember seeing two 
spruce young gentlemen in Eton round jackets, rtf 
he-down collars, and shiny top-hats, who, T was told, 
were the two Masters Farren. Tt makes me feel quite 
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‘old now to hear of Mr. William Farren performing 
at the principal London theatres, and renowned as 
a finished impersonator of old men. Of tho Irish 

. ehlshal in 1836, I have also a lively 
remembrance from his performance in an extravaganza 
‘called Flawagan and the Fairies, und in the farce 
of The Trick Tutor. Poor Power, it is well known, 
perished in the full tide of his fame, in the ill-fated 
steamship President. 1 knew both his sons in later 
years; the eldest rose to be a commissary-general and 
to be knighted; the second, Harold Power, was a 
‘wonderful mimic, and the coadjutor of Edmund Yates 
in # diverting medley entertainment at the Egyptian 


Hall. 

T am about to enter on a narration of theatrical 
matters on which I shall have to dwell in some detail ; 
but ere I leave Regent Street, in 1836, I have just one 
little item: to recall with reference to the notorious 
Bieechi, a morose Corsican, who had been a soldier 
in the Grande Armée, and who had attempted to 
assassinate Louis Philippe by firing at him from an 

window in the Boulevard du Temple an apparatus 
‘gun-barrels fixed in a frame, to which was given— 
not for the first time in French history,—the name of the 
Tnfernal Machine. This bloodthirsty scoundrel, with 
‘two of his confederates, Pépin and Morey, were executed 
in the last week of February, 1836, and the execution 
‘was witnessed by my still living and flourishing friend 
Talins Mayhew, the last of a bright band of brothers, 
the sons of Mr. Joshua Mayhew, a well-known London, 
solicitor. The cawse célébre of Fieschi is too well 


i 


in this place. I am telling what I know; but I do not 
wish to be suspected of “ padding.” Now, what I want 
to say about Fieschi is this: the villainous engineer 
the infernal machine was, to a certain extent, hoist 
his own petard—that is to say, he was badly 
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wounded about the head by the explosion of some 
of the barrels of his death-dealing battery. 

In the window of an artist’s colourman, by the name 
of Barbe, in the Regent’s Quadrant, there was exhibited 
—even before the guillotining of the would-be regicide 
—a wax mask of Fieschi enveloped in blood-stained 
bandages, as he may seem to have appeared lying on 
his pallet in the prison infirmary. The shop window 
with the mask of Fieschi was regularly visited by my 
sister and myself in our morning walks; nor did we 
fail, while trotting up and down Regent Street, to 
bestow our attention on a shop at the corner of Air 
Street, where there was a grand show of sculpture in 
Carrara marble and alabaster. That fine-art warehouse 
may have disappeared long ago, but the artist-colour 
shop of Lechertier-Barbe—on the left-hand side, close 
to the County Fire Office—continues to be a flourishing 
institution. I used to buy my paints and brushes there 
in 1840. In 1836 I was only a peeper-in, but not a 
customer. I have dealt at the house at intervals ever 
since. I bought some cozfé crayons there last February, 
and I should say that the house of Lechertier-Barbe has 
few older customers than G. A. S. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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Tinham—Nevot’s Hotel—The Royal St. James's Theatre—First Performance 
of Agnes Serei—Morris Varnett in Monsieur Jacyner—Loadon “Not such a 
wey Big Villge": Two Ancolotes—Mra, German Reed—Tie Stra 
Geitiowan—The Village Coquettee—Artaxerses —A& Child who wanted to bo 
Tat Aleoo—Thy saree Opera —My Mother's Parts — Dancing the Cachvos 
—Brahaot's Sora acd Dasphtes—Mre, Stirling— Dickens nod thn Deatn- 
timtion of * Oliver Twist"—The Im of Little Things: Durning 
tun Honest Guinea —Tho Regent's Park Colosseum —Ite Variety Entertain 
iments and Drinking Bars. 


Ty was at the St. James’s Theatre Royal that my 
mother resolved to return to the stage and essay her 
fortune, not exclusively as a singer, but also as an 
actress, The St. James's had been built in 1835, from 
a design by Beazley for the celebrated English tenor, 
John Braham, then abont sixty years of age, whom 
my mother had known ever since the Waterloo time. 
Braham, as I remember him, was a rather short, 
per cccdenan with a Jewish physiognomy, and, 
notwithstanding his sweetness as a singer, a rather 
gruff-speaking voice. The St. James's was built at 
a cost of £26,000, on the site of a well-known, and 
historic, hostelry called Nerot’s Hotel. The original 
Nerot is said to have been a French cook, who 
came to England in the reign of Charles II; but T 
cannot find any mention of him either in Pepys, in 
Peter Cunningham, or in Wheatley. Old Nerot’s had 
4 spacious, heavy staircase, with carved balustrades 
and Hed walls, decorated, possibly by Verrio or 
by wre, with mythological paintings of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum, The front of the hotel 
was pierced with no fewer than twenty-four windows ; 
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and T call it historie for the reason that of 
William Pitt's early letters to his mother are 

from Nerot’s, and that it was often the scene of je 
earousals enjoyed by the festive sons of Kin 

TL. :—William LY., when Dake of Clarence, having a 
special partiality for the place. The St. James's Theatre 
was ed on the Idth of December, 183, with an 
original operatic “ burletta” by Mr. Gilbert Abbot i 
Beckett, entitled Agnes Sore?, the music being by Mrs. 
4 Beckett, whose sister, Miss Glossop, sang in the 
“burletta.” The laws relating to the drama were then in 
an deere contradictory and chaotic condition. "The 
great theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
were ighting for their rights as monopolists of the 
“legitimate” drama; and the rest of the theatres were 
in a continual state of perturbation and perplexity as 
to whether they were infringing the law or not. 

Tn a contemporary account of the opening of the 
St. James's I find the somewhat hyperbolic Batantets 
that “ the house bad sprung up with marvellous beef 
but that it presented the most exquisitely perfect reali- 
sation of a theatre in point of shape, of 
of richness, of the most fanciful beauty, the tru 
comfort, and all the more solid ae of hearing 
and seeing that could possibly be imagined.” 
to the enthusiastic newspaper scribe, it was quite a 
fairy wonder, which had been modelled on the plan of 
the theatre at the Palace at Versailles; and the writer 
went on to express a hope that even as the sumptuous 
Opera House erected by the Grand Monarque was con- 
stantly filled by the beauty and fashion of Franee, 
so Braham, in his palatial theatre in King Street, 
St. James's, might find equally magnificent patrons. 

The cast of Agues Sorel included not only Braham 
and Miss Glossop, but also Morris Barnett and Miss 
P. Horton, ‘The first-named actor was a remark- 
ably clever man—a Hebrew of the Hebrews, with a 
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pronounced musical faculty and extraordinary powers 
of eatiny: ‘These last were curiously illustrated in 
that which was Morris Barnctt’s most popular and 
most artistic performance—the part of the hero in a 
little domestic drama called Afonsieur Jacques, a trans- 
lation from a French piece entitled Le Pauwre Jacques. 
Barnett had to portray an old and distressed Italian 
musician, vegetating in a mean lodging in England, 
where he is victimised by a rapacious and rascally 
landlord, who, getting the unfortunate macstro into 
his debt, cozens him out of the “scores” of the operas 
whieh he has composed and passes them off as his own. 
Morris Barnett’s broken English was marvellous ; and 
his delivery alternately moved his audiences to laughter 
and to tears. His humorous allusion to his two shirts, 
“Ven von is vets se ozere is dry,” used to set the 
house ina roar; while everybody fairly sobbed at the 
musician's lamentations for the loss of his operas, and 
the exquisite pathos of his ultimate meeting with « 
long-lost a ter and his restoration to wealth and 
luppiness. fonsiens Jacquex was eee to have 
been of Sicilian extraction; but Morris Barnett’s 
broken English was that, not of an Italian, but of a 
Frenchman. ‘To add to the whimsicality of the thing, 
T may add that his knowledge of French, either literary 
or nial, was extremely slight; and I believe that 
he had gone down to Leicester Square and Soho for a 
systematic course of lessons in broken English fr 
some Gallic denizens of the modern Petty France ; 
to enable him to bring his powers of vocal mi 
to bear on the part of the distressed composer. 
years afterwards Morris Barnett relinquished the stage 
for the profession of journalism, and was for a long 
time the dramatic critic either of the Morring Herald 
or the Morning Post. 

T faye always maintained not only that London, 
about the immensity of which we are continually 
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prating, is not such a very big village after all, but that 
ife itself, although it may be a very brief or a very 
protracted drama, does not sprosent to us a very 
numerous drumatis persone. This doubtless heterodox 
doctrine I will illustrate by two little anecdotes 
touching the Barnetts. Morris had a brother named 
Benjamin, an actor, who about 1855 was playing at 
the Lyceum Theatre. He took a benefit at that 
house; and one day came to see me at the office of 
a little periodical which I was editing in a dark 
passage called Exeter Change, of which I shall have 
something to say later on. The object of “ Benj.” 
Barnett’s visit was to remind me of my early acquaint- 
ance with his brother, and to ask me if I would 
play the part of the rapacious and rascally landlord 
in Monsieur Jacques, in which he (B. B.) was about 
to play his brother’s ré/e. It so happened that, 
although from my earliest youth I had been familiar 
with the world behind the scenes and had fulfilled 
all kinds of theatrical duties, I had never in my 
life trodden the boards of a public stage; but, as 
I will show by-and-by, I had been more than once 
engaged in private and school theatricals. Still the 
humour of Benjamin Barnett’s proposition tickled me ; 
and I acceded to his request: stipulating only that 
I should be announced in the bills as “Mr. William 
Watling, his first and last appearance on any stage.” 
Mr. Watling was an eminent manufacturer of pork pies 
of the period; and I hope that he did not think it 
impertinent on my pert to have temporarily usurped his 
surname. As to the announcement of the appearance 
being my first and last one, I cautiously made it 
in view of the contingency of some spiteful dramatic 
critic saying that I was an extremely bad actor, 
and that I had much better abandon the pursuit of the 
Thespian art. 

And now let me venture upon a brief illustration 
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“of tho 4aanke, We only had two rehearsals of Mon- 


siewr Jacques. Our heroinc—the musician's long-lost 
eseharr @ tall, elegant, graceful youn; riko 
‘Miss Murray, who was afterwards « ial of Charles 
‘Kean’s com at the Princess’s and of whom I was 
megkodonan I mean in a brotherly sense; because 
she had been beautifully kind and sympathetic to my 
dear sistor Gussy in her last illness. The poor child 
died of consumption in 1849; she was the last of 
five of my sisters who had been carried away by 
that ‘read fal malady. Now and again during the 
rehearsals I noticed that Miss Murray was talking to a 
at the back of the stage; but it was so dark that I 
not discern who the lady was or what she was 
like. Some five years afterwards, to my great comfort 
and joy, I entered into the state of matrimony; and 
shortly after our honeymoon my wife told me, laugh- 
ingly, that she had seen and heard me speak years 
TE had been formally introduced to ~ her. 
“Where?” I asked her in amazement. “ Well,” she 
replied, “ib was at the Lyceum Theatre when they were 
tiesnne Monsieur Jacques. 1 was at the back of 
the stage and was watching you flirting with Miss 
Murry, who was.a great friend of mine.” Of course 1 
was not flirting: it was ‘all in the piece,” as Macready 
was wont to say, when actresses complained that he 
fad clenched and pinched their arms black and blue, 
Now for a fresh example of the comparative small- 
ness of the World of London, We did not keep house 
when we were first married; indeed, I had not money 
oust to furnish the smallest of cottages; and the 
new Hire System had not yet been invented; so for 
two or three years we lived in furnished apartments in 
about Brompton—in Brompton Row, in Sloane 
ect, in Pelham Crescent, and in Brompton Square. 
"The last set of lodgings was in a house kept by a 
portly lady who told us that her name was Barnett. 
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“Any relation of Mr: Morris Barnett?” I asked.” 


gifted, but) man.” In what 

Morris was mis; Team eure shabilidaeer eae 
The last time T saw him it did Spe seem that the world: 
was using ees very kindly. ing a 


company of Marionettes hie Mr. 1 Sine 
lessee of Cremorne Gardens, was ranning at a little 
theatre close to the Adelaide Gallery in the Strand; 
and this theatre was subsequently transferred to 
Chelsea, I don’t think Morris Barnett absolutely 
pulled the wires; but he was certainly the mouthpiece 
of Mr. Simpson's puppets. 

Ye remember that in the cast of dgues Soret 
I mentioned the name of Miss Priscilla Horton; that 
graceful and melodious burlesque actress was afterwards 
to become Mrs. German Reed, so pleasantly no to 
modern entertainment lovers in connection with the 
delightful Gallery of Illustration. I also recollect that 
there played and sang in Agnes Sorel a handsome 

ng fellow with a silvery tenor voice called 
vege He had been—so my mother used to tell m 
one of the pages of the eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb; 
but Tam not aware whether ho was the identical youth- 
ful servitor whom her ladyship in a fit of passion once 
knocked down—an occurrence which led Thomas Moors 
the poet to remark, that he saw no harm in a lady of 
— tastes “doubling down a page now and bart 

Barker afterwards dealoias into @ sin; 
rable repute, and was a man about town pis 
Hoare to fashion. He drove his cabriolet, as 
‘Theodore Hook did. 

Braham’s first season lasted little more than three 
months; and he then let the theatre to the celebrated 
Vrench actress, Madame Jenny Vertpré, for the per- 
formance of French plays. Braham, however, re: 
opened the house in September, 1836; and it was then, 
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‘Ame’s melodious bat now altogether shelved 

of Artawerres, which, in conformity with the 
but indispensable procedure of 

t paren was styled “A Serious and 

Burletta.”” The Artabanes was Braham him- 


fro Ee eperss were foisted into Dr, ren 's produc: 
“stew Bishop's “ Fly, Soft Ideas,” was there. 
We own quartette, “Mild as the Moonbeams,” 
ri while from the mighty master, Handel, was 

. raw I, “ Tears ats Tender Fathers Shed,” 
reasons do I preserve two particular reminis- 
of Artaxerves at the St. James's. One is a 
the other a horrible memory. masts =3 
ly childlike, I was fascinated by the glo 
‘scenery, the gorgeous dresses, the 
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stage jewellery. But, unhappily, I was endowed with 
a fatal musical as well as verbal memory. I was at 
the theatre either before or behind the curtain almost 
every night; and I soon learned to pipe in tolerable 
time and tune nearly all the songs in Artazerzes. 
The, to me, miserable consequence was my being 
continually maternally commanded to sing ‘“ Water 
Parted,” or “Tears such as Tender Fathers Shed,” 
or “Thy Father, Away!” or “Monster, Away!” 
or some kindred ditty for the questionable gratifica- 
tion of grown-up ladies and gentlemen, my mother's 
friends and acquaintances. 

I always hated recitations of any kind. I bitterly 
resented in childhood the imputation of being an 
Infant Phenomenon. I have always had a lively aver- 
sion for my own writings and my own individuality; 
and it was with absolute loathing that I was forced to 
come forth on the carpet as a show-child. and bleat 
forth songs or speeches or poetry. Very often I refused 
point blank to recite; and then I was scolded or 
punished as an obstinate young mule, which I am 
sure I was not; I was only a nervous, observant child, 
who wanted to be left alone ; and they would not leave 
me alone. I am trying, in my sixty-sixth year, to be 
left alone; but I do not succeed much better than I did 
when I was eight years old. Parents foolishly vain- 
glorious of the supposed cleverness of their children 
would do well to ponder. 

We had the Beggars’ Opera, too, at the St. James's, 
Braham as Captain Macheath and Miss Rainforth as 
Polly. Peachum was played by that remarkable 
impersonator of old men’s parts, Strickland, whose 
real name was Van Buren; Lucy was assigned to a 
young lady named Stanley; and the irresistibly droll 
comedian John Pritt Harley, who was also s' 
manager at a salary of £30 a week, was Filch. Harley 
had a craze for collecting rare and curious walking-sticks ; 
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for gathering together historic chairs. Whether 
1 pened Mrs. Peachum I fail to remember; 
swage leap the Cees Tian in 

ling's jue 0} Tom Thumb: the great 
Strickland being the King, and Harley, Lord Griszle. 
His scene was excruciatingly funny; and after 
he had been mortally stabbed and was lying half 
prostrate on the stage singing the doleful dirge : 

© My body is ve al 
My erolltar is Death grim Death,” 


Sl George Godwin of the Builder hud a penohant 
my 


orchestra, and in faltering accents ask him for the 
loan of his snuff-box. ite Stansbury, by-the-bye, 
was a capital leader, and managed the small but com- 
admirably. In 4rtazerwes we had the ser- 
vices of some really first-rate instrumentalists, including 
‘on the trumpet and Grattan Cook on the oboe. 
-am unable to give anything approaching a 
consecutive list of the pieces in which my mother 
took part at the St. James's. She was literally an 
of all work; bringing to parts, great and small, 
all the advantages of her wonderful versatility and 
her indomitable energy. I know that she played, 
iyed very successfully, too, Meg Merrilies in Guy 
fannering ; but whether it was at the St. James's or 
not Tam not quite certain. ‘That she did impersonate 
‘Meg is impressed on my mind by the fact that on the 
first night she was about to dye her face, hands, and 
arms with a preparation of walnut-juice; and had she 
done 0 she would have been as brown as a berry for 
weeks ; but fortunately there was present at rehearsals 
a then well-known melodramatic actress, Mrs. W. West, 
who timeously warned her of the perils of the stain in 
question, and instructed her in the making of some dark 
cosmetic of the nature I should say of the modern “ wig 
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paste,” which could be washed off after the performance 
by a liberal application of soap and water. So many 
and such widely differing réles did she undertake that 
Braham once either seriously or jocularly suggested that 
she should appear as Gambia in Zhe Slave. As the 
mother of five, my dear parent was naturally reluctant 
to assume a part, the costume of which necessitated 
not only the blacking of the hands and face, but the 
donning of a full suit of black tights with white calico 
“trunks”; but Braham was not to be discouraged, and 
he positively.induced her to dance in some spectacular 
piece—the scene of which was laid in Spain—a pas seul 
called the Cachuca, which was then the rage in London, 
it having been introduced into England by a famous 
French opera dancer, Mademoiselle Duvernay, who not 
long since passed away, at the great age of eighty, and 
as the widow of Mr. Lyne-Stephens. She was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and magnificent in her liberality to 
Catholic and Protestant charities alike. Of course, my 
mother’s Cachuca was rather a humorous paraphrase of 
Duvernay’s ; but it had an immense success. I can recall 
her, now, in a black satin bodice and full pink silk skirt 
reaching, decorously, almost to the ankles, and with 
many flounces of black lace; I can hear the clicking 
of the castanets and the shouts of applause from the 
audience. One night she was thrice encored; and as 
she left the stage, almost fainting from exhaustion, 
young Augustus Braham, one of the great tenor’s 
sons and a lieutenant in a crack regiment, caught her 
in his arms and carried her as though she had been 
a feather up two flights of stairs to her dressing-room. 
Augustus Braham died only a very few years ago 
as Colonel or Major Braham, at St. Leonards. In 
his later years my acquaintance with him was pleasantly 
renewed. Braham’s eldest son, John Hamilton Braham, 
began his career at one of the Universities; he was 
afterwards well-known in musical circles as a basso 
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of considerable power. Charles, the third son, was 
éd with a fine tenor voice and studied at Milan. 
career as a professional artist was not very pro- 
trcted; he had scarcely reached middle life when 
he found himself in the fortunate position of 
havin nothing to do; and that nothing he did 
sper: singing, however, from time to time his 
's “Death of Nelson,” at convivial gatherings, 
just to remind himself and his friends that he was a 
of tho old block. All these three Brahams I 
knew intimately, but of the youngest son, Ward, I 
had only « very slight knowledge. he first time 
1 met him was on board a steamer ploughing the 
Siraiis from Dover to Calais; and his fellow-traveller 
was a gentleman named Chichester Fortescue, who is 
now Lord Carlingford. I treasure the remembrance 
bécaust I Yemomber as a little boy being presented by 
the elder Braham in a pit-box at the St. James’s to a 
young lady, his daughter, Miss Frances Braham, after- 
wards to me the universally beloved and revered 
Frances Countess Waldegrave. All the Braham family, 
nt hend, are now dead. 
am_ privile, sometimes to meet a venerable 
lady, who, for all her years, is still, or was the last 
time I met her, as lively as Mrs. Keeley. She never 
fails to banter me about my age, “Own up,” she 
says; “tell the truth; how long have you known 
me?” “My dear Madam,” I reply, “1 have known 
‘acme the year 1836, when I first admired your 
ity and your genius at the St. James's, under 
Brabam’s management. You were attired, if L re- 
member right, in a purple velvot jacket and continua- 
tions, pink silk stockings cross gartered, and a steeple- 
erowned hat adorned with many ribbons, with a 
Trim; two pistols adorned your sash, and in 
your right hand you carried a rifle. “You were playing 
the part of the hero in a piece called Pascal Bruno, a 
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translation, I believe, of Alexandre Dumas’s melodrama 
of the same name.” The young and handsome lady 


speare’s King Johu. ‘Then we had the operatic burletta 
ke} the Core acvexcelleat) basso, nam Sagi Leffler, 
ay . 0 0 an h version 
of Wobers Dhara any Elf King's: Oath—Braham 
playing Huon of Bordeaur—comes back to me; and T 
also remember another “farcical burletta,”’ entitled The 
Tradesman's Ball, and a remarkably lugubrious eit 
lesque extravaganza Zhe Levolt of the Workhouse. 
New Poor Law was then in poems of its un 
mre and public attention was being drawn with 
terrible force to the new Union Workhouse system 
in young Mr. Charles Dickens's novel of “Oliver 
Twist,” which was then appearing in the of 
Bentley's: Miscellany. Unless 1 gravely err, “ Oliver"* 
was dramatised at the St. James's (of course, without 
the author’s consent) almost as soon as it was concluded 
in Bentley; and I have a dim remembrance of readi 
in some comic periodical of the time that so horrii 
was Dickens, who was present in a private box, at the 
wretched hash made of his powerful fiction, that 
at the conclusion of the second act “nothing but the 
soles of the boots of ‘ Boz’ were visible on the ledge 
of his box.” 
Not without some fear and trembling do I tell this 
; since I find in Forster's “Life of Dickens” an 
explicit statement on the part of the biographer that 
he accompanied Dickens to a representation of Oliver 
Lwist nt the Surrey Theatre, and that in the middle 
of the first scene the author laid himself down upon 
the floor in a corner of the box, and never rose from 
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curtain fell, It is just possible that the out- 
feeling at the Surrey may have been a replica 
the St. James's, 

to return to Zhe Revolt of the Workhouse. 
@ extravaganza was about I have not at 
any definite remembrance; but I recollect that 
t night there was represented a kind of trick 
rmation scene, simulating a field of turnips 
were changed into the heads of supers” sup- 
to be paupers, ‘These animated turnips rose 
through a trap-door to the stage, and then advanced 
in a cadayerous cohort to the footlights, crooning 
some doleful chant about the scantiness of their 
rations. I have always firmly believed that this 
transformation scene of the animated turnips gave 
Dickens, who was constantly behind the scenes at 
the St. James's at the time, the idea of Mr. 
Crummiles’s celebrated practical “set” of the “ pump 
and_ tubs.” 

T must not omit to state that at one period of the 
Braham management there were given a succession 
of ight French operas, with English /idrefti, Con- 

jeuous among these was Le Postillon de Lonyjumeau, 
ee tiaking the part of tha. historic postiliee whos 
splendid voice brought him within apparently immi- 
nent peril of committing bigamy und being hanged. 
Another opéra comigque which took a lasting hold on 
my youthful imagination was the Ambassadrice, the 
elosing scene of which represented a private box on 
the pit-tier of a theatre, trom which box a simulated 
with artistes performing, an orchestra with a real 
band, and a portion of the pit and the tiers of boxes 
opposite filled with real spectators, were visible. The 
invention was a most skilful, and to me a charming 
one; and my sister and I forthwith set to work to 
make a cardboard model of the scene, and to fill it 
with puppets moulded from bread. 
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You will think it, no doubt, very frivolous on my 
part to recall so childish an incident; but I contend 
that the making of that little model was only an 
outeome of that art of paying attention to small 
things to which I have always devoted myself ever 
since I began to think; and T hold that if you pay 
strict attention to minor matters, you will find in 
the long ran that many of them will prove 
useful to you. For example: about ten years after 
the production of 2’ dmbaxsudrice at the St. James's, 
a charming French canfafrice, of English extraction, 
Madame ER Thillon, who had already taken the 
town at the Princess's in Zhe Crows Diamonds, returned 
to the same theatre with a réperloire in which the first 
9] was L'dmbassadrice. Happening to meet in 

gent Street my old friend, Mr. John Medex Maddox, 
in whose employment I had been from 1846 to 1847, 
and with whom I had remained on the friendliest terms, 
he told me that Madame Anna Thillon had come back, 
and that he was going to mount L’Ambassadrice. 1 
mentioned to him that I had seen the opera at the 
St. James’s in 1837, and again as a schoolboy in Paris 
in 1840, and that I knew very well how the last seene 
should be “ ,” inasmuch as I had made a model 
of the “set” when Iwasa child. Maddox was delighted 
with the intelligence; and asked me to come up to 
my old quarters in the painting-room the next day 
and talk to the scenic artists. I showed them how 
T had seen the thing done in London and Paris. T 
sat in the pit during the rehearsal, and gave viva voce 
advice ‘to the stage manager, the super-master, and 
the master carpenter; and Maddox very eee 

resented me with an honorarium of one guinea, whi 
Ac assure you was at that period of the re 
use to a young gentleman about town owas: 
working exceedingly hard, but the intervals between 
whose breakfasts and whose dinners’ were very often 
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uncomfortably prolonged. As a simple trath, I am of 
p that the intervals in question were not unfre- 
ly between breakfast and breakfast, and that the 

ir often fell out of the record altogether. 

Tn 1837, and during a portion of 1833 the lyrical 
members of the company at the St. James's worked 
double turns. Braham, to his destraction, had become 
uge building in the Regent's Park 
Colosseum, which had been begun in L824 
the designs of Decimus Burton. With its con- 

ies and adjacent garden it occupied about an 
Tt was a ponderous edifice of polygonal form with 
and a huge surmounting ne and bore a 
resemblance to the Pantheon of Agrippa 
the Colosseum at Rome. Here was exhibited, 
first remember the place, the gigantic panorama 
lon, planned by Mr. Horner and painted by 
here was a Hall of Mirrors; there was a 
Gothic aviary; there were sham ruins and a grotto; 
and in particular I remember a great ascending room 
which would hold from thirty to forty spectators, and 
Cad considered practically as the grandfather of 
English lifts. The invention I take to be 
an Italian one; since in the “ Greville Memoirs" there 
is & mention of an ascending room seen by Mr. Greville 
in a palace at Genoa some time in the ‘thirties; but 
the device would seem to be a very ancient one. 

To the miscellaneous attractions of the Regent's 
Park Colosseum, Braham added that which was practi- 
cally Beet show or Music Hall, conducted on most 
en ising lines, ‘Chere was an ample stage, and the 
sages of the London County Council—should any of 
those wiseacres come across this book—will read with 
distmay that there was a bar at one extremity of the 
auditorium, and that waiters freely circulated among the 
Tows of seats between the “turns,” crying in sonorous 
tones: “Give your orders, gents.” I am not aware 
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whether smoking was permitted. Of the entertainments 
given I remember just three :—There was the “ operatic 
burletta” of the Walerman, in which Braham played 
Tom Tug and my mother Mrs. Bundle. Then there 
was a wonderfully funny male singer who used to 
earn encore after encore in a song called, “ Biddy the 
Basket Woman”; and as his popularity increased he 
added to his répertoire a patriotic ditty with the 
taking title of “The Bonny English Rose.” The 
“Bonny English Rose” was of course, the youthful 
Sovereign who had just ascended the throne, Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, whom may Heaven long pre- 
serve and bless! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


FROM THE BEDOUIN ARABS AT THE COLOSSKUM TO THE 
DAWNING OF PICKWICK. 
‘Tor with Arab Acrobsis—The Perversion of Abdallah—End of the 
lomeum—Jokn Clayton—A ‘Transformation: Hobo and Mrs, Gamp— 
Bashan’ Vici Frances Countoss Waldograve—First Si peat 
Ghat Diskoas—The *Mosorania™— My Brother Froderch—A 
Gentine Drea in the Second Your of tho Hoign—At Sehnol in Pur. 
Tue last attraction of the Colosseum Music Hall 
was a troupe of Bedouin Arabs. Whether they were 
Bedouins or not I will not vouch for; but they 
were assuredly Arabs and devout Mahometans. They 
used to stand on each others’ heads and tie themselves 
into knots, and vault and tumble, and perform other 
feats common enough in these advanced acrobatic days 
but which in 1837 were considered to be little less 
than supernatural. There was one Arab in particular 
who was said to be a dervish. Hoe was really the 
schoolmaster of the half-a-dozen little boys whom the 
so-called Bedouins had brought with them; and 
performed a trick which to my young mind verged 
on the miraculous. He would climb to the top of a 
long pole stuck on the stage; and then, clutching the 
bea with his right hand, would throw the rest of his 
ly into space and assume a sitting attitude in the 
er this was done by means of a subtle 
arrangement of irons under his garments, or by sheer 
trained muscular strength, I had no means of judging, 
but the re was simply astounding. 
The Sheik, or head of this band, was a Tark named 
. All Turks are born gentlemen; and 
, mere funambulist as he was, presented no 
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exception to the rule. He was an intelligent, well-bred 
person, extremely observant and quick-witted ; he spoke 
a little French when he arrived in England, and m 
mother taught him a good deal of English. The result 
of his tuition in our tongue was worth noting. He and 
his froupe lived in a roomy house in the Blackfriars 
Road, close to the Surrey Theatre ; and my sister and I, 
accompanied by our nurse, Mrs. Esner, used to make 
frequent trips to the Surrey side of the water to take 
tea with Abdallah and his merry men, and play with 
the brown-skinned, white-turbaned little Arab boys. 
Their mammas had not, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
accompanied them to the land of the Giaours. The 
schoolroom was on the ground floor and was a lofty 
apartment, destitute of any kind of furniture, with the 
exception of a square of carpet on which the dervish 
pedagogue used to sit cross-legged. Before him was 
a circle traced on the floor, the area neatly covered with 
white sand; and round this circle the little scholars used 
to crouch on their haunches and trace letters and words 
in Arabic with their fingers in the sand. If they madea 
mistake the error was easily rubbed out and the sand 
tablet was soon ready to be written upon again. Their 
lessons in calligraphy were alternated by the singing 
in a monotonous chant verses of the Koran; and 
altogether this little Mussulman school in the heart of 
London was a thing to be delighted in and to be 
wondered at. 

The Arabs killed their own meat; and I suspect 
—tell it not to modern Inspectors of Nuisances— 
that the butchering was done in the back kitchen. 
The end of Abdallah, so far as we were concerned, 
was curious. He and his troupe left England for 
an extended continental tour, from which they 
realised, I believe, a great deal of money. Abdallah 
returned to London for a short time in 1841; 
he had abandoned his full Oriental garb and wore a 
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‘black frock-coat and a fez, under which sumpti 
Petestet easter, wall hers, Been, mistaken tori an 
attaché of the Ottoman Embassy. He had ceased to 
be a Sheik and called himself on his visiting cards “ Mr, 
\bdallah.” My mother used to tell us, lai shingly, that 
he formerly strictly orthodox Moslem had become 
very fond of eggs and bacon; and that he did not by 
any means object to pork chops for lunch. Then we 
heard that he had married a widow lady of ample 
dimensions and means as ample, who kept a gin-palace 
in the Old Kent Road. I sincerely hope that there was 
not another Mrs. Abdallah at Cairo, or at Alexandria. 
One last word about the ill-fated Colosseum, which, 
passing through innumerable vicissitudes as a 
place of entertainment, was pulled down in 1876, 
and the site utilised for building purposes. In one 
of the houses in Albany Street, erected on the site 
of the old Music Hall, I used often to dine with 
deceased friend the well-known actor, John Clayton, 
who married a daughter of Dion Boucicault, and whose 
brother Claude, a clover painter of genre, exhibited 
under the name of Calthrop.* In John Clayton's 
dining-room, on many pleasant Sundays, I used to 
conjure up memories of the bygone Colosseum days ; 
d in particular would [ recall w rosy-cheeked barmaid 
with glossy brown tresses and laughing black eyes, with 
whom the young Brahams used to flirt outrageously. 
Tn 1878 I had a desperate illness, which kept me for 
seven months prostrate and unable either to write or to 
i aline. My malady was such an agonising one— 
sai it did my entire body, which was generally 
kept well painted with collodion flexile, or with flowers 
of sulphur, or with white of egg or Canada balsam— 
that my kind medical attendants, Dr. Anstie and Dr. 
IP. le, were afraid to move me to my bedroom 
uy 3 and my couch of misery was fitted up in 
=  Caltheop was John Clayton's real name, 
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the dining-room. I suffered, as a bonne bouche, horribly 
from insomnia, and, rebellious to the most potent 
narcotics, was more or less sleepless for weeks. Of 
course I had a day-nurse and a night-nurse The 
nocturnal attendant was a chubby female of about 
fifty years of age. Generally speaking, she was 
thoroughly incompetent. She had been warned, how- 
ever, by some doctor that she should shake the medicine- 
bottle before administering the potion to the patient, 
but unhappily she gave too literal a reading to this 
precept; and she was continually agitating draughts 
which did not require shaking at all. She had another 
little habit rather inconvenient to a patient who was 
frequently in the habit of going, through sheer bodily 
anguish, into convulsions. Mrs. G—— (Gamp was not 
her name, but it might have been) was subject to the 
most extraordinary “expositions of sleep” that I ever 
was aware of. No sooner, as a rule, had she arrived and 
partaken of a copious supper, than, watching her oppor- 
tunity when I had closed my eyes in one of a hundred 
attempts to snatch half-an-hour’s slumber, she would 
dispose her substantial legs on a chair and fall, at 
once, into a sound sleep. Presently she would snore ; 
and then J would swear so vigorously that she would 
jump up in her sleep like a jack-in-the-box, and 
exclaim, “ Lawks a mussy me, the dear good gentleman’s 
a-goin’ off his head!” Of course, she always stoutly 
denied that she had been to sleep at all. She had, 
however, her waking moments ; and one night she told 
me that in her youth she had been a barmaid at 
the Colosseum, and much noted for good looks— 
“which Capting Horgustus Braham was always hor- 
derin’ champagne to drink her ’clth!” To think of 
the bright-eyed, brown-haired Hebe of my boyhood 
transformed into Mrs. G: » who might have been 
Mrs. Gamp! 

John Braham left the St. James’s Theatre at the close 
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of the season of 1538, comparatively speaking a rained 
mao. When he assumed the management of the 
beautiful house in King Street and the huge edifice in 
the Regent’s Park, he must have been very wealthy ; 
but his yast fortune had been swallowed up in the 
vortex of a disastrous adventure. They say that there 
are three almost infallible ways of getting rid in a 
very brief space of time of a large fortune—namely, 
to start a newspaper, to keep a steam-yacht, and to ran 
a theatre; but I think that I will back the theatre as 
the easiest and the swiftest means for the conversion of 
pieces of silver and pieces of gold into dry leaves, or 
into Receiving Orders from the officials of the Court 
of Bankryy 





Braham was not discouraged by what was practically 
bankraptey. Although he was sixty-four years of age 
he buekled on his armour again, and once more sought 
the smiles of Fortune as a vocalist in the United States 
—where his popularity had not waned and where he 
made’ a prolonged and on the whole highly re- 
munerative tour. The last time I heard him sing was 
at Brighton, in 1546, in an oratorio at the Town fru, 
and there still lingers in my ear the memory of 
© Honour and Arms Forbid such a Fray,” which he gave 
with superb effect. He was then seventy-two years of 
age. He died in peace und comfort in 1856; made 
paper in his declining years by the affectionate soliei- 

of his daughter, Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 

T had seen, as my readers have already been told, that 
graade dame in her early girlhood. She was not beau- 
tiful; but her face beamed with intelligence. The 
hases of her remarkable career are sufficiently well 
mown; and it is unnecessary to dilate upon them 
beyond merely stating the facts that she was married 
first to Captain Waldegrave; next to Earl Waldegrave ; 
thinly to Mr. Mannors Sutton (the son of an arch- 
bishop of York), and fourthly to Mr. Chichester 
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Fortescue (now Lord Carlingford). She was a most 
bounteous, kindly, accomplished, and liberal-minded 
lady. She was a kind of aristocratic Mrs. Thrale; 
and her historic home at Strawberry Hill had many 
of the characteristics of Streatham—minus, however, 
the presence of that “respectable Hottentot,” Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 

I am afraid that I have lingered a little too long 
over the Braham epoch ; but I may be forgiven for having 
done so, since in more than one sense the St. James’s 
Theatre at least has been the keystone of the arch of my 
life. There I first saw, as a very young and eminently 
handsome man, Charles Dickens. His unsurpassed 
works of fiction are, I hope and believe, as widely read 
in these days as they were in 1837-8; but the present 
generation, I should say, can scarcely form an idea of 
the absolute furore of excitement which reigned in 
reading-England during the time that the monthly 
parts of the novels in the green covers were in progress 
of publication. We have all heard the story of the 
invalid whose doctor gravely told him that he feared 
that he, the sick man, could not possibly survive for 
another month; but who, as the physician was leaving 
the room, was heard to mutter to himself, “ Well; at all 
events, the next number of ‘Pickwick’ will be out ina 
fortnight”; and there is another not quite so well 
known anecdote, related many years since by a writer in 
Blackwood, setting forth how, when he, the writer in 
question, was a schoolboy, there suddenly occurred to 
him, one Sunday in church and in the middle of a 
very dull sermon, the memory of an exceptionally 
comic episode in “ Pickwick,” that impelled him 
to burst out in a prolonged and uncontrollable burst 
of laughter; which act of irreverent hilarity led to 
his being at once, and ignominiously, removed by the 
beadle—there were beadles in those days—from the 
sacred edifice. 
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Stories of this kind were as plentiful as blackberries 
in the early days of what people used to call the “ Bozo- 
mania. and cats used to be named “Sam” and 
“Jingle” “Mrs, Bardell” and “ Job Trotter.” A. 
pan cigar, presamably of British make, was chris- 
“The Pickwick.” Gutter-blood publishers 
the masterpiece of farcical fiction which was 
astonishing the English-sj eaking world; and we had 
the “ Penny Piekwicl a Pet the “ Posthumous Memoirs 
of the Pic-Nic Club” in weekly numbers. Even the 
more respectable class of cheap periodicals, ‘Olios,”” 
“ Parterres,”” “* Mirrors,” and the like, were not ashamed 
to print extracts, sometimes three or four pages 
at a time, from each monthly part published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. As for ourselyes—I mean my 
own family in King Street, St. James's, where we lived 
on the first floor of # house right opposite the theatre, 
—my brother Albert, my sister Augusta, and myself, 
were content in the course of a couple of years to get 
the “Pickwick Papers,” ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
" Oliver Twist” by heart. Then we used to “play 
at” Dickens, and dramatise his novels on our own 

vate aceount. Many a time have I enacted Bild 
and murdered Nancy—otherwise my sister, in the 
back-bedroom. Then we set to work copying as well as 
we could George Cruikshank's illustrations to “ Oliver,” 
and Phiz’s etchings to “ Pickwick” and “ Nickleby” ; 
and, unless I am mistaken, my lamented friend 
Edmund Yates had a little old scrap-book of mine full 
of imitations in pen-and-ink of the etchings afore- 
said. Across one of them, an exceptionally vile one 
—tut this may not be in the book I gave Kdmund 
—is written in a large bold hand, this is not by 
GA. 8.” 

‘The writing, I apprehend, was that of my eldest 
brother Frederick, who was eight years my senior. 
He wasa truly clever young man, and was exceptionally 
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brilliant in mathematics ; he drew and modelled ships 
admirably ; he was a skilled chemist, and had a great 
fondness for graphic anatomy, and would have achieved 
emincnee, I take it, cither as a sailor, an engineer, or 
a physician ; “instead of which,” as the learned 
remarked in the celebrated duck-stealing case, my 
mother determined that he should be a of 
music. So he was entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, the male pupils of which establishment wore, 
I think, in 1838 an absurd kind of uniform dimly 
resembling that of a midshipman in the Royal Navy; 
but on the annual occasion of the Academy Ball—where 
is that ball now? Oido! Lam afraid that it is as defunct 
us Hans Breitmann’s “ barty''—my brother Frederick 
was permitted to disport himself, in the height of 
the fashion, as fashion was understood in the second 
year of Her Majesty's reign. 

Fashion sanctioned, in the case of a young gentle- 
man of seventeen, a maroon tail-coat lise with 
white silk, and with gilt buttons; a prodigious shirt- 
frill, or jabot of Brussels lace; a crimson velvet waist- 
coat; two under-waistcouts—one of green watered 
silk and the other of white kerseymere—a high stock 
or cravat of black satin with a double breast-pin joined 
by a little chain of gold; tightly fitting mouse-coloured 

antaloons with two rows of little mother-of- 

ittons at the ankles ; speckled silk socks, and varnished 
pumps with broad bows of black ribbon. Stay! “the 
costume was completed,” as Mr. G, P. R. James used 
to say in his novels, by the young gentleman having 
his hair curled. he hair of every one of us was as 
straight as so many pendent strands of whip-cord ; 
and my sister's own tresses, although they came 
down to her knees, were coal-black and ly inno~ 
cent of a curl, and gave her, conjoined with her 
slight stature and dark complexion, the semblance 
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of an Indian squaw. Yet on high days und holi- 
days, not only the seniors, but we youngsters, were 
placed under the care of M, Théodore, the coifeur 
of the Regent's Quadrant, whose skilful assistants 
sent us out into society with our normally straight 
locks curling like sable corkscrews. I can smell the 
hot curling irons and the faint scent of the bears’ 


frease now. 

T was dreadfully afraid of my elder brother, who 
was not unfrequently apt to “pass the time of day” 
with me in the manner so graphically described to 

Ascham by Lady Jane Grey in hes account of 
her treatment by her relations : “Yea, presentlic, some- 
tymes with pinches, nippes, bobbes, and other wayes 
which T will not name for the honour I bear them.”” I 
was, indeed, not very sorry when, after about eighteen 
months’ study in Tenterden Street, my eldest brother 
was sent to Paris to be placed under the tuition of 
a then finuous pianist named Kalkbrenner, But even 
under those circumstances my much-dreaded elder 
kinsman was only at the other end of a lengthening 
chain which eventually drew me along with it, across 
the Straits of Dover; since when I, myself, was sent 
tow pe school—it was 1 day-school in Paris in 1839 
—I found myself an inmate of the same peasion in the 
Rue de Courcelles in which my brother was a free and 
independent boarder. 

and independent my brother Frederick was 

iW most senses of the term, inasmuch as ho had his 
own private sitting-room and bed-room, and could 
© out whenever he pleased ; although the proprivtor of 

Fla aensian, M. Hénon, whom we boys ae disrespect- 
fully to call fe marckand de soupe, would make some 
faint assertion of authority by inciting the concierge, 
who was known as Za Mére Thomas, not to respond 
to my brother's summons at the bell, when he came 
home at two in the morning, I did not see much 
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of him during our stay under one roof. He was 
grown up and enjoying to the full all the pleasures 
of the Paris life of the period—and Paris in the 
eighth year of the reign of King Louis Philippe 
was, perhaps, even a gayer city than it is under 
the present second-rate music-hall and dancing- 
booth Republican régime—and sometimes so rarely 
did I sce my relative that I was apt to imagine 
that he had forgotton the fact of my existence—not 
a very important fact, under any circumstances. 

At the same time I had my revenge for the “ pinches, 
nippes, and bobbes” of the ly Jane Grey order. I 
was not an exceptionally vindictive boy; but most 
children have a liking for giving tit for tat, or a Roland 
for an Oliver, when they think that they have been 
unjustly treated. My vengeance took a very mild 
form. My brother Frederick, thanks to his own talent 
and industry, and the scientific and technical instruction 
so sedulously imparted to him by Kalkbrenner, had 
become a splendid pianist—so said our friend the 
illustrious Thalberg ; so said those wonderful mistresses 
of the pianoforte, Madame Pleyel, Madame Dulcken, 
and Mrs. Anderson. When he came back from Paris, 
he studied counterpoint and thoroughbass under G. A. 
Macfarren ; but he had one inveterate and incorrigible 
fault—his ear was not quite true. In Paris, apart from 
his lessons with Kalkbrenner, he would practice on an 
average nine hours a day; and over and over again 
on summer afternoons, while I was playing ball in 
the gravelled courtyard of the Pension Hénon, and 
could hear through the open window my brother 
pounding away at some abstruse piece of music, it 
was my fiendish delight to cry at the top of my voice, 
“ False note, Fred; false note!” I used to give him a 
wide berth when next I met him, in view of contingent 
“pinches, nippes, and bobbes.” 


= 
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NEWGATE NOVELS AND AN APOLOGY, 
of the Agy in 


“Playing at Dickens” — Crown Court Alle 
Fietlon— Th : anodly that Failed — 
Ainsworth’ 


a 
© “Rookwood” and “Jack Sheppard — Karly Studios in 
Literutury—Adview from Lord Brougham, 


T wave told you that in King Street, St, James's— 
smiling victims of the delightful contagion of the 
Bozomania—we used to “play at Dickens,” get him by 
heart, and copy the illustrations to his books. We did 
more than that. We used to buy twopenny Dutch 
dolls at a toyshop in a queer little alley, called, I 
think, Crown Court, which ran from King Street into 
Pall Mall; which puppets my sister used to d 
to mt Mr. Pickwick, the Rev. Mr, § 
the e Mr. Weller, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, and so 
om. ‘The oddest of places was that Crown Court. 
Although I have a club in Pall Mall, and although, 
when I am in town, [ often look in at the shop of 
Eye merchant, Mr. Henry Wilson, opposite 

borough House, full half a century has, I should 
say, elapsed since I have traversed the court in which 
is still, T suppose, the stage-door of the St. James's 
Theatre—a door which, in my early boyhood, T must 
have passed through hundreds upon hundreds of times. 

Does old Crown Court still hold its own? Does 
it yet harbour sweet-stuff shops, where they used to 
vend the beloved hard-bake, the succulent almond-rock, 
the delightful allycampane, the fascinating Bonaparte's 
ribs, the exhilarating brandy-balls—sweetmeats, [ 
which would be considered coarse in this refined age 
of chocolate creams and candied violets? There was 
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months elapsed between the capture and the execution 
of the assassin; but during the whole of that time 
London was convulsed by a Greenacre fever, the 
minutest details of the tragedy being discussed in the 
politest society. Of course, Mr. Catnach, of Seven 
Dials, speedily improved the opportunity, and commis- 
sioned one of his hack-poets to indite a doleful ditty 
describing all the circumstances of the crime; whicl 
effusion was sung, with the result of a rich harvest 
of coppers, in most of the London thoroughfares. 
I cannot find this tragic lay in Mr. John Ashton’s 
“Modern Street Ballads,” but I remember the first 
stanza of the song, which ran :— 
“Oh! Jimmy Greenacre ! 

You shouldn’t have done it, Greenacre ; 

You knocked her head in with a rolling-pin, 

You wicked Jimmy Greenacre.” 

With Greenacre was associated an accessory after the 
fact: a woman named Sarah Gale; she was convicted 
and sentenced to transportation for life; and nearly fifty 
years after she left her country for her country’s good, 

heard in Australia some curious particulars concern- 
ing this Sarah Gale—particulars which confirmed me 
in the impression which had long dwelt in my mind, 
that Greenacre never intended to kill Hannah Brown, 
but that in the heat of a quarrel he had dealt her 
with a rolling-pin, or some other non-lethal weapon, 
a blow which had caused her to stagger and fall 
with her head against the corner of a table; and that 
the fall was a fatal one. The man to all appearance 
was a weak-kneed, faint-hearted, shambling creature, 
against whom, touching his antecedents, it could only 
be proved that, as a grocer in a small way of business, 
he had once been fined for adulterating his tea with 
chopped birch-brooms and sloe-leaves. His crime only 
recurs to me now for the reason that I am very much 
afraid that in King Street, St. James’s, when we were 
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tired of ing at Dickens, we also played at Green- 
acre; al must unreservedly accept the responsibility 
of haying constructed in cardboard a neat model of 
the “Debtor's Door,” Newgate, with the gallows, 
and a practically working drop; while, suspended 
from the cross-beam, was one of our twopenny dolls 
from Crown Court, dressed as we imagined Mr. James 
Greenacre would be attired on the morning of his 
being hanged. I little knew that I was destined in 
a professional capacity to see some of my fellow- 
creatures judicially strangled. 

I it was an age when novel-readers delighted 
in the felonious. Hdward Lytton Bulwer had already 
thrilled the public with his thrilling but deleterious 
romances, “ Bugene Aram" and “Paul Clifford.” A 
writer in Fraser's Magazine had endeayoured—but all 
im yain—to stem the tide of bad taste by publishing a 

jue romance entitled “ Elizabeth de Brownrigge,” 

of which the heroine was a notorious harridan of Fetter 
who, according to Canning in the dnti-Jacobin, 
“whipped two female ’prentices to death and hid them 
in the coal-hole” ; while Thackeray, then an almost un- 
known writer, bantered the Old Bailey school of fiction 
im his “Catherine: a Story,” first published under the 
of “ Ikey Solomons, Junior ”—the real Ikey 

mM a notorious receiver of stolen goods. 

Catherine was the Christian name of one Mrs. Hayes, 
who, early in the reign of George 1, cruelly murdered 
her husband under cireumstances to some extent corre- 
8 ling with those which attended the slaughter of 
Brown by Greenacre. In particular the 
murderess cut off her husband's head and concealed it 
fn the dock before a lime-wall near the Horseferry, 
Westminster. The churchwardens of the parish caused 
the ghastly relic of mortality to be washed and the hair 
to be combed; and the head was set up on a pole in 
the churehyard of St. Margaret's, Westminster, in the 
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of its being identified. It afterwards came to 
Tight thet the otto ices of Mrs. Hayes—a certain 
Billings and one Wood—distributed the trunk and 
limbs of the murdered man in divers sequestered spots 
round London. 

Unluckily for himself, the genius of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, whose intellect was already saturated 
with the literature bearing on the manners and customs 
of the early Georgian era, and w owers of minute 
observation were Hogarthian, brought about in his 
manipulation of his story a con ecanasin whieh be 
could seareely have contemplated. The publie soon 
forgot that they were reading a professed satire on 
Bulwer's Newgate novels; and they found themselves 
absorbed in, and fascinated by, a wonderfully realistic 
fiction, almost equalling Vielding’s “Jonathan Wild 
the Great.” 

A queer kind of Nemesis in connection with this 
story was many years afterwards to dog the heels of 
the famons novelist. In “ Pendennis” he most inno- 
cently, but most unfortunately, alluded incidentally to 
“Catherine Hayes, the murderess.” It hay ed ab that 

ise period that an Irish canfatrice, Miss Catherine 

yes, was enjoying well-deserved and widespread 
popularity; and the entire Irish nation were naturally 
proud of their gifted young countrywoman, who, 
besides being an accomp! fahod artist, was a lady of 
the most blameless character. A howl of indignation 
arose from the Hibernian press, which, by-the-way, 
had not forgotten Thackeray's “ Irish Sketch-Book,” 
and his scathing satire in Pasch, “The Battle of 
Limerick.” They wholly ignored Catherine es 
the murderess, and they charged “the Big Blubber 
Man”—as, with other abusive epithets, they called 
Thackeray—with wilfully and-scandalously libelling 
the fair fame of Miss Catherine Hayes the vocalist. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, however, afterwards 
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* the first Earl of Lytton, was fated—although the shafts 
of “Ikey Solomons, Junior,” and of the anonymous 
writer in Fraser of “ Blizabeth de Brownrigge,” failed 
to pierce his literary corselet—to be beaten on his own 

md by another writer of fiction very much his 
jor in genius; but who was nevertheless endowed 
with a considerable amount of melodramatic power, and 
who had acquired a conspicuous faculty for dramatic 
deseription. This was young Mr. William Harrison 
Ainsworth, who first essayed felonious fiction in his 
interesting but unequal romance “ Rookwood,” in 
which one of the leading characters was the notoriously 
coarse and crapulous aires and horse-thief, Dick 
Turpm. “Turpin’s Ride to York,” as a piece of word- 
peimang has been rarely, if ever, surpassed in the prose 
of the Victorian era, It is true that more than once it 
has been alleged that Harrison Ainsworth was not the 
writer of this astonishing episode; but that it was the 
composition of his friend Dr. William Maginn. As to 
the truth or falsehood of this allegation I am wholl 

i petent to pronounce; but looking at Ainsworth’s 

striking and powerful pictures of the Plague and the 

Fire in his“ Old St. Paul's,” and the numerous studies 

of Tudor life in his “Tower of London,” I should say 

that “ up's Ride to York" was a performance alto- 
gether within the compass of his capacity. 

Tn “Jack Sheppard" he out-New 
Newgate epics. livery student of criminal 
knows that John Sheppard, footpad and housebreake: 
was a yulgar, squalid, illiterate, drunken scamp, whose 
only talent was one for breaking out of gaol. Ains- 
worth made him a dashing young blood of illicitly 
noble descent, who dressed sumptuously and lived 
luxuriously ; but even had the novelist refrained from 
converting this brutish gaol-bird i a hero of romance, 
there was quite enough in the v 8 description of 
lis escapes trom Newgate, and the extraordinarily able 
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illustrations thereof by George Cruikshank, to delight 
and enchant a public which had already been captivated 
by the murder and housebreaking scenes in “Oliver 
Twist,” and especially by George’s etchings of the 
death of Sikes, and of Fagin in the condemned cell. 
Harrison Ainsworth, as is well known, assumed the 
editorship of Bentley’s Miscellany when the post was 
relinquished by Dickens, and “Jack Sheppard” fol- 
lowed “ Oliver Twist.” 

And, now, in concluding that which may appear 
to you, patient readers, to be an intolerably lengthy 
and wholly irrelevant digression, but which is in reality 
a kind of feeble Apology for my Life, I must recall that 
scrap in Italian from the “ Life of Rienzi”: “ From his 
youth he was nourished with the milk of eloquence; a 
good grammarian, a better rhetorician, well-versed in 
the writings of authors.” I have already said that from 
the beginning of my being conscious of the possession of 
any intellectual faculties, I strove to read the very best 
writers whose works were accessible to me; and I was 
aided by my mother, who made me read Rollin’s 
“Ancient History” and Volney’s “ Ruins of Empires”; 
while our intimate and affectionate friend Mark Beres- 
ford Whyte, barrister-at-law, whom we first knew in 
1838, lent me Guizot’s “Lectures on Civilisation” in 
French, and gave me Charles Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia” 
and Hazlitt’s “Table Talk.” With regard to rhetoric, 
I never had a formal lesson on elocution in my life; 
but when I was between twenty and thirty, Lord 
Brougham gave me vivd voce some inestimably valuable 
instruction in the art of public speaking; and he was 
led to do so through his having heard me make a 
speech at a meeting of a Mechanics’ Institute at 
Huddersfield in Yorkshire. I preserve a newspaper 
report of that speech. It turned up the other day in 
a folio volume of old journalistic cuttings; and I read 
it with horror, but without shame. It was full of 
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Tia of long-tailed words, and fundamentally 
was, I w, sound and fury, signifying nothing; 
but still, rhetorically, it was a speech which could be 
, and in which the nominative generally 

the accusative case; and that it was a speech 

and not s mere inconsequential babbling, was reall 
due to the circumstance that, from my earliest child- 
hood, my mother always insisted that I should express 
myself with clearness and precision, and always sternly 
reproved me if in conversation I did not employ 
the diction which she taught me to use in writing. 
1 was not by any means a sententious or pragmatical 
child; but I could talk plainly and to the purpose, 
in three lan, , before ever I went to school; and 
this habit of plain speaking got me often into dire 
trouble with my parent, who, although she deemed 
it necessary, from a literary point of view, that small 
boys aA express Foetaelvea, ait decidit was 
naturally desperately angry when she found that 
she had unconsciously cultivated the embryo of a 
logical faculty in the urchin who as yet had never 
set eyes on the works of Dr. Isaac Watts or Arch- 
bishop Whately, and was given on most occasions to 
arguing the point with a lady who would not seldom 
resent the freedom taken with her by counter argument 
of @ nature very inconvenient and sometimes dolorous 


to small boys. 
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I was familiar in days gone by with a good many 
theatrical green-rooms. I have had the exérée in my 
time to the foyers of old Covent Garden, of Drury Lane, 
and of the Haymarket. Of the green-room of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the site of which disestablished 
temple of the lyric drama is now as desolate as the 
walls of Balclutha, I have no definite remembrance. 
There must have been some kind of green-room for 
the corps de tallet, and perhaps another for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus; but the leading 
vocal artistes, both male and female, were, I am of 
opinion, in the habit, at the close of each act, of re- 
tiring to their dressing-rooms. I well remember that 
Sir Michael Costa, during his conductorship at Her 
Majesty’s, used, when the curtain fell, to seat him- 
self in a large faufewil in the centre of the stage 
close to the curtain; where, for ten minutes or so, he 
would hold a kind of /evée, bestowing judicious praise 
on thé contraltos and the sopranos, the tenors, the 
baritones, and the bassos for their exertions during 
the performance. The praise was valuable. It is not 
only before but behind the curtain that true dramatic 
and lyric artists require applause. It is as the air 
they breathe. If they have it not, they die. With 
the ballet and the shining lights thereof, Sir Michael 
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Costa had nothing to do. His functions ceased with 
the finale of the opera; and the choregraphic music 
was under the control of the lender of the orchestra, 
usually the first violin, who, in my time, was Frangois 
Cramer. 

The green-rooms, however, which TI most specially 
remember were those of the St. James’s and of the 
old Princess's; and perhaps you will pardon me if, 
before I narrate my experiences of the apartments to 
which actors and actresses used to repair during the 
intervals of their parts in the play, I venture upon a 
brief digression as to what the word green-room seems 
to mean. If we possessed a work of so graphic and 
exhaustive a nature as M. Arthur Pougin's “ Diction- 
naire du Théftre” we should be at no loss to find 
the derivation of green-room; but it remains for Mr. 
W. Moy Thomas, or Mr. Clement Scott, or Mr. 
William Archer to compile a Dictionary of the 
English Theatre. English lexicographers—who are, 
as 4 rule, dull-witted pedants, generally ex-schoolmas- 
ters, and who rarely possess any knowledge of the 
world—arbitrarily tell us that green-rooms are so 
ealled from having been originally painted or 
decorated with green. I can find no more substantial 
aut for this statement than Theodore Hook's 
well-known sketch of the first green-room that 
fhe was ever privileged to enter. It was literally a 
* *-room, into which light was admitted by a thing 
Tike « cucumber-frame at one end of it: “It was 
matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with 
faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatix persona 

ited themselves until called to go on the stage; 
a ing-glass under the skylight and a large bottle 
of water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment.” 

This is on undeniably graphic portrayal; yet T 
have Known green-rooms the walls of which “were 
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decorated in white and gold, and which were upholstered 
in crimson or in blue. I have my own theory as to 
the origin of the term, and although I am aware that 
stern Brofessor Skeat has laid down the canon that 
surmises are not permissible in philology, I am bold 
enough to express my conviction that the dramatic 
retiring-room got its name from the circumstance that 
in the old days of the “ legitimate drama” when, during 
the performance of a tragedy, the stage was always laid 
with a dark green cloth or carpet, this cloth, when 
plays, other than tragic, were being acted, used for 
convenience sake to be rolled up, set on end, and 
kept in the foyer, where it was easily accessible and 
was not in the way of the scene-shifters and the 
carpenters. 

Touching the green cloth itself, I have another 
theory which I commend to the attention of the 
coming compiler of “A Dictionary of the English 
Theatre.” From the Restoration until the beginning 
of the reign of George III., and possibly a little later, 
it was the custom of the nobility and gentry to make 
gifts of their cast-off “birth-night” dresses or Court 
suits to actors who had been fortunate enough to 
gain their favour; and the tragedian who played 
Hamlet in a full-bottomed periwig, a coat of cut 
velvet, a brocaded waistcoat, and crimson-satin smalls, 
or he who enacted Macbeth in the full uniform of 
a captain in the Guards, did not care about spoiling 
the fine clothes with which his noble patron had 

resented him by falling on the bare and dusty boards ; 
Bat preferred to give up the ghost decorously on a fair 
expanse of green cloth. 

I very rarely go behind the scenes nowadays, and, 
indeed, I have almost lost my way through the stage- 
door; but I am told that green-rooms are not what 
they used to be, and that in some theatres the apart- 
ments where comedians, critics, and patrician patrons 
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of the drama once foregathered have been converted, 
lly speaking, into annexes to the property-room. 
ings were very different in 1538-9 at the St. James's 
and the Haymarket. Let me endeavour to recall a 
few of the enters of the first-named foyer. My 
deeeased friend Mr. Edmund Yates, in his eraplis and 
kindly ‘Recollections and Experiences,” speaks of 
present at a performance of private Pecos 
aie Dickeors London residence, Tavistock 
Bowe, some time in the ‘fifties. He was accompanied 
his mother, the widow of the lessee and manager of 
old Adelphi Theatre, Frederick Yates, whom I had 
seen in the part of Fagin in Ofiver Twist late in the 
thirties, adi who had been, herself, an actress of 
brilliant talent, especially distinguished as the heroine 
in the drama of Victorine; or, I'l Sleep On It, At the 
‘Tavistock House private theatricals Edmund's parent 
was seated next a tall, grey-huired gentleman, a very 
pleasant talker, who proved to be Mr. Gilbort i Beckett, 
the magistrate and wit. There are a few more cursory 
allusions to Gilbert & Beckett, in my lamented friend’s 
caapa te. but it does not appear that he enjoyed 
acquaintance of an exceptionally gifted and 
algae man, a ready and versatile writer, and a most 
intelligent police magistrate. 

Tt was my lot to be acquainted with Mr. 4 Beckett 
in my very early boyhood ; and I must first speak of 
him ax an Jaditué of the St. James's green-room. 
When I first knew him as an intimate friend of my 
mother, he could scarcely, 1 should say, have attained 
the age of thirty. He was the son of a highly 
respectable solicitor in Golden Square; but whether he 
was a descendant of the Saracen maid and the merchant 
on whose romantic union the plot of the “Loving 
Ballud of Lord Bateman" was to all appearance 

T am not prepared to say. Although he 
was a constant sayer of good things, I never met 
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so nervously shy a wit as he was; but of the spon- 
taneity of that wit I think that I can give a tolerably 
sufficing illustration in the anecdote that, having once 
to reprove a rather prodigal young kinsman of whom, 
nevertheless, he was very fond, he told him that “he 
was going to the dogs, and that the best thing he could 
do would be to go thither and come back as soon as ever 
he could.” The wo/, to my mind, is as crisp as any- 
thing that Douglas Jerrold ever said. 

T have an idea that & Beckett was what in the 
theatrical parlance of the time was termed “stock- 
author” at the St. James’s—that is to say, he wrote 
extravaganzas, and occasionally farces and short dramas, 
for a stipulated weekly salary. Planché was in like 
manner “ stock-author” at several London theatres; 
notably at the old Olympic under the Vestris manage- 
ment, and at Covent Garden under the sceptre of 
Vestris and Charles Mathews. For his subsequent 
Lyceum extravaganzas, written for Vestris and 
Mathews, he was, I should say, paid literally “by 
the piece” ; but there was a stock-author for farces at 
the last-named house in the person of the late William 
Brough—the brother of bert B. Brough—poet, 
dramatist, and wit, and uncle of that deservedly 
popular actress, Miss Fanny Brough. One of the last 
stock-authors of any note that I can remember in 
a first-rate London theatre was Dion Boucicault, who 
served Charles Kean at the Princess’s in 1850-1, and 
who, while he was taking a weekly salary, wrote or 
adapted for the stage, among other pieces, Louis XT., 
La Dame de St. Tropez, The Vampire, and The Corsican 
Brothers. I should say that in the end the iron 
of stock-authorship—the meagre weekly salary and 
the deprivation of authorial rights—entered into Dior 
Boucicault’s soul; since he was destined to bring 
about a tremendous revolution in the system of re- 
munerating dramatists; and our leading playwrights 
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nowadays have ample reason to be grateful to the 
astute Baier bE The oalees shee ue: insisted that 
managers 6! ir authors a large percent 
on the daily peste of the house. I Leneihee te 
G. RB. Sims makes as much as £5,000 by a comedy or a 
melodrama. For aught I know he may make a great 
deal more; but of this Tam confident: that five-and- 
thirty years ago, and with all the popularity he justly 
he would not have earned as much as £500 
the very finest piece produced by his facile and 


I tal Save a good deal more to say about Gilbert 
Abbot & Beckett in the course of these pages; but I 
may just mention here that he was called to the Bar, at 

» I think, he rarely practised; and that after 
along and brilliant carcer as a contributor of Punch, 
and as a leader-writer to the Zimes, he was appointed one 
of the stipendiary police magistrates for the metropolis. 
He died, much too soon for friendship, in 1856, All 

thful as he was when I first’ knew him, he had 

considerable journalistic and theatrical experience, 
and had been for a short time lessee of the Hitzroy 
Theatre (afterwards the Queen's, and then the Prince of 
Wales's), which, for more than a generation, was one of 
the unluckiest play-houses in London; but which was 
fated to have a career of almost unexampled prosperity 
and celebrity under the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baneroft. 


At the age of three or four and_ twenty, 

i Beckett had been proprietor and editor of a large 
aumber of short-lived periodicals, among which I may 
cite The Terrife Penny Magazine, Lhe Ghost, The 
Lover, Nhe Gallery of Horrors, The Figaro Monthly, and 
The Figaro Caricatere Gallery ; while, in a co-partoer- 
with Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt, a gentleman 
whom TI shall have frequently to mention later on, 
he had sought the favour of the reading public with 
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Figaro in London, The Wag, Dibdin’s Penny Trumpet, 
The Evangelical Penny Magazine, Poor Richard’s 
Journal, and The Thief—the last an imitation of the 
Paris Voleur, and all of them clever and short-lived 
periodicals. ‘I'here was a flux of cheap and ephemeral 
penny weeklies even in those far-off days, when there 
was a heavy paper duty, and a tax of no less than 
eighteenpence on every newspaper advertisement; and 
among the starters and editors of the usually disastrous 
little ventures, the most persistent and the most prolific 
were Gilbert i Beckett, three out of the seven Brothers 
Mayhew, and Thomas Littleton Holt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall were also constant 
visitors to the St. James’s green-room. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall I never knew intimately; but I was on the 
friendliest terms with her husband almost down to 
the time of his death, in 1889, at the great age 
of §8. When I first knew him, in 1838, he had 
been sub-editor of the Britannia, editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine, and was just about to establish 
the Art Union Journal, the parent of the existing Art 
Journal. The last time I saw “Sam” Hall was in 
1878, at the funeral of dear old George Cruikshank, 
at which the late Lord Houghton, General McMurdo, 
S. C. Hall, and the present writer were the pall- 
bearers; but I frequently corresponded with him in 
the late evening of his years. 

There was produced at the St. James’s, in Braham’s 
time, a drama called Zhe French Refugee, in which I 
think my mother played; but I specially remember 
that the part of the engénue was enacted by a singu- 
larly beautiful girl named Alison. She afterwards 
acquired considerable celebrity as an actress. -She 
married a Captain Seymour ; and many years afterwards 
I met her at dinner at the house of my dear old friend 
Charles Reade, novelist and dramatist, at Knights- 
bridge. I attended her funeral at Willesden. 
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Alfred Wiest T have already mentioned, not as 
juenter of the green-room, but as an actor. Old 
Mr. John Parry, also, futher of John Parry, junior, and 
Who was himself somewhat noted as a writer on Welsh 
music, was frequently to be seen in the St. James's 
room. So was a Mr. Barham Livius, of whom 
remember little beyond his certainly peculiar name, 
and the fact that he had a head closely resembling 
that of Samuel Rogers, poet and banker—that is to say, 
a death’s head. There was likewise a Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris; and another gentleman of chivalric rank, of 
whom the rumour ran that he had been knighted by 
William TV. in mistake for somebody else. 

So much for the St. James’s green-room. Of 
that at the Haymarket, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Benjamin Webster, TI have not, as 
regards the period in question, much to say. When 
Braham went to pieces, my mother accepted an 

ment for u short time at the Haymarket; but 
she no kind of chance of obtaining appreciation 
for her talents at the “Little Theatre”; inasmuch as 
Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of the Love Chase was 
in the full tide of its splendid success ; and the most 
that my parent could hope for was to be “under- 
stady” to that admirable comédienne Mrs. Glover, 
who coke the Widow Green in Sheridan Knowles’s 
tes he cast was a sumptuous one. The elder 
m was Sir William Fondlove, Webster was Wild- 
rake, and Mrs. Nisbett, Constance. The lovers’ 
fiarrel’ between the last-named couple I shall never 
tage: and the house used to burst into a rapture 
Janse when Constance, exasperated by Wild- 
reba x } 








punegyrics of an imaginary mistress, exclaims :— 


Gonstance—" She should be—" 

Wildrake— —W hat." 

Constance—“ What you got thrice your share of when at school, 
And yet not half your due.” 
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My mother’s engagement came to an abrupt and 
sad termination by her falling sick of the small-pox; 
and months passed before she was quite conval- 
escent. We children were sent away with our nurse, 
Mrs. Esner, and my mother’s maid Mary Anne, first to 
a house on Richmond Green; next to one on Clapham 
Common, and ultimately to board and lodge with a 
Mrs. Chesterton in Duchess Street, Portland Place. I 
just mention the names of the faithful servitors to 
whose custody we were consigned, with the object of 
briefly drawing attention to the extraordinary change 
which has taken place in the conditions of domestic 
service within the last half century. I think Nurse 
Esner was with us full ten years, and Mary Anne Merri- 
man was the youngest of three sisters—Letitia and 
Emma were the other two—who had been successively 
in my mother’s service and only left that service to be 
married to well-to-do tradesmen. The three sisters 
were the daughters of a respectable butcher and farmer 
in Leicestershire; they saw no degradation in domestic 
servitude, and did their work cheerfully, lovingly, and 
faithfully, for wages which a modern parlour-maid 
would laugh to scorn. Letitia, the eldest of the three, 
must have left us about 1835. My mother dying at 
Brighton in 1860, I brought her remains to London, 
to lay them by the side of my brother Charles and my 
sister Augusta at Kensal Green Cemetery; and when 
the funeral was over, I found, weeping behind a tomb- 
stone, our old, old servant Letitia Merriman. 

My mother was attended during er sore sickness 
by Sir James Clark, one of the Queen’s physicians; by 
Mr. Stone, a well-known practitioner of the time—but, 
do not remember whether he was a physician or a 
surgeon—and by the two Guthries, father and son, who 
had looked after my miserable eyes in my early child- 
hood. ‘he attack of small-pox, unusually violent in 
its character, had temporarily deprived my mother of 
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her sight; but she ually recovered her vision, and 
she has often told, aces her first consciousness of 
convalescence was when old Mr. Gathrie, 
one morning, caused a looking-glass to be placed on the 
bed and bade her to look at herself to see how " d—d 
ugly ” she was. He was a most humane, compassionate, 
and generous surgeon; he never took one penny fee 
from us; but he was a brusque, short-tempered gentle- 
man, and he swore freel; 
hen quite iced health, which was, I think, 
about the end of May, 1839, my mother, whose finances 
had been terribly disorganised from her long illness, 
took a benefit at the Haymarket Theatre. The princi- 
pal attraction of the evening was Vanbragh’s comedy 
i The Provoked Hixband—Lord Townley being played 
by William Charles Macready; while Lady Townley 
was ‘acted by Miss Taylor, afterwards Mrs. Walter 
» The entertainment concluded with a farce in 
the inimitable Irish comedian, Tyrone Power, 
took part. All these good and true artists gave their 
services gratuitously; and in the course of the evening 
some by tI music was performed which was 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Her 
te Queen honoured my parent with her 
gene patronage; and she was also supported by 
mstant and generous patronesses, who had known 
her and befriended her ever since her days of early 
widowhood—the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, the Marchioness of Westminster, and the 
Countess Stanhope. 
Let me succinctly recall our general state and 
in the summer of 1839. My eldest brother 
lerick was, as | have already mentioned, in Paris, 
ane the pianoforte under Kalkbrenner; my second 
Charles Kerrison, the godson of the gallant 
General, Sir Edward Kerrison, had been educated at 
the Blue Coat School, where he rose to be “Great 
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Erasmus” and Deputy Grecian. He was a ripe Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew scholar, an admirable penman, a 
skilled elocutionist ; and he had more learning and more 
humour in his little finger than I ever had in my 
whole right hand. He would have made a figure in 
the Church, or at the Bar, or in the Indian Civil 
Service; but for some reason, inscrutable to me, my 
mother removed him from Christ’s Hospital, just as he 
was about to be nominated Grecian; and consequently 
he never proceeded to the University. He proceeded 
instead to a desk in the offices of the Edinburgh Life 
Assurance Company, and a year or two later, through 
the influence of Mr. Somers Cocks, he obtained a 
Government clerkship in the Tithes Commissioners 
Office, Somerset Place, Somerset House, the head of 
his department being Colonel Dickson of the Royal 
Engineers, a gentleman who, not only then, but for 
years afterwards, treated him with unvarying kindness. 
My sister Augusta, who was now fifteen years of age, 
although, poor little soul! she did not look more than 
twelve, was sent, when my mother got well, as a day- 
boarder to an excellent school in Golden Square, con- 
ducted by a Mrs. Johnson. This lady’s husband kept 
a hatter’s shop at the corner of Regent Street and Vigo 
Street; but it was deemed a terrible breach of etiquette 
among Mrs. Johnson’s young lady-pupils to speak of 
the emporium at the corner of Vigo Street as a shop— 
they always called it “the warehouse.” As for my 
brother Albert, who was two years my senior, and who 
was not a very bright boy, he was sent, first to a 
middle-class school in Bedfordshire, and afterwards to 
one at Clapham, where he had for a schoolfellow Mr. 
Francis Ravenscroft, the present manager, I apprehend, 
of the Birkbeck Bank. I mention this little circum- 
stance for the reason that, in the course of every year 
I receive large numbers of letters from elderly gentle- 
men, who claim me as their former schoolfellow; then 
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again, I am not unfrequently reminded by elderly 
correspondents that I am an “Old Blue,” and am 
asked whether I remember the Public Suppers—at 
which, by the way, my mother used sometimes to sing 
—the Easter excursions to the Mansion House, the 
rigid discipline maintained by Mr. Huggins, the 
steward, and the goodness of heart of Dr. Rice, the 
head-master. 


CHAPTER X. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 





Learning Melodios by Latin and Greek—Minor Accomplishments— 
Barbarity of English Nchouls—'The Fear of the Rod—Matadie de Languenr 
A Family Council. 

I was eleven years old when my mother recovered 

from her illness, and I had never been to school. Stay 

—I think that in my very early childhood I was sent 

for a few weeks to a day-school kept by a widow lady 

named Scott—a connection, unless I am mistaken, of 
the well-known artist Scott, of Brighton. My remem- 
brance, however, of this scholastic establishment does 

not extend beyond a hazy impression, but I spent a 
od deal of my time in the delicious society of a 

farge paper bag full of those delectable sweetmeats 
known as brandy-balls; which made me very 
happy, and, as regards my fingers and my face, 
exceedingly sticky. But I should say that my very 
brief sojourn at Mrs. Scott’s day-school was just 
before I went blind, and that it was thought more 
prudent that I should devote my attention to lollipops 
than to learning. 

I repeat that in the third year of the Queen’s 
reign I was eleven years old; and I can say with the 
honest consciousness that no human being—not even 
my bitterest enemy—could ever accuse me of conceit 
that I was a clever boy. I had not a particle, it is true, 
of imagination, and never had. My parent had un- 
wisely refused to allow me to be taught a single note 
of music; but I had learned by ear nearly every one 
of the melodies in the Italian, French, and English 
operas of the period, and nearly all the songs that were 
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then favourites in fashionable society; and at present, 
my voice is cracked, and my intonation 
imperfect, I can hur all the tunes which I heard in 
and in hood, My dear brother Charles, 
fresh from the Blue t School, had well grounded me 
in Latin and in Greek. I never became a very good 
Latin scholar, but those who surround me and solace 
me in my old age have got all my juvenile Greek 
exercise and copy-books, and could testify, were it 
necessary, that no night passes now without my doing 
my Greek “rabber up of memory” in characters a 
little more crabbed than of yore, but still minute and 
ible. Right years ago T came home from India 
in w P. & O. on board which the late Sir William 
Gregory, sometime Governor of Ceylon, was also a 
7 . I noticed that he used to watch me grinding 
away at the most fascinating of all languages in the 
saloon in the evening; and at length he said to me, 
“That which you do after dinner I do before breakfast. 
T always have an hour’s Homer in the morning.” And 
Sir William Gregory was then sixty-eight years of age. 
Aé eleven I could speak French ungrammatically but 
fluently, and I can say the same as regards Italian. 
eral draw better than boys of eleven can generally 
handle the pencil, and I was—to conclude—for my 
age, a very well-read boy, especially conversant with 
history, with biography, and with geography and books 
of travel. 

But IT had never been to school, nor even received 
any lessons from a professional tutor. ay only instruc. 
tors had been my sister Augusta and my brother 
Charles, who, when 1839 came, had no longer the 
leisure to teach me, I longed, I yearned, T panted 
to go to school; to be under the authority and to 
listen to the counsels of some wise and learned man. 
T was an affectionate boy; I loved my parent with my 
heart and soul; but I chafed ata petticoat government, 
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T had an uneasy sensation that I was not understood, 
that I was often rebuked without cause, and praised 
when I had not deserved commendation. My mother 
hesitated to send me to school for a reason which I 
am half ashamed to give, but which I must needs 
explain, because I wish in this book to be as candid as 
ever I can. ~ 
The discipline at English schools at this period was 
perhaps not so utterly ous ax it was in the days 
when it used to be said humorously of Dr. Parr 
“that he kept a private slaughter-house at Alton, 
as he had kept slaughter-houses before at Stanmore, 
at Colchester, and at Norwich”; but that discipline 
was still to a great extent ferocious. IT was ito 
to school, bat I shuddered at the idea of being 
ten. My mother, the kindest, the best, and the 
most d of parents, was still the daughter of a 
slave-owner, and had inherited not a little of the slave- 
owner's approval of the lash. To her other children 
she was a severe mother; to me, she was generally 
mild; probably because I was the youngest of her 
children, and next because in my early years T was 
a miserable little invalid. I do not remember that 
between the ages of five and ten T was Rael ee! 
punished more than five times; but every one of those 
chastisements burnt into my soul as though I had been 
torn with red-hot pincers, or seared with a branding- 
iron. It was the degradation and not the pain of 
the punishment that I felt. When I was eleven and 
hud become a serious, thinking, logical and kenning 
boy, much of my life became an Inferno to me. Twas 
not beaten; but I was continually threatened with the 
scourge, I was continually menaced with being sent 
to some strict school; and rods and canes and straps 
were continually, figuratively speaking, brandished 
before my eyes. 
T was always a nervous boy; and at last, through 
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sheer nervous tension, I fell into a lethargic, tottering, 
and trembling state of ill-health approaching that 
which the French call a maladie de dangueur. 1 ceased 
to take pleasure in my beloved books and my equally 
beloved pen-and-ink drawings; and would brood for 
hours, crouching in a chair, to be rebuked for sulkiness, 
or threatened with punishment for idlenoss,. I was 
neither sulky nor wilfully idle. I- was only wretched ; 
and my young heart had been taken out of me. Some- 
ing had to done. I was ashamed. to tell the 
doctors the cause of my misery; "#0 a conse’ de 
Saiille wis summoned. My aunt Sophy, who kept 
a school somewhere near Lisson Grove, and who was 
a diseiplinarian, opined that the only way of meeting 
my case was a liberal application of the stick. My 
aunt Eliza held that I ought to be sent into the 
country; and that plenty of new-laid eggs, new milk, 
and apple-pie would soon restore me to health and 
. But my dear cousin Hlise and my dearest 
cousin Sara, both West Indians, and the daughters 
of slave-owners, and who probably understood the 
peculiarities of my case much better than any other 
of my relations did, pointed out that T loved learning, 
and that it was absolutely necessary that my studies 
should be directed by an experienced and capable 
teacher of my own sex. 

Furthermore, they remarked that I was already a 
tolerable linguist, and that my capacity for learning 
Janguages ought to be diligently encouraged and 
developed. inally, my cousin Sara ssid that she 
Knew a Madame Dizi, an English Indy who had 
married an eminent French harpist, and who lived 
in the Pare Monceaux, Paris. Madame Dizi, she would 
be bound, would soon find a first-rate school for me 
in the French capital, and in Frerch schools, she 
eoneluded, everybody knew that no corporal punishment 
whatever was inflicted. An immense load of agony 
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‘and terror was removed from my mind when these good 
words were uttered by my cousin Sara; and my 
mother, after much cogitation, gave her consent to 
my being sent to school in France so soon as one had 
been found by Madame Dizi. Fortunately, we were 
in funds,at the time ; by her benefit at the Haymarket, 
my mother had realised more than £300; and it luckily 
happening: that two of her former pupils got married 
that season, she was able to make a handsome addition 
to our modest pecunium by the commission she received 
from a well-known firm of pianoforte manufacturers for 
two grand pianofortes, which she purchased to the 
account of the happy brides. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
SCHOOL DAYS IN PARIS, 


French Boys und their Games—Black-holo—/' 
-—At the Théitre Comte—Alexandre 
—laiy Granville in a Chair of State—Grisi, 
P la—Lady Harriet d'Orsay and her'Ringh 
Buck to England. 





of the Namo of 
Salon Frascati 
Tablacho, and 
rench Animosity 






We came back to England, to my intense sorrow and 
disgust, early in 1541. I say sorrow and disgust, 
was getting on very well at school in 
Paris, and had lively hopes of getting on better. It 
was # school of hard work; and [ should say that, 
what with composing my daily themes, construing 
my Latin and Greek lessons, attending the mathe- 
matical and drawing classes, and preparing at the 
boarding-house, in the evening, the morrow’s lessons, 
I studied on the average full eight hours a day. 
We had a very large playground at the Pension 
im the Rue de Courcelles; but the cricket-field was 
wholly unknown to us. In the winter we drove hoops 
or chased the flying ball; in the summer we played 
marbles and battledore-and-shuttlecock; and there was 
also a game tolerably popular with us, called aur barres, 
akind of prisoner's base, On the whole, I do not 
think that we played much. It was not then the 
fashion for French schoolboys to join in any pastimes 
of the violent sort, such as football, or running, or 
leaping. Such a thing as a pugilistic encounter was 
never heard of among the boys; ond the most serious 
trouble into which I got during my scholastic career 
in Paris was due to my having thrown, at Christmas- 
time, a snowball at one of my schoolfellows. The 
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cheery missile hit him on the nose, but otherwise did 
him no harm; but it seemed that I had outraged 
the dignity of the youthful Gaul, who lodged a formal 
complaint against me with the Prefect of Studies for 
having been guilty of voiex de fat! and the employment 
of force majeure; and I know not how many hundreds 
of lines of Virgil I had to write out in expiation of 
that unfortunate snowball escapade. 

T have told you that there was no kind of corporal 
punishment at the French school to which I was 
fortunate enough to be sent; but if there was no 
birch, there was certainly a disagreeable amount of 
black-hole for serious offences; and as the cackhof, or 
solitary cell, assigned to offenders, was supposed 
to be infested by rats—I do not believe that such 
was really the case—you may imagine that many 
an English schoolboy would have preferred a sound 
thrashing to three days in the cackof on bread and 
water. Asa solace for the strictness of the discipline 
maintained, we had plenty of leave, and enjoyed almost 
as much freedom as the London Blue Coat boys 
in roaming about the streets of Paris; and we often 
went to the opera or to the play—amusements that 
were forbidden to the Blue Coat boys of half a 
century ago. 

One visit to the theatre made by the inmates 
of the Pension Hénon in a body, numbering, I should 
say, about cighty, to a certain tiny theatre in the 
Passage Choiseul, I shall not readily forget. In this 
miniature sa//e a whole block of seats in the pit had 
been secured for us; and one summer afternoon, imme- 
diately after dinner—say six p.m.—we were marched 
down to the Passage Choiseul, escorted by the Prefect 
of Studies and by three pions, or under-ushers—forlorn, 
dejected creatures, who had nothing to do with 
teaching the boys, but whose duties were to secure 
silence during the evening hours of study; to watch 
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them during prayers ; to report all cases of misconduct 
to the proprietors of the pension, and generally to 
act as spies and delaters. These pions were hated, 
despised, and snubbed by the school generally; and 
by Pape blaaee pupils they were often openly bullied 
and |. ‘To my mind they merited much more 

ment than hostility—much more compassion 
than contumely. It was not their fault that they 
had eae emvele into that galley. ‘Lhe pion of the 
period—I hope his lot has been improved in modern 
times—was usually a social failure, an innocent 
“ duffer.” 

One specially mournful type of the class I 
vividly recollect. He was a large, long, shambling 
being, with a scrubby red head, and a pasty visage 
pasty adorned with freckles. He had bleared eyes, 

left legs—so to speak—and large bony hands with 
the finger-nails always in half mourning. He had been 
academically educated at the Collége Louis le Grand, 
T think, but had failed in each and every career which he 
had essayed. Junior clerk to a notary; actor, éevivain 
publique; assistant to a quack doctor, emplayé in the 
Powpes Funcbres; bookkeeper in a bureau de nourrices 
—he had been everything by turns, and nothing long, 
till he subsided into the lowly state of a pion in a 
seholustic pension. “ Bel que c'est ma faute xi je suis nae 
gasaehe?” Ve would sometimes plaintively ask. His 
name, if I remember right, was Baquet. What are 
you to do with a man of the name of Baquet? 

The performances at the Théiitre Comte, which 
in 1539 was the name of the Lillipatian play-house 
in the P Choiseul, began early: in fact, it was 
atheatre for children. Comte was a notable conjurer of 
the First Napoleonic era, who had taken the small house 
called “Le Théitre de: es Eléves,” and renamed it 
after himself. Of the pieces played on the night of our 
visit [cm only soe aoe that one was about Frederick 
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the Great and a youthful page who had a mother; and 
that the generosity of the illustrious monarch to his 
youthful servitor made us all weep Pentfully, 

But it is the audience and not the performance that 
dwells in my mind. Among my schoolfellows in the pit 
were the two young sons of Casimir Delavigne, poet and 
dramatist; a son of Dumanoir, a prolific vaudevillist ; 
and a son of Jaime, another versatile dramaturge of the 
period. But there was another, son of a noted dramatic 
author, and one destined to achieve the brightest fame 
both as a novelist and a writer for the stage. This was 
a shapely young fellow, who in 1839 must have been 
about sixteen. He had very light blue-grey eyes and 
an abundance of soft, light, auburn hair, which curled 
in rather a frizzled mass. The name of this youth was 
Alexandre Dumas; and he was the son of the renowned 
author of “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” and of “ Le Comte 
de Monte Cristo." Among the articles, the use of 
which was for some absurd reason or another forbidden 
to us pensionnaires, was an opera-glass; and young 
Alexandre Dumas, who was at the back of the pit, and 
who was, I believe, naturally short-sighted, coolly 
produced such a forbidden object, and began to scan 
Frederick the Great and his page behind the foot- 
lights. The mutinous act was at once perceived and 
resented by the Prefect of Studies. “4 das Je lorynon, 
Monsieur Dumas! & bas le lorgnon!” he exclaimed in 
wrathful tones. Unprophetical prefect! Little could 
the pedant, unendowed with foresight, know that the 
lad who had violated the school regulations by using a 
lorgnon was destined to be the author of “Le Demi- 
Monde” and “ La Dame aue Camélias.” 

My mother had gone to London during the sum- 
mer season of 1840 to give a round of singing lessons 
among her old clientéle; and, returning to Paris in 
the late autumn, she gave a grand concert at the 
Salon Frascati, which only two years previously had 
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been finally disestablished as a public gaming-house by 
the Paris Municipality. Frascati was ies angle ef 
the Boulevard and the Rue de Richelieu. The edifice 
was, I think, down in 1841, and all kinds of 
constructions, jeated to all kinds of purposes, had 
been installed on the site of the famous pavilions and 
is; but the fraud saloon in which my mother 
her concert had been the identical apartment 
in which the enterprising speculator M, Bénazet— 
of the Kursaal, Baden-Baden—bad carried 

on, with such immense profit to himself, the pleasin, 
game of frente-et-quarante; while the apartment which 
my mother converted into a refreshment-room had been 
the one devoted to roulette ; aud yet another smaller 
éalon, which for the nonce she utilised as a withdraw- 
ing-room for the artistes, had been in the time of 
Boursault, the predecessor of Bénazet, a select. little 
faferno, in which the game exclusively played was 
creps, or crabs—a game of dice—at present, I should 
say, altogether obsolete. ‘The concert was under the 
immediate patronage of the then British Ambassadress, 
Granville, who came to the Salon Frascati with 
his Excellency and the whole staff of the Embassy, 
the latter including, if I mistake not, a principal 
by the name of Henry Lytton Bulwer, the 
brother of the illustrious novelist, the first Earl of 
Lytton, and who himself was afterwards to be Lord 


For the accommodation of the Ambassadress—how 
Manners change! and how we change with them !— 
my mother caused to be erected in the saloon—where 
once the monotonous voice of the donnewr de cartes 
had been heard hundreds of times a day : ‘Rouge perd 
et cowleur,” or “' Rouge gagne, coueur perd”—wa kind 
of throne on a daut-pay, upholstered in crimson and 

Id and surmounted by the Royal Arms of England. 

her Excellency sat in her chair of state; and in 
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the intervals of the songs and the concerted pieces 
the beau monde and the members of the corps diplo- 
matigue came to pay their court to the consort of the 
exceptionally popular representative of Queen Victoria, 
large number of distinguished voeal and instrn- 
mental artists performed at this, to us, memorable 
musical festival. Giulietta Grisi, then in the noon-tide 
of her beauty and her genius, sang; so did Tambarini, 
the great baritone; so did Lablache, the renowned 
basso. Malibran—the divine Malibran—was dead; 
but among our cavéafrici was her’sister, Pauline Garcia, 
a singer of astonishing compass of voice, who early 
retired from the exercise of her profession to become 
the wife of Monsieur Louis Viardot, the erudite 
art-collector and critic. My mother realised a 
sum of money by this concert; although it was with 
no very agreeable feelings that she received on the 
morrow of the function a summons from the Bureau 
d Assistance Publique to disburse 4 sum amounting 
to several hundreds of francs: being a percentage on her 
receipts as the droi/s dew paueres, or portion of the poor. 
1 wonder what our London theatrical managers and 
concert organisers would think if they were called upon 
to pay such « percentage on their nightly takings? ‘To 
be sure, there are no regular poor-rates payable by all 
householders, in France. 

Tn the winter of 1840 my mother went a great deal 
into society in Paris; and from time to time I obtained 
an exea/, or “pass,” from my pension, and was taken 
out to soirées and receptions in the great world. In 
particular do I remember many happy evenings passed 
at the apartments, in the Rue Tronchet, close to the 
Charch of the Madeleine, of Lady Harriet D'Orsay. 
She was a most beautiful lady, who had been Miss Harriet 
Gardiner, a daughter of the Earl of Blessington, but not 
by the literary Countess. She espoused en premitres 
noces that king of dandies, Alfred, Count D’Orsay, the 
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son of fe eax D’Orsay, and one of Napoleon's favourite 
;_ but the domestic virtues were not in Count 


bliss there were in the business. Lady Harriet, some 

years afterwards, married Mr. Spencer Cowper, and was 

esteemed for her piety and philanthropy by the 
colony in Paris. 

Tf remember her as a charming lady, with |ustrous 
eyes, who dressed her hair in what I have always 
held to be the most bowitching fashion—a bunch 
of ringlets on each side of tlie head, such as you 
see in the portraits of Mfenrietta Maria, and in 
those of some of the beauties of the Court of 
Charles Li. Lady Harriet D'Orsay was really the 
heroine of a story which has been told in at least twenty 
forms of twenty different ladies of fashion, She was 

aiding at a stall at a vente de charité, or bazaar, 

im aid of the funds of some asylum or another, 
when there came up the young Duke of Orleans, son 
and heir of King ataais *hilippe. The Duke, after 
some polite small talk, began to extol the beauty of her 
hair; and, indecd, her Henrietta Maria coifure hod 
never looked glossicr und softer than it did this day. 
“Oh!” said His Royal Highness, “if I could only 
one of those enchanting ringlets!" ‘How 

much would Monseigneur give for one ? ked Lady 
Harriet, Wely, “ive thousand francs? “ Bive 
thousand franes!”” repeated the Duke; “a mere daga- 
fellef” “Six thousand francs?” “Anything so 
charming a lady chose to ask.” “I will not be extor- 
tionate,” pursued Lady Harriet; “We will say five 
thousand.” And then she very composedly produced a 
dainty little pair of scissors; snipped off the adorable 
Seer Misia vinglet;. wrapped ib, in silver paper, 
and handed it, with a smile and a curtsey full of grace- 
ful dignity, to the Duke. His Royal Highness looked 
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very straight down his nose; and returning Lady 
Harriet’s salute, stalked, somewhat gloomily, away. 
But his Privy Purse duly forwarded the money next day. 
Toan imagine that the agonies of the fragal, not to say 
rsimonious, King Louis eae when he heard of 
‘is prodigality on the part of the heir to the Crown, 
must have been shocking to contemplate. 

Now you will understand how sorry I was to be 
suddenly torn from my beloved Paris, from the studies 
in which T delighted, and the society which, to my 

mind, seemed so beautiful, so refined, and so 
intellectual. We were driven out of France mainl; 
through rumours of war between France and [ 
and the alarmist representations of our friend Tamburini. 
There was, indeed, not only the usual display of rancour 
against England in the columns of the French press— 
rancour accentuated by the British operations in Syria 
and the capture of St. Jean d’Acre by Sir Charles 
Napier; but popular feeling among the masses, of a 
nature hostile to this country, was almost universall 
vife. I had a hard time of it at college and at my - 
ing-house; normally, I used to be worried and heckled 
in consequence of the base conduct of Marshal Blicher 
and the Prussians in coming up instead of General 
Grouchy and the French at the battle of Waterloo, 
But towards the end of 1840 these inimical sentiments 
became further embittered all kinds of absurd 
calumnies touching our proceedings in the Kast—how 
we had unjustly arrested French subjects and fired upon 
French hospitals and lazarettos. An additional grievance 
against England was the madeap expedition of Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to Boulogne. At the time 
of this crazy escapade the French were positively 
deifying the memory of Napoleon the Great, whose 
remains were being brought from St. Helena to France 
for interment in the Invalides, and whose second 
funeral I witnessed. 


bed el 
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Yet, for all this, the French were savagely angry 
that the Bonapartist plot should have been hatched 
in London; and this anger was aggravated to the 

int of exasperation by the circumstance that the 

ince and his more or less disreputable followers 
had landed in France from a British steamer, spe- 
cially chartered for the voyage, and called The Hdta- 
burgh Casile. Night after night disorderly crowds 
assembled im front of the British Embassy in the 
Rue du Faubourg Si. Honoré, yelling for “le sang 
de Milord Granville,” and even “he sang de Patten” — 
the only fault of poor Mr. Patten being that he was one 
of the medical attendants of the Embassy, and that his 
residence was just opposite Lord Granville’s hotel. My 
mother lived hard by, in the Rue de la Pépiniére, and 
she beeame so terrified with the nightly disturbances in 
the Faubourg, and the representations of Tamburini 
—whio declared that war was imminent, and that 
he had sold all his money ont of the French renfes— 
that she hastily removed my sister from the convent 
where her education was being completed ; took me away 
from my college in the Rue St. Li @, and from my 
pension in the Rue de Courcelles, and so packed up and 
departed, bag and baggage—my eldest brother being 
one of the party—to Boulogne, and so to Dover. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


‘Tho Theatro Royal, Doyer Henry, Wallack and his Blip ofthe Tongne—Jamos 
Wallack and his Son—An Novel—Producing The Yello Rose— 
W. R. Copoland and his Honest Cheektakors Chara Beda as Hamlet 
Shakespeare as the Ghost—A Military Funeral, 






Ture was no Lord Warden Hotel at Dover in those 
days; and the railway to London, although considerable 
progress had been made in the work, was, in IS41, 
very far from completion. It was, I think, at a 
cosy old-fashioned hostelry by the side of “ The Gun,” 
kept by an old-fashioned worthy named Hipgrave, that 
we first took up our quarters: subsequently removing 
to furnished apartments in Snargate Street, opposite 
the Heights, the little summer-houses on the gentle 
slopes of which used to fill me with huge delight. Ido 
not think that my mother’s finances were at the time 
in a very prosperous condition. School and boarding 
and lodging bills had swallowed up the bulk of the 
profits of the grand concert at the Salon Frascati; 
my eldest brother was a rather expensive young man; 
and in so desperate a hurry had we been to leave the 
fair land of France that we had dispensed with the 
diligence and travelled post in a derline de poyage— 
a mode of locomotion which cost a good deal of mone 
Be it as it may, my mother found it necessary to 
something to keep the domestic pof-av-fcw simmering. 
My dear, indefatigable parent had not altogether run 
out of funds; so she thought that she might utilise 
a portion of her small remaining peculium by helping 
to “run” the Theatre Royal, Dover, an exiguous 
play-house, the fortunes of which, like thore of many 
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remy apittsttres—ot The Miller and his Men. 
scene of the play, Grindof’ has to ask 

ed feo eos, disguised as millers, the question, 

“ Are those sacks disposed of?” But, confusing his 

| Words in an almost incomprehensible manner—for he 
was a well-educated man—he said, “J+ them sacks 

} off” ‘To which the brigand-miller promptly 
ly, as it turned out in the long run— 
Yes, they am.” He laughs best who laughs 
ast. The brigand had his joke; but Harry Wallack 
owas stage- ; and very speedily the maladroit wag 
got the “sack.” The gentleman who played Grindoff 
was a brother 4 that superb actor James Wallack, 
= after a and brilliant career in England, 
gen in the United States, where, at 

New r) ie founded ‘ Wallack’s Theatre,” in the 
of which he was succeeded by his accom- 

son, the late Lester Wallack, All the young 
fallacks, sons of James, were friends of my brother 
en myself. More than one of them, I think, 
commissions in the army; and one was for some 
arctan of Millinak” Piscon They, wareifine, 
ee ee es, fellows, as handsome as their 
he Jast time that I saw James 

| Wallac then asirswn very old and feeble, was at the 
| house of his son Lester, at New York, in 1864; and 
| ‘the latter told me that when his father went to the 
“States he had accidentally taken with him the manu- 
‘script of a novel which T had written at the mature 
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age of thirteen, and which bore the attractive, although 
not very refined, title of “Jemmy Jenkins; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Sweep.” I would give something to have a 
glance at that manuscript now; since the thing must 
have been written at Dover just after our return from 
France, and it must have been full of the most appalling 
Gallicisms. 

Mr. H. Wallack could do nothing at all with 
the Theatre Royal, Dover; and to him succeeded a 
Miss Caroline Darling—a tall and attenuated young 
lady, who was supposed to excel in “ pantaloon parts.” 
I scarcely think that her surname was really Darling; 
but the name was then one to conjure with, owing 
to the popular enthusiasm excited by the heroism of 
Grace Darling, the dauntless daughter of the Northern 
lighthouse-keeper. Poor Miss Caroline Darling! 
Saturday after Saturday would “the ghost” decline to 
“walk” in her treasury; but she was valiant, although 
impecunious; and on Saturday afternoons would sit 
on a rickety chair, in the middle of the stage, with 
an open and empty reticule on her lap, sobbing, 
“Tear me piecemeal; take my gown, my shawl, my 
boots; but stick to me for another week.” The 
company—there were “stock” companies in the provinces 
in those days—were loyal to their luckless manageress. 
The low comedian used to make a little money by 
singing comic ditties at a public-house “ free-and-easy ” 
after the performance was over; the heavy tragedian 
gave lessons in elocution at a neighbouring boarding- 
school for young ladies; I suspect that the leading lady 
did a little remunerative business on her own account 
in bonnet-building and dress-making ; and the “ walking 
gentleman,” I have reason to know, did under the 
circumstances extremely well; for he lodged at a 
butcher's in Snargate Street, and made love to the 
butcher's daughter. 

My mother came so far as she was able to the 
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assistance of the embarrassed manageress; and the 
business beginning slightly to improve through the 
arrival of a new regiment im the garrison, we brought 
out a new comedy, called Zhe Yellow Rose. It was a 
translation from a French piece, La Rose Jaune; 


in ing the English version I think that my 
cain aaa brother Frederick, my sister, and anpeelt 
all had a share, I know that I made a fair copy of 
the piece, and wrote out all the parts, “eues' and all. 
The Yellow Rose was not, dramatically speaking, a 
success; although the officers of the new regiment 

in force in the dress-circle. The stage 
manager, indeed, had the courage to come before the 
curtain at the conclusion of the play, and to announce 
that it would be repeated until further notice; where- 
upon one of the nine occupants of the gallery called 
out in a resonant, but scarcely friendly, voice, “ Not 
by no means.” Exit The Yellow Rose. So far as 
my memory serves me, Miss Caroline Darling faded 
away shortly afterwards into the Infinities. 

She was succeeded by a Mr. W. R. Copeland, a really 
eapable actor of established reputation, who, some years 
afterwards, became lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, and realised, I have been told, a 
handsome competence. To him is attributed the 
paying that he was the only manager in England who 
had thoroughly honest check-takers and money-takers ; 
“and yet,’ Mr. Copeland was accustomed, reflectively 
to |, “they all buy freehold houses out of salaries 
of fifteen shillings a week.” In 1841, Mr. Copeland 
was verging upon middle-age and inclined to be stout; 
his wife, who ue slender, was a charming lady: had 
poten a slightly too strong peachan? for playin, 
Ophelia and Tule, when perhaps parts of a cet 
matronly type would have suited her better. One of 
Mr. Copeland’s earliest ventures was Hamlet, and he 
unexpectedly found a promising young debutant for 
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the character of the Prince of Denmark in my second 
brother, Charles Kerrison, who, being full of animal 
spirits, had engaged in a lively race with the 
constable in London, and had managed to outrun 
that functionary. 

Harried by usurers at Somerset House, just as 
Anthony Trollope tells us in his “‘ Autobiography ” that 
he was harried, my brother Charles had not been strong 
enough to battle with the sixty-percenters, and had 
resigned his post in the Civil Service, which, I believe, 
he bad always cordially disliked. At all events he be- 
came, before he was twenty-one, a gentleman at large, 
with a strong leaning towards adopting the stage as 
a profession. He had played many parts in amateur 
theatricals at a semi-private theatre in Catherine 
Street, Strand. Of course, when he joined us at Dover, 
he was anxious to enact Hamlet the Dane. Juvenile 
tragedians have displayed such an anxiety ever since 
the days of David Garrick; so at least we infer 
from the memoirs of that mighty actor. My brother 
Charles was really a splendid reciter of blank verse ; 
and in one respect he resembled the original imper- 
sonator of the Royal Dane, for he was “fat and scant 
of breath.” Mr, Copeland, however, saw much promise 
in him, and //amlet was speedily put in rehearsal; Mrs. 
Copeland being inevitably the Ophelia, and my mother 
playing the Queen; while the middle-aged manager 
contented himself with the part of the Ghost. There 
is a dramatic Jegend that the original Ghost was 
Shakespeare himself; and I remember that honest 
John Hollingshead once expressed his entire belief 
in this legend; and cited it as a typical illustration 
of the business astuteness of the poet, who was manager 
as well as actor. “You see,” observed Mr. Hollings- 
head, “there is a very long wait between the appear- 
ance of the Ghost on the platform of the Castle 
Elsivore and his turning up again in the closet scene. 
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Now, what did Shakespeare do, but throw u cloak over 
his armour, aud take a quiet stroll downstairs to make 
sure that he was not being robbed by his employes 


from stout pasteboard, neatly covered with tinfoil, It 
served very well on the first night of performance; only 

the breaking of the strings of the Ghosts 
helmet he experienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
his beaver up. 

‘The Copeland management did not last long ; and the 
ae with their manager, went away in a body, an 
in a hurry, to try their luck at various towns along the 
south coast. My mother was not discouraged; she 

we a masquerade at the theatre, and this was suceceded 
y a oe ‘Vail at a place called, I believe, the Apollo- 
nian ooms. ‘This last function was attended by nearly 
all the officers of the garrison in full uniform. The 
county families came in from Folkestone and Hythe and 
eeigetey and Snargate Street on the night of the ball 
with travelling carriages and postelaises ; 
and my mother made such a comfortable sum of money 
that she felt herself equipped for the London season, and 
made preparations for the migration of herself and family 
to town. 


I have only one other memory of Dover. I 
had seen in Paris the grandiose interment of Marshal 
Macdonald, Duke of Turento, and the infinitely more 
interesting Second Funeral of Napoleon the Great; but 
it was from our drawing-room window in Snargate 


Street that I beheld, for the first time, an English 
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military funeral. It was that of an assistant surgeon in 
the 54th Foot, who had been killed, inadvertently it 
turned out, by some rough in a brawl at a fair, and the 
remains of the poor gentleman were laid to earth with 
due martial honours. Very many have been the famous 
funerals of which I have been a spectator since 1841: 
the Duchess of Kent, the Prince Consort, the blind King 
of Hanover, Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Macaulay, Robert Stephenson, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the Tsar Alexander II. of Russia, the 
Emperor Napoleon IIT., the poor Prince Imperial, the 
Duke of Clarence—all these and many other notable 
personages have I seen interred; yet does there dwell 
abidingly in my memory the image of that quiet funeral 
cortége in Snargate Street, Dover—the dead man’s 
cocked hat and sword lying on the Union Jack which 
was the pall of his coffin; the instruments and mufiled 
drums of the band playing the ‘Dead March in Saul” ; 
the firing party with arms reversed. 


ne 


CHAPTER XIIL 
BACK IN LONDON. 
Hams Bay in 1641—Io the Quadrant 
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TEP Grattan —Weiw's" Shapo”—A Cloake with « Scarlet Lining —¥ 
Detadls—Lunning Intellectuilly to See. 

Tr was with summary diligence that Cvsar came into 
Gaul. As diligently did we proceed from the town of 
Uwsar's citadel to the shores of the Thames, only, as my 
mother’s cash-box was not altogether equivalent to the 
military chest of the Tenth Legion, we were fain to be 
very frugal in our journey to the metropolis. We tray- 
elled from Dover to Canterbury by stage-couch, all our 
heavy bagaage being sent on to London by the humble 
but in those days indispensable necessary waggon. 
‘Then, my mother and my eldest brother proceeded to 
Herne Bay in a i and we children followed in 
an anomalous vehicle drawn by two horses which was 
half a couch and half a fly; the dri the vehicle 
seeming himself somewhat diffident in defining its char- 
acter. Te spoke of it as “conveyance.” Of Herne 
Bay I remember nothing save a prodigiously protracted 
pier, very soon to be immortalised in the pages of the 
not yet nascent Punch, Strangely cnough, I have never 
net foot in the favourite watering-place since the spring 
of 1841. 

At Herne Bay we took steamer for London. It 
was not the first tame that [ had seen the great forests 
of shipping in the Pool; since it was by the Thumes that 
we had travelled to Boulogne on our way to Paris in 
1539; but it was on the return journey that my eldest 
brother pointed out to me two objects which, I know 
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uot why, obstinately refuse to be erased from my 
memory. One was a dhe low-built steamer; and when 
I soe asked where her ae ae might be, T 
was told that the vessel was propelled by an Archime- 
dean screw ; the other wasa sailing vessel, a three-master 
with a hull, not black, but muddy drab, and close to her 
bows were painted in red, and in very large characters, a 
broad arrow and the figure "14." e three-master, my 
brother told me, was a epee ship. Had she any name, 
I wonder, besides “14""? She had a sailing skipper, 
my brother continued, but no captain commandant ; the 
superintendent of the convicts being a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy. 

After a few days spent in a very good hos- 
telry, the “Golden Cross,” Charing Cross, and a 
week in a boarding-house in Panton Square, Hay- 
market, where our nights were chiefly devoted to 
the active pursuit of insecticide, we settled down 
in our old happy hunting ground in the Quadrant; 
our apartments hacks this time at the house of a 
stationer named Drewett. There I made acquaintance 
with a most ingenious machine for cutting enyslopeg, 
which now universally used accessories to 
ence were, until the penny Postage ayn became 
firmly established, very rarel use of. In the 
days before envelopes, people = had very short 
ates to write, and who dia not care about devoting 
a whole sheet of paper to the purpose, used to double 
up half w sheet, scribble their communications there- 
upon, and fold up the missive in a triangular form: 
the base being considerably longer than the sides. 
These triangular letters which, if dexterously folded, 
could be securely sealed or wafered, were known as 
“cocked-hat notes”; bub they were rarely posted. 
With the intrpdhotion, of adhesive postage-stam| ant 
cheap pos itself, came another great revoluti 
the nationa correspondence. Peers and Members of 
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Parliament were no longer importuned for “ franks" — 
‘ing their sla an covering the cost of postage; 
and frank-hunter” practically disappeared, to be 
resuscitated, however, in another incarnation as the 
present and equally objectionable Autograph Fiend. 

In the course of 1842 we saw a great deal of the 
delightful Irish composer Michael William Balfe and 
his wife and family, who occupied the upper part 
of a house in Conduit Street. Balfe was oscillating 
at the time between London and Paris, in which last- 
named city, in 1543, he produced his opera Le Puits 
@ Anour; the libretto being written by MM. Soribe 
and Saint Georges. Madame Lina Balfe, the com- 
poser’s wife, was a stately lady of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, and had been originally a professional eaxtafrice ; 
she had, however, long leit the operatic stage; and, 
apart from the loving care which she bestowed on 
her young children, her principal occupation in life 
seemed to be that of being jealous of Balfe, who, I 
ain afraid, gave her plenty of cause for listening to 
the promptings of the green-eyed monster, It must 
have been towards the end of Is41 that I heard Balfe 
sing in his own opera of Keolanthe at the English Opera 
House—at present the Lyceum—of which he was 
then the lessee. he speculation was a disastrous 
one; and Balfe lost all the money he had made, and 

heavily into debt, besides. He had, when L first 

new him, three children: Louisa, who afterwards 
married a German gentleman named Behrend; Vic- 
toria, who had a very sweet voice, but one, perhaps, 
not quite strong enough for the lyric stage, and who 
marnied first Sir John Crampton, H.B.M.'s Minister 
at St. Petersburg—he had previously been Minister 
at Washington, and I knew him afterwards as Minister 
at Madrid—and, secondly, the Duke of Frias, a grandee 
of Spain, of the very bluest blood, whose father had 
been Ambassador Extraordinary to England at the 
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Coronation of Queen Victoria. When I went to 
Madrid in 1865 and renewed my acquaintance with 
“Vicky,” now become a duchess, I was taken over 
the stables at the Duke’s palatial residence, and there 
I was shown the coche de gala, the splendidly decorated 
state carriage in which the Ambassador Extraordinary 
had ridden to Westminster Abbey. 

Louisa and Victoria Balfe were the playmates of 
my sister and myself. There was also in 1842-3 a 
little mite of a son, known in: the nursery as “ Boy,” 
but who, according to his baptismal certificate, was 
Michael William Balfe. He obtained in early man- 
hood a commission in the Indian Army, but to judge 
from certain distressing circumstances recently made 
pulls, Fortune consistently refused to smile on Mr. 

ichael William Balfe, who appears to have been 
in many respects a counterpart of the fabled “ Murad 
the Unlucky.” 

Although my mother had retained much of 
her aristocratic connection as a teacher of singing, 
the poor gentlewoman naturally could not help 
her pupils getting married; and somehow or another, 
the coming race of young ladies of fashion pre- 
ferred, as a rule, foreign singing-masters to English 
singing-mistresses. Consequently, her health being 
now completely restored, she thought that she would 
go back to that stage which she had loved so well; and 
she found a pleasant opportunity for the exercise both 
of her dramatic and her lyrical talents in the Princess’s 
Theatre, Oxford Street, under the lesseeship and manage- 
ment of Mr. John Medex Maddox. Mr. Maddox was a 
Jew of most Judaical aspect and intonation, whose real 
name was Medex: the ‘“ Maddox” being an ornamental 
suffix, added for purposes best known to himself. His 
brother, Mr. Samuel Medex, familiarly termed “Sam,” 
kept a cigar shop in Oxford Street, directly opposite 
the Princess’s Theatre; and this warehouse, during the 
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Maddox management, became almost as well-known 
a resort for singers and actors as Kilpack's “ Divan” 
in King Street, Covent Gurden, was for actors and 


eats The original Princess’s Theatre, which 
‘been in modern times almost entirely reconstructed, 
was built from the designs of the late Marsh Nelson, 
the architect of the Junior United Service se! 
and of Lord Rothschild’s house in Piccadilly, an 
whom it ae my lot many years afterwards to Are 
as a member the Reform Club. He built the 
Princess's for the famous Bee (= “Mr, 
Polonius”’—the silversmith of Cranbourne Alley, who 
amassed au immense fortune, but muddled it away in 
disastrous speculations: among which was a in- 
vestment in Royal Bonds which were uever paid, and 
who died at last a brother of the Charter House. 
oN venerable foundation, half almshouse, half 
has been a haven of rest to many notable 
peronages whom I remember well. There died 
eff, the author of innumerable dramatic pieces, 
and the adapter to the stage of Pierce Egan's Life 
in London; there, too, ended his days in x oe 
Madison Morton, the author, or rather the a lapter 
from the French, of the screaming farce Bor aad Cow. 
Tn the Charter House likewise found refuge Monk 
Mason, sometime lessee of the Italian O) House, and 
who ascended with Mr. Green in the Nassau Balloon 
on her famous vor to the Continent. John Sheehan, 
“the Trish W Phtkey-Drinker "of the Temple Bar Maga- 
ine, cra in his declining years a brother of 
the ‘Charter House ; and finally among the Carthusians 
eee my ken was Dr. Gustave Ludwig Moritz Strauss, 
early associate of mine and the author of 
a 2 aietng ees y in which fiction is liberally 
sth he published under the 
eh ie i eTke Old Bohemian.” The doctor's 
in the Charter House was not, I believe, a very 
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prolonged one, I think that after a time he | 
weary of “Chapel” twice a day, and dinner in 

and the long black cloak; and I have been told that 
he “ commuted and cut.” 

The Princess’s, which cost nearly £50,000 and 
achieved the ruin of Hamlet, had been turned to many 
uses before it was taken by Maddox, A series of 
Promenade Concerts was given there under the direc- 
tion of a well-known musician named Eliason while we 
were in France; the concerts were not remunerative, 
and when we Serene the sain ears to have 
so entirely abandoned the hope of ing the premises, 
that athe had been ae to an elderly female, 
who dealt in kettle-holders, dog-collars, corkserews, 
scissors, and paulo, and such small wares, to stretch 
her stall right across the principal door of entrance 
a Soe Malt : ed th Mei 

ow lox scraped together suflicient money 
to open the Princess's was a mystery, He had led a 
roving kind of life as pas RT RES acting-manager, 
Setar ai ace and in the lehrane diene 
had travelled with an English singer who, at one 
time, enjoyed considerable celebrity. This lady was 
known as Madame Feron—who had been formerl 
prima donna assoluta at La Scala at Milan. 
read of her as giving her services at the farewell 
benefit of Joseph Grimaldi, the peerless clown; and, 
in, - oe a kindly alain cee talent as et 
eron Glossop in the recently published * - 
fmaos .0E Mr. Jekyll”. She sateried, indeed) seal pasa 
life a Mr. Glossop, the lessee of the disestablished 
Victoria Theatre, at the corner of the New Cat and 
the Waterloo Road. Madaine Feron was the grand- 
mother of Sir Augustus Harris. 

I have an idea that Duke Charles of Brunswick, 
& sufficiently notorious character in London at this 
period, lent Maddox enough cash to tide over the first 
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few months of his management. The Duke, who had 
been burnt out of his capital and his duchy to boot, by 
his insurgent subjects, shortly after the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, was a very tall, heavily whiskered and 
moustachiovd personage of haughty bearing and de- 
cidedly euprenostensing mien. Tie dyed his hair and 
he ronged, used often to see him stalking about, 

bya German nate behind the scenes of the 
Princess's; and about 1547, although I did not come 
in immediate personal contact with him, I executed for 
him an artistie commission to whieh I shall have here- 
after occasion to refer, and which was of 2 somewhat 
remarkable nature. Whoever it was that furnished 
Maddox with the necessary funds, he duly opened the 
theatre with the opera of La Sonnambula and a bur- 
lesque on some Oriental topic in which the heroine— 
or, rather, hero—in o velvet tunic and tights, was a 
plump little lady with a melodious contralto voice who 
was the wife of Mr. H. P. Grattan, popularly known 
as “Harry,” an actor, dramatist, journalist, and comic 
writer, who was one of the earliest members of the 
Panek staff, and, according to his own showing, wrote a 
considerable portion of the first number of Puneh's 
Alwanack in the cool seclusion of the Fleet Prison. 
‘The majority of men of letters in those days were from 
time to time involuntary boarders and lodgers in the 
Fleet or in the Queen’s Bench. Whitecross Street 
they eschewed as low. The burlesque was prefaced 
by ‘Bellinis ever-delightful opera, in which my mother 
was to have played the part of Lisa, but at the last 
moment Madame Feron asserted her supremacy as 
an eX-prina-donna aysolula; and she, instead of my 
mother, impersonated the part in question, Who the 
Amina and who the Elvino were I fail to remember ; 
but Count Rodolfo was played by Weiss, who was 
afterwards the intimate friend of my brother and 
myself. He was a very handsome man; but in his 
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early manhood so exceedingly thin that he was com- 
pelled to wear what in theatrical parlance is known 
as a “shape”—a complete suit of padding from 
neck to ankles, worn next to the skin. One night he 
was playing in an opera in which he wore flowing 
robes; and was consequently able to dispense with 
his suit of padding. An inquisitive little ballet-girl 
thought that she would like to have a peep into 
Mr. Weiss’s dressing-room; and Joe, the call-boy, 
ascending the stairs, heard an appalling shriek, and 
saw the inquisitive corypkée rush from the room, 
throwing up her arms in a spasm of terror. She 
had seen Weiss's “shape” hanging up behind the 
door, and thought that the 4dazs%0 had banged 
himself. 

For about a year it was my privilege—as it was, 
longo intervallo, that of Duke Charles of Brunswick—to 
saunter almost every night behind the scenes of the 
Princess’s Theatre. I must have been an odd-looking 
boy; for I remember that I wore a blue-cloth cap with 
a peak and a long silk tassel, and a cloak. I hated 
that cloak ; although it was a handsome garment of 
very fine broadcloth, with a velvet collar and a brass 
agryfe. Tt was lined with scarlet ; and that lining I was 
always agonisingly anxious to keep from public view. 
The abhorred mantle had, in fact, been presented 
to my mother by an officer who had served in the 
British Legion in Spain, and the cloak had been cut 
down to suit my stature; but my parent had in- 
flexibly refused to have the scarlet lining replaced by 
one of soberer hue. She said that it ought to make 
me feel martial. It made me, on the contrary, feel 
mean. 

The chief feature of the management of Mr. Maddox 
was the production of English versions of Italian 
operas: thus he produced adaptations of Anna Bolena, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Othello, I Puritani, and Lucrezia 
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naire Tn the last-named, Maflio Orsini was played 
by Mrs, H. P. Grattan; the prima dona was Madame 
Evelina Garcia, and, later on, the fascinating Anna 
Thillon, who created quite a ferore in the opera of the 
Crown Diamonds. The tenors were those competent 
al ope feats ee alent maddlgx 
prospered, an nally enlarged his sphere of opera- 
tions. Albert Smith, Charles Dance, a Charles ek 
Kenney wrote either singly, or in collaboration, the 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide extravaganzas ; but 
the astute manager shrank from the risk and the 
expense attendant on the production of a Christmas 
tomime. He was not averse, however, from pay- 
ing good salaries to first-rate English comedians—in 
particular, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley drew crowds to the 
theatre, as did also that drollest of low comedians, 
Wright, afterwards to be so closely and_ brilliantly 
associated with the fortunes of the Adelphi. Middle- 
Se paz who remember with delight Charles 
ews in Used Up, will smile, perhaps incredulously, 
when I tell them that the first English translation of 
the French vaudeville, L’ Homme d/asé, was brought out 
at the Princess's in 1842-3 :—the precursor of Sir Charles 
Coldstream being played by Wright, who, I remember, on 
the first night, borrowed a pair of trousers of the Royal 
Stuart tartan pattern, from the still living Walter Lacy ; 
those rubicund pantaloons being considered to be just 
the kind of garment that would be worn by a gentle- 
man of fashion. Among the operatic memories of this, 
my first stage of experience at the Princess's, I may 
mention that a brief engagement was fulfilled by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood. The gentleman was a feaore 
robusto; the lady, as Miss Paton, had been a famous 
soprano, and had married Lord William Pitt Lennox, 
from whom she was divorced. 
‘All this time, the—to me very important—question 
to what kind of English school IT was to be sent, 
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as a governess, with two wonderful vol maids, who 
lived in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and who 
seemed to know everything under the sun—musie, 
languages, drawing, painting, embroidery, arithmetic, 
history, and the delles lettres. They only took private 
pe and their classes never exceeded six in number. 

suppose they took them ‘‘hot and hot,” one come 
wp, the other go down. In these days I apprehend 
they would be called “ crammers” ; but their cramming 
was certainly of the most judicious and skilful nature. 
‘They lived in good style, and kept their carriage. I 
wonder whether there are any such Jady-crammers 
nowadays, or whether they have been snuffed out by 
ladies’ colleges, girls’ high-schools, and local university 
examinations ? 

At all events, my sister had no longer any time 
to attend to me. At the expiration of her three 
months’ cramming—or, sappose we call it li 
ing, or finishing, or, as the dentists say, “fine- 
fitting ""—she obtained a post as governess in the 
family of a Mr. Hope, 1 Member of Parliament, 
who was Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. She used often to take her young 

pils to play in the enclosed garden of Hamilton 
Place, Park Lane; and among the aristocratic 
young ladies who occasionally visited the verdant 
pleasaunce, now disfigured by the atrocious Byron 
Memorial—I was a member of the committee of 
that lamentable fasco—was the young Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, now Duchess of Teck. 

For my eldest brother, my mother had hased 
the goodwill of the practice of a teacher of the piano- 
forte, at High Wycombe, Bucks. My brother Charles 
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had obtained an engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, under the management of Mr. Caleraft; and 
my brother Albert had gone to sea. His first experi- 
ence of nautical life was scarcely a reassuring one. He 
went out in a troop-ship belonging to the well-known 
er, My. Soames, the inventor of the marine 

gine. The vessel was called the Adereromby Robinson, 
and was bound for India; but she was wrecked in 
Algoa Bay, fortunately without any serious loss of life 
Tt will thus be seen that, at the age of nearly 
fourteen, I was left almost entirely to my own devices. 
night I was generally behind the scenes, watching 
the performances from the“ wings,” and waiting to take 
sie mother home. In our early youth my mother had 
her children taught systematically and artistically to 
cook; and I had generally prepared our supper before I 
came down to the theatre ; and all we had to do on our 
return was to give our little p/a/s a final boil-up. The 
Balfes had gone abroad; and I had not a single boyish 
playmate or crony. One little lady-friend [ had, the 
singularly beautiful daughter of Madame Adelaide, and 
grand-daughter of Madame Michau, mentioned in the 
early of this book, Rosa, or Roma Guyon 
La Thitre. T read voraciously, not only books, ‘but 
such newspapers as I could afford to buy out of my 
pocket-money. The Zimes was obviously beyond my 
means; but I invested every week in the Sunday Times 
and the Weekly Despatch; and when the Tlustrated 
Londox News made its appearance, I used, if 1 had been 
“tipped” by either of my kind cousins, to buy a copy of 
that wonderful picture-paper. Of the Penny Magazine 
and the Saturday Magazine 1 had been a constant 
r, before we went to Paris; as also of some 


periodical which mainly existed on piracy upon the 

Cartel novelists and tale-writers of the day; but 

what I chiefly prized was a twopenny weekly with 
r 
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splendidly vigorous woodcut illustrations, drawn, as well 
as engraved, by one Samuel Williams. One of these 
periodicals, I think, was called the Olio, and another 
Parterre. 

I repeat that I was running intellectually to seed 
for the want of proper scholastic teaching. Of the 
rules of English grammar I knew positively nothing, 
and I do not know six of those rules, now. I held on 
to my Greek ; but my knowledge of Latin was rapidly 
skating away from me; and, to sum up the unsatis- 
factory state of my culture, I knew a great deal too 
much French. Such English as I could write was 
disfigured by Gallicisms ; and the first week that I did 
spend at an English school, I was severely reprimanded 
for having threatened to “throw by the window” a 
boy, who had called me a “ mangy French poodle.” As 
my career was to be an English, and not a foreign one, 
it was clear that my learning good English had come to 
be a case of then or never; and, after much hesitation, 
an English school was found for me. 


1st 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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Tr turned out to be the very kind of school for which my 
soul had instinctively yearned. The Principal was a Mr 
Johu Godfrey Dyne, who occupied a large mansion called 
Bolton House, Turnham Green, and he dubbed his 
school a “ Pestalozzian” one. The scholastic system 
pursued by Mr. Dyne had thus much in common with 
the method of the beneficent educationist of Ziirich, 
that its basis was intuition; that is to say, education 
through the senses immediately from the objects: it 
self-development, and was strict in dis- 
regarding all arbitrary and unreasoning instruction or 
acquisition, There were plenty of rewards attainable 
for industry and good conduct, and there was no 
corporal punishment. I am sorry to say that I only 
remained at this excellent school for twelve months, 
and that I left it before my education was even near 
completion. A decent amount of classical instruction 
was imparted: our Latin master being an Oxford man, 
named Roberts, whose father held an important post in 
the War Office. French and German were taught by 
av Alsatian gentleman, named Goetz; and I always 
managed to keep a good place in the German class, 
although, I must frankly admit that I have never 
ceased to entertain the liveliest detestation for the 
‘Teutonic tongue. 
We had a master for drawing, painting 
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modelling ; and the greater number of the boys followed 
some handicraft or occupation out of school hours. 
Some cultivated their little plots of garden ground; others 
worked in the chemical laboratory, where, if they did 
manage to stain their fingers all the hnes of the rain- 
bow, or burn holes in their pocket-handkerchiefs and 
cuffs by means of strong acids, they gathered at least 
some inklings of the magic science. There were 
carpenters and joiners, and miniature coachbuilders ; 
and my special work out of school was copying music. 
We learned singing by the “ Hullah system,” which 
was then enjoying immense popularity in England ; 
although musicians of the old school were apt to sneer 
at it as the “ Hullah-bulloo” way of teachin, singing ; 
but we managed, nevertheless, to sing in time and 
tune such pieces as the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” such gleesr 
as “Here in cool Grot,” and ‘‘ When Winds breathe 
soft,” and a few humorous catches, such as, “ Ah! 
how, Sophia, can you grieve?” The transmutation of 
our, “ How, Sophia?” to a “House on fire,” and of 
“Go fetch the Indian’s borrowed plumes” to “Go 
fetch the engines,” used to tickle our boyish fancies 
immensely. 

‘The parts to be sung were copied out with 
reed pens and thick Japan ink, on large sheets 
of cardboard; the process was, in fact, more like 
painting than writing, seeing that the crotchets and 
quavers were at least two inches and a-half in height, 
and the minims as big as hen’s eggs. Then we hada 
violin class, in which I fear that I never got beyond 
the first two notes of “God Save the Queen”; notes 
which are, I believe, identical; but good Mr. Dyne, 
true to his Pestalozzian traditions, forbore to force upon 
me the study of an art in which, had its first principles 
been instilled into me in childhood, I might possibly 
have excelled. So, as in the celebrated case of the 
decease of Uncle Ned, “I hung up the fiddle and the 
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how,” and devoted myself during the musie-practising 
hours to the pursnit of my beloved practical geometry. 
Tn peoseilne, made a considerable advance. if 
occurred to Mr. Dyne to add a portico of Crecian 
design to Bolton House; and I had the high honour of 
being allowed to model the figures in the pediment: 
these figures being afterwards reproduced in Roman 
cement. The Rroup which I produced represented 
Minerva, in a ress strongly resembling a fire- 
man’s helmet, with a book in one hand, and # laurel 
crown in the other, rewarding a number of studious 
schoolboys in round jackets and lie-down collars; but 
as the sides of the triangle diminished in width, the 
youthful devotees in learning bad first to lose their 
arms, and then their legs, and ultimately assumed 
the similitude of cherubs without wings. I would 
ive something to see that pediment now; but, ah, me! 
ton House has long since been, demolished, and 
Minerva and the schoolboys were, I suspect, popnded 
down into powder for the making of fresh cement. So 
runs the world away. My early knowledge of the 
technical process stood me, however, in good stead 
when, many years afterwards, I was examined as a 
witness in the celebrated Belt libel case. 
We played at fives and rounders and trap-bat-and- 
ball; but only rarely did we repair to a field between 
fing and Acton to play cricket. Our chief outdoor 
Feereation was a gymnusium, set up in the middle of the 
Spacious playground; the principal apparatus being a 
Structure of timber, very much like an unusually tall 
gallows, with wn unusually long cross-beam; and this 
erection comprised a thick and a thin pele, a swinging 
le, a knotted rope for climbing, and parallel bars at 
rent altitudes, to swing from. I never liked 
athletics, which, in the darkness of my mind, I re- 
, and still regard, as mainly a waste of time; 
nor do I believe that the great Duke of Welling 
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somewhat peculiar circumstances, and vd his 
education at the Hier Batool of Angers, in France. 

The heroic ‘i , 
and afterwards Marquis of Anglesey, was a West- 
minster boy; the stern Picton was not of any public 
school ; Hardinge, the most distinguished Etonian 
—next to the Duke—who fought in the immortal 
campaign of 1815, lost his left hand at Ligny, and was 
not present at Waterloo at all. The private soldiers 
in the Duke’s army of the 15th June were certainly 
not Etonians, and the young Guardsmen who were on 
the field, and were fresh from the historic semi 
supposed to be haunted by “ Henry's Holy Shade,” 
no more to do with were the battle than the 
midshipmen on board the Vielory had to do with 
winning Trafalgar. Waterloo was won by the genius 
of the Great Captain of the Age; by the pradence and 
promptitude of his generals, and by the valour of his 
soldiers of all ranks, gentle and simple. 

We all learnt dancing at Bolton House, just as T 
had done at my pension in Paris ; my French instructor 
having been a stout professor, named Boizot, who taught 
his pupils to keep time in waltzing by gripping them 
round the waist with his two bony hands, as in an iron 
vice, and stamping on their feet if they made a false 
step. He was a short, sturdy man, with very long 
arms, and had, consequently, a good “purchase” on 
the tallest boys. At Bolton House our dancing master 
was a tall thin individual of melancholy mien. His 
name was Tompkins; and one of our fellows, coming 
to school after the holidays, brought with him the 
calumnious tale which he had somewhere picked up 
that the dancing master was known in professional 
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circles as “ Lying Tompkins.” He never told us any 
fib that I am aware of; but give a dog a bad name, 
and you may as well hang him. 

Phere remains to mention «a final item in the 
curriculum of our studies. At least twice a week we 
acted stage-plays; and for a month before the aunual 
examination we had a rehearsal almost every day. 
Shakespearian tuition was imparted to us by a Mr. 
Otway, who was, I believe, a gentleman of independent 
means, with a craze for acting. He was an excellent 
eloeutionist, and he ranted. ‘lhe English play selected 
for the Midsummer examination was Judivs Cesar, 
which we performed in its entirety; then came the 
whole of Molitre’s Médecia malgré lui; then the whole 
of Schiller’s William Yell in German, and finally, 
selections from the dde/pii of Terence in Latin, and 
from the #ecfra of Sophocles in Greek, in which I 
played the Pedagogue. In a grim spirit of humour our 
preeeptor allotted to the biggest dunce in the school 
the of Pylades, who, from the beginning to the end 
of play, persistently holds his tongue. He was a 

-looking dunce, and when a selection from the 
Electra was performed in public made quite a sensa- 
tion among the ladies. It was certainly not from the 

jon of any dramatic faculty of my own that 

was singled out to take a conspicuous part in 

these examination theatricals; but I had a turn for 

a good memory, and a resonant voice ; and 

consequently I was cast to play Brutus in Julius Cesar, 

le in the Médecin malgré Iwi, and William 

‘ell in Schiller’s masterpiece. In the selection from 
‘Terence I played a very minor part 

A fortnight before the examination all the boys 
who were to take part in Ja/iws Cesar were conveyed 
by specially hired omnibus to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to witness the performance of Shakespeare's stately 
tragedy. [t was worth witnessing —magnificently 
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itmessing—if only from the acting point of 
r the Bratus cf the evening was William 
Maercady. and the Mark Antony was the 
still living Mr. James Anderson. We were bitterly 
disappointed. when the tragedy had come to a close, at 
not being allowed to remain to see Planché’s extrava- 
ganza of The White Cat ; still we were partially consoled 
for the deprivation by the specially hired omnibus 
stopping at a then well-known confectioner’s shop in 
Piccadilly, where we were regaled with what schoolboys 
call a regular good “tuck out.” What with sausage- 
rolls, Bath buns, plum cake, and Scotch shortbread, 
we did pretty well. Ginger beer and lemonade were 
liberally provided ; and the principals, Brutus, Cassius, 
Mark Antony, and Calphurnia—the last a lubberly lad 
of fifteen—had the choice of a glass of port, or ob one 
of cherry brandy. Brutus preferred port. 

In due time the public examination of the pupils at 
Bolton House was held at the Hanover Square Rooms 
—a roomy mansion, built late in the last century by Sir 
John Gallini, who amassed a large fortune as professor of 
dancing. With him, as I have said, my grandfather had 
been associated in the Terpsichorean department of the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket; and he was one of 
my father’s godfathers. At these same Hanover Square’ 
Rooms my mother gave many concerts; and I never 
pass the premises now—converted, I believe, into a 
club—-without a melancholy fecling coming over me. 
London, when I do gaze upon it—which is rarely—seems 
to me half ruin and half graveyard. The great room in 
Hanover Square was crowded by the parents, guardians, 
and friends of the boys; and the examination was about 
the queerest inedlley that it is possible to conceive. The 
whole school numbered fifty pupils, and thirty gave a 
performance on the violin; thus beating, by half-a- 
dozen, ‘l'om Ingoldsby’s “ four-and-twenty fiddlers all in 
aw row,” who, under the guidance of Sir George Smart, 
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were said by the imaginative bard to have played a 
“consarto”’ at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, I was 
not one of the thirty fiddlers; but [ took my purt in the 
mathematical examination, which mainly consisted in 
chalking lines on an immense blackboard, and in 
bling through a large number of formulas provin 
that the angle 4 6 was equal to the angle c », which 
most of us, in our heart of hearts, gravely suspected 
not to be the case. Then we sang, or rather shouted, 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and “ When Winds breathe 
soft”; and then began the dramatic performances. 
We had a good stage and a curtain; but, following the 
Elizabethan precedent, we dispensed with scenery. 

But now came that which was to me a very 
awkward difficulty. ‘That eminent costumier, Mr. 
Nathan—I hope that he, or some of his descendants, 
are still carrying on the business, and are flourishing— 
liad been commissioned to supply the dresses for Ju/ins 
Cevar—the only piece of the evening which was to be 
Played in character; avd on a long table, in an apart- 
ment which was to serve for the nonce as a dressing- 
room, was laid ont a picturesque array of Roman togas, 
helmets, tunics, breastplates, sandals, and swords. My 
mother, however, had inexorably set her face against 
what she called my playing at play-acting; and 
although she reluctantly consented to my making 
an cloeutionary exhibition of myself, she distinctly 
warned Mr. Dyne that she reall not pay one single 

my for the hire of any costume in which Mr. 

might, with the approbation of my school- 
master, choose to Late me, 

What was to be done? In the last moment the 
resourceful Mr. Dyne, after persuading me to divest 
myself of most of my raiment, threw a toga, which was 

Tike a tablecloth, over my shoulders ; and my lower 
extremities being clad only in socks and Blacher boots, 
they did very well, classically, for bare legs and sandals. 

¥* 
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‘The quarrel scene with Cassius was a great success; for 
the boy who played Cassius was one of my 
enemies, and frequently gave expression in an 
tone to his wish it was all real, and that he could 
punch my head then and there. In the end there 
was such rsaip fond teh from the audience that 
delighted Mr. Dyne caught me up in his arms 
Scat mit a7y to ie retoel eae ea 
me with a sponge-cake and a glass of sherry; but 


me, the toga had become dreadfully di: and 
too much—with too little of the garments which 
should have been above them—of the socks and 
Blucher boots had become visible. 

‘The part of an old man in the Latin play, and that 
of Sganarelle in the Médecin malpré iwi, and William 
Tell in Schiller’s drama, we played in ordinary school- 
boy dress. © Sgunarelle was all right, for I I 
been at home with Moliére, but of William Tell I am 
afraid I made a shocking mess. I know that on the 
following morning at breakfast Mr. Goetz, the German 
master, aul remarked, “ My gutt poy, you maig at 
least von onderd and vifty mistaigs last night.” I 
daresay that I made two hundred; for, as I have more 
than once remarked, IT have always entertained an 
obstinate, and I may say, inveterate dislike for the 
noble, but to me hursh and austere, German language, 
T have been in love, in the course of my life, witha 
great many ladies of a great many nationalities; but I 
am quite sure that I never made love in German. Tam 
firmly persuaded that if I devoted the next six months 
of my life to a fresh course of “ Ollendorff,” and a 
weekly perusal of Goethe’s “ Werther,” I should not 
suoceed in being amorous in the Teutonic bing 

But here I will make mention of what I may call 
two somewhat curious linguistic phenomena. I can still 
repeat fluently Tell’s lengthy speech, beginning, “ Ze txt 
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wicht lange her,” although Lam sure T have not opened 
a volame of Schiller in the original for forty years. 
When, a few years since, the admirable Meiningen 
for of actors came to Drury Lane, the principal 
mem! of the company were entertained by Henry 
Trying at the Lyceum ; and talking to that distinguished 
artist, Herr Barnay, I recited, right off, the speech 
descriptive of Tell meeting the hated Austrian, Gessler. 
Herr aiey was delighted, and proceeded to address 
me in colloquial German; but I shook my head, and 
told him that not only was I unable to converse with 
him, but I scarcely understood what he said, Similarly, 
there has never been erased from my memory the 
implacable reply, in the flight of the French from 

aterloo, of the black Brunswicker, from whom a 
French soldier begged quarter:—* Der Herzog von 
Brasaschweig ist gestern gelodtet,” and so saying, he 
eut the Frenchman down, The merciless retort pro- 
bably dwells in my memory because, from my youth 
pre: T have been a hero-worshipper of Napoleon 

© Great, and an earnest student of the minutest 
details of the Waterloo campaign. 
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looked as most West End tailors do, quite the gentle- 
man. When Id bea lice oncctorakan business, he 
was accompani a w-countryman, an intimate 
friend, named John Macrone—as ee and intelli- 
gent a young fellow as Crellin himself was, My aunt 
Eliza’s husband dedicated himself to the sartorial calling ; 
Macrone, who had a small capital, resolved to become a 
publisher and went into ership with a Mr. Cochrane 
in Waterloo Place. ile Crellin had been courting 
my Aunt Eliza, young Mr. Macrone had been wooing 
her sister, ny Aunt Sophia; but the match never came 
off, and Macrone married another lady, by whom he had 
a family. 

Prior, however, to the rupture of the tender rela~ 
tions between young Mr, Macrone and Miss Sophia 
Sala—this was, I think, in 1836—he, finding that 
the capital of the publishing firm was urgently in 
need of expansion, borrowed from Miss Sala the 
sum of £500; and T believe that a considerable 
pean of this money went to pay Charles Dickens 
for the copyright of “Sketches by Boz.” With the 
subsequent dealings between Dickens and Macrone I 
have nothing to do. They are fully set forth in Mr, 
Forster's Life; I am only concerned with that bond for 
£500. Macrone died in poverty, and his creditors 
received nothing ; he left, moreover, a wife and you! 
children, and Dickens, generous as he always was, edi 
for the benefit of the family of the publisher, who had 
certainly not used him very well, two volumes of tales 
and essays which ap im 1841 under the title of the 
“ Pie-nic Papers.” ‘The work enabled him to put some- 
thing like £500 | into the hands of the widow Tone ; 
but I scarcely think that the sale was very large of the 
“ Pie-nic Papers,” which had been got up on the line of 
the “Livre des Cent-et-un,” which consisted of the 
voluntary contributions of a number of celebrated 
French men of letters, who banded thomselyes together 
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to assist the widow of a well-known Parisian publisher 
named Ladyocat, , 
My Aunt Sophia died in the year 1837; and her 
competence went to my Aunt Crellin with rever- 
sion in favour of my three brothers, my sister and my- 
self My Aunt Eliza died in 1850; and the reversion, 
which included some freehold houses at Camden Town 
and a modest sum in Consols, came to us. My aunt's 
Solicitors were a well-known firm, Burgoyne and Thrupp, 
in Stratford Place, Oxford Street; and when I went to 
receive the few hundreds of pounds that came to my 
share, the senior er, Mr.’ Burgoyne, produced from 
a tin box Jobn xone’s bond, which he had given to 
my Aunt Sophia, With a quiet smile the man of law 
if I thought that the piece of parchment in ques- 
tion would be of any service to my family. I replied 
with a smile of reciprocity that none of us were snuff- 
takers; else the parchment would do very well, with the 
mipet a spatula and a little water, for mixing rappee 
ith Irish “blackguard.” his little incident once 
more reminds me that the world after all is not such 
a very big village. 
Life is a chain of many links; but the spaces 


between are usually not very wide. “The circles of 


our felicities,” writes Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ make 
short arches”; and the same, as a general rule, may 
be said of our sorrows. Here am I, at sixty-six, travel- 
worn and el-blind with incessant labour and study. 
But here, likewise, by my side in the club smoking- 
room is a smart, spruce, smooth-faced young gentleman 
who seems to know as much as I do—and possibly a 

deal more—about, not only the present, but the 

Tf 1 talk to him about the Chandos Clause in 
the Reform Bill of 1582, he caps” me with a reference 
to the great meeting on Penenden Heat 
Catholic Emancipation, and tells me the origin of the 
“Kentish Fire.” I might have attended fifty Derbies 
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before he was born; yet he knows all about Cossack 
and the Flying Dutchman, West agar re ac 
Wild Dayrcll, Blair Athol and Blue Ge 

my own casé I am astonished sometimes to rememb 
how close the connection has been between the 
persons whom I knew in my youth and those with 
whom I have been brought into association in middle 
and in old age. For instance, when I was making up 
the books of Mr. Crellin the tailor—duties ‘ied on 
at a high desk aseaiin ge Uieas an auctioneers 
rostrum and a pulpit, in a corner of the shop in 
St. James's Street—I saw very many people whom I 
destined to meet under very different circumstances _ 
after life. ‘There was an Anglo-Indian civilian, pale and 
spare, and who had not yet grown a moustache, named 
ies 1 was atticearte to know him as Sir Bartle 
Frere. here was a military gentleman, a Colonel 
Arthur, whose father had been governor of Van Diemen's 
Land, now Tasmania; and Colonel Arthur's son, Sir 
Goorge Arthur, Bart., I often meet at the Beefsteak 
Club when [ am in town, 

‘There was a slight, active, nattily dressed gentle- 
man with an o face of much comeliness, who 
used to drive up in a smartly eppenntelt mail 
phiaeton to the shop, and who usually had some eon- 
versation with the tailor as to the state of the odds 
on some race tocome. He was a barrister. Mr. Crellin 
told me he had had many ups and downs, but was now 
(in the “forties) rising rapidly in his profession, having 
become a Queen’s Connsel in 1841, and a year or two 
later one of the recognised leaders of the western circuit. 
Many years afterwards 1 was to mect him in society as 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of Eagland, 
Once too, ascending the stairs of my book-keeping pulpit, 
T just saw the of a very tall gentleman in a cloak. 
Cloaks, I have already said, were generally worn by 
gentlemen in the ‘forties. After the gentleman had left, 
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Crellin told me that he was a very clever man, some- 
what impecunious; but he was on the stuf of Punch, 
and be wrote tales and sketches in the magazines under 
the pseudonym of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. A year 
or two afterwards I was presented to him by my brother 
ata little convivial club in Dean’s Street, Soho, known 
as the “ Deanery.” Tho name of the tall gentleman 
was William Makepeace Thackeray. It was my fortune 
to know him Jong and intimately, and he was wont to 
ey heartily when T reminded him of the cloak 
he once worn, and of my view of the back of that 
cloak when he had called at 4, St. James's Street. 

Unfortunately there were not always tradesmen's 
books to be made up, and [ had, until the end of 1845, 
no regular employment; while I had a distressingly 
regular and hearty appetite, and a Jandlady—in whose 
house, somewhere in Scho, I occupied a back attie— 
whose ideas as to strict punctuality in the payment of 
rent were of a very inflexible character, After a while 
T was fortunate cnough, through the kindness of Sir 
Denis Lemarchant, one of the clerks of the House of 
Commons, to obtain a considerable amount of remu- 
nerative employment as a copyist of legal documents. 
Ih particular I remember that 1 transcribed the 
voluminous will and the codicil of a peer of the 
tealm, deceased. That defunct nobleman’s testament 
boarded and lodged me for at least three weeks. 

Doring the railway mania of 1845, [ did excep- 
tionally well; for at that time I could draw. on 
stone both with chalk and with the pen; and I 
earned from time to time goodly sums by drawing 
the plans for incipient railways. But 1 wanted regular 
employment, however slight the fixed remuneration 

ight be; and that employment I found in a somewhat 
manner. There was a large-public house on the 
south side of Oxford Market—a long since disestablished 
emporium, on the site of which now stands a huge 
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block of flats—which tavern was kept by an astonish- 
ingly a ile mime ie ee Wieland. 
Bla remem! 

a im ears the PastoE Antundend tigfuiita oe 
of the Devil on Two Sticks, My brother, who had now 
left the Theatre Royal, Dublin, knew Wieland as a 
theatrical crony, and introduced me to him; and the 
kindly duersons tor of Le Diatle Boiteux took a fancy 
to me, and gave me a commission to make a series of 
lithographic portraits of himself in the various char- 
acters which he had impersonated ; which portraits were 
to be used as the lal for his spirit bottles. I 
ee) in his opinion a fo = well that he 
employed me to execute a work of mu rereyeros 
ance. There was a Foresters’ Lodge held at his house; 
and he proposed that I should paint a aye picture 
in oils representing the antiquities aud the regalia 
of that Ancient Order or highly respectable Benefit 
Society. The painting was to be exceuted on linen, so us 
to serve, when framed, and placed in an Soper of the 
door of the tavern, as a transparency brilliantly visible 
by night. I went to work with a will; made a large 
number of sketches, and arranged them in a decorative 
design in which all kinds of things relating to Forestry 
were depicted—bows, arrows, * horns, 

lumed hats, stags of ten tynes, leather belts, and buif 

ots; and you may be sure that Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian were not forgotten in this glorified announce- 
ment that the Li , Number Something or Another, 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters, was held at this 
particular tavern. 

T got on very well with the drawing; but when it 
came to the painting, I was perplexed. It was the first 
time that I had essayed painting in oil; I did not know 
what was the best medium to use; the surface I was 
painting on being intended for a transparency, I could 
not, obviously, “prime” it, and my colours ran. I 
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Sought counsel from my brother Charles; and he took 

the half-finished work to Mr. William Roxby Beverly, 

who had ie come to the Princess’s as chief scene- 
vel 


my crude luction in the painting-room led to results 
ich T from anticipating. Mr. John 

- Medex Maddox, the lessee and manager of the theatre, 
of whom I have already spoken, took some notice of my 


me to use retin asa medium; but the exhibition of 


daring more than a year I enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of his instruction without any fee or reward 
being ex of me; while on the other hand Mr. 
received a large premium from an articled 

al named Gates, who enjoyed no greater advantages 

im the way of tuition than I did; but he stayed in 
the painting-room fall three years, and was continually 
at work, whereas I was only occasionally able to take a 
turn at wielding the double-tie brush and dabbling in 

r 

Mn Joba Medex Maddox, although very good- 
natured, had a frugal mind. He knew that 1 lacked 
regular employment, and he said that I should have 
it; bat, on the principle of one good turn deserving 
another, he proposed that I should render certain little 
services in the theatre when I was not wanted in the 
inting-room. ‘These little services included translat- 
mg comedies and farces from the French; copying out 
the parts; drawing up the advertisements for the 
newspapers ; taking stock in the wardrobe, occasionally 
holding the prompt-book at the wing, and helping the 
treasurer to make out his accounts. For these ‘little 
services” my salary was exactly fifteen shillings aweek ; 
and I declare that on that income, supplemented from 
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time to time by outside ying work, and by occasion- 
ally selling water-colour drawings for a few shillin 
apiece, I lived for thirteen months, com i my 
speaking, royally—that is to say, I had en F 
what growi ean want or should _ more? 
I paid five shillings a week for an attic close to the 
theatre, in M: + Street, Cavendish Square. Rent 
was my heaviest outlay; but with the huahing 
shillings I managed to have enough to eat and drit 
and pay my weekly washing bill. My clothes, I 
should say, were bought out of the extraneous money I 
earned by selling drawings and transcribing law 

Those thirteen months at the Princess's T can 
cheerfully recall as being, perhaps, the most felicitous 
in a life which, chequered as it has been ep puso 
by neglect, by dis ment, by danger and misad- 
venture and hardship, and by almost constant pain, 
has been, I have often said, « happy one, I worked 
prodigiously hard at the Princess's, at all sorts of 
occupations save that of acting; but I liked my work, 
and had, as a rule, my evenings to myself. Half of 
these evenings I devoted to general study, either 
artistic or literary. On three nights of the week T 
went to the theatre to see the performance; not from 
the front, but from the “flies” high up behind the 
scenes. From those “ flies" I have beheld over and 
over again Macready in his very finest : from 
those '* flies,” also, I watched Fanny Kemble, who, for 
a brief period, had returned to the stage, and who, 
among other pieces, played in Sheridan Knowles's 
Hunchback, hore was a wonderful revival, too, of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, in which Beverly 
excelled himself in imaginative painting; there was 
a brilliant ballet, founded on the famous French one, 
the Diable d Quatre ; and there was likewise produced, 
with triumphant success, a charmingly melodious Eng- 
lish opera, called the Migét Dancers, The music was 
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composed by Edward Loder, the son of old John Loder, 
the well-known violinist who, when the Princess’s 
first ppeed under Maddox’s management, was 
of the orchestra. The libretto, the plot of 
was founded on the French ballet of Gise/le, was 
written by a Mr. Goorge Soane, an elderly gentle- 
man, gaunt and woebegone in mien, seedy in apparel, 
and with two tall daughters. Gossips used to whisper 
behind the scenes that the forlorn-looking librettist was 
the eldest son of the deceased Sir John Soane, the 
i and wealthy architect, whose principal 
work is in evidence at the Bank of England, and 
who disinherited his son for having presumed to write 
in a literary periodical some disparaging criticisms of 
the em lucubrations on the rains of Stonchenge. 
m connection with an operatic libretto, I have a 
what strange story to tell. The success of the 
Dancers was so great that it incited another 
well-known English composer, named George Linley, 
who was a great friend of ours, to think of composing 
‘an opera to be produced by Maddox, and to bear the 
title of the Bride of Castelnuovo. 1 wrote the libretto: 
my brother Charles contributing some of the words 
the songs. George Linley was a Yorkshireman, a 
fine, stalwart man, who had been in his youth a 
en of yeomanry, and used to tell me stirring 
of the “Luddite” riots in 1812. I doubt 
whether he was a very scientific musician; but he had 
& rich gift of. melody—melody of which there is 
triumphant evidence in his two delicious ballads— 
T hope not yet forgotten—* Constance,” and 
“The Spirit of Love.” He married a daughter of 
the noted Oricntalist, Dr. Gilebrist; and he was 
al in desperately embarrassed circumstances. 
remember, after “Constance” had achieved almost 
any ted success, that he remarked cheerily that 
he was determined for the future to raise his terms, and 
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never write a song for less than trenty pea Is. He 
never, however, sai latad the score Bride of 
Castelnvovo ; and the libretto remained in my mother’s 
hands. Some time in 1848 she had a cook who was 
exceptionally intelligent and fond of reading, and to 
whom she occasionally lent books. The cook left— 
as cooks will er suddenly, but without, as the 
lice reports say, the slightest stain on her character. 
Seni six months afterwards my brother Charles, who 
was then engaged at the Princess's, received a letter 
from a lady living at pou and in this tle 
she asked him whether he ever had a 
the name of Jane C——. He replied that, as yet, 
he had never gone into housekeeping on his own 
account; but that his mother, Madame Sala, had once 
had in her service a cook of the name mentioned by 
the lady. The next day came another letter from 
the same correspondent, asking him to come to lunch 
at two o'clock on the morrow. 

He accepted the invitation; and found in an elegantly- 
furnished villa in the suburb which then used to 
known as “ Brompton, near London,” a handsome é 
just verging on middle age, who entertained him wit 
refined hospitality, After luncheon, conducting him 
to her tastefully-appointed boudoir, she took from the 
drawer of a Boule cabinet a somewhat dog’s-eared 
manuseript, on the cover of which was written—" The 
Bride of Castelnnovo : » romantic opera in three acts, 
the music George Linley, the words by Charles 
Kerrison and George Augustus Sala.” She pre 
to tell my brother that she had had fora short time 
a cook named Jane C——, who left her on quite 
amicable terms and had emigrated to New Zealand; 
and she had left behind her in the kitchen-drawer 
the manuseript in question. This the handsome lady 
returned to the joint-author of the libretto, The 
handsome Jady just verging on middle age was a Mrs. 
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Howard. I need say no more about her; save that 
when a friend of hers, called Prince Louis Napoleon 
n became Emperor of the French, he created 
the me Iady—who had been very kind to him 
in the days of his adversity—Comtesse de Beauregard. 
It would have completed the curious character of the 
tet I chanced to meet Jane C—— in New 
as the flourishing proprietress of an hotel at 

Auckland, or Wellington, or Christchurch. 

While I was painting and rendering “little services” 
at the Princess's for the not exorbitant salary of 
fifteen shillings a week, my mother had quitted the 
stage to resume her old occupation as a teacher of 
inging ; and my brother was acting, abasalary, I think 
of £4 a week. He would certainly, in these days, 
have been pense from £12 i £15 a week - most 
managers, for he was as good in comedy as he was 
in tragedy ; his delivery in blank verse was unimpeach- 
able, and he had a strong and melodious singing voice. 
‘His professional name was Wynn. Many of the 
stories relating to my brother and Macready have 
got into print, and many of them have been absurdly 
peat in the telling; and as I consider myself, as 

jes's literary executor, to be the sole assignee of 
those stories, I shall relate a very few of them as they 
actually happened. 

T must begin by saying that between Macready 
and ey brother there existed a kind of ferocious 
friendship. The expression may seem paradoxical, 
but it is literally accurate. Macready, whatever he 
may have been in private life, had at the theatre a 
simply horrible temper; and he was in the habit of 
using at rehearsals, and even in an undertone when 
he was acting, the most scurrilous and abusive 

age which my brother sometimes 
by with a smile, but which occasionally he 
\ ly resented. He did not mind Macready constantly 
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addressing him as “ Beast’’; but he objected to havi 
his eyes, his limbs, and his internal organs coupled wi 
terms of the grossest inveetive. Yet, relay acne 
the great tragedian, with whom he was continually 

warrelling, had a grim and pipe ee 

le knew him to be a gentleman and a and 
one, moreover, who was a competent judge of pic+ 
turesque effect and an acute dramatic critic. On one 
occasion, Macready a | to lee Othello, and my 
brother not being included in cast, ns eee 
on the morning of the performance, thus him: 
“Beast, I want you to go in front to-night, and give 
me afterwards a full and candid opinion as to the 
merits of my acting. Omit nothing; tell me how I 
played and how I looked. I have an idea that I shall 
surpass myself this evening.” Now, the great actor, I 
must preliminarily explain, went: through a tremendous 
amount of realistic effort in the part of Othello. Tt is a 
petite in the ni cone of the ply, he wie sia 
at the “wing” just before going on the stage, clenchi: 
his fists, gnashing his teeth ; and that he could be heard 
to mutter fearful imprecations against Desdemona, and 
savage assertions that he could not disbelieve that which 
he sade told by his faithful friend Iago. 8 yee 
stage i “lived up” to his in a manner slight 
inconvenient to ett eens with him: collaring 
some, buffeting others, and pinching poor Desdemona’s 
arms black and blue, Finally, he used, towards the 
close of the tragedy, to get mto such a disorganised 
physical condition that he was all perspiration and 
foaming at the mouth; and presented a somewhat 
shocking spectacle, 

My brother duly occupied a seat in the front row 
of the dress-circle—I scarcely think that there were 
any stalls at the Princess's in those days—and nj 
watched the performance from beginning to 
Then he went behind the scenes; and repaired to 
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Mucready’s dressing-room. ‘The great artist was bein 
distobed by bis dresser, and was panting with esti 
‘an arm-chair. “Well, Beast, what was it 
My She ee him that he had ete | 
highest gratification from the performance, und he 
had never A him play Othello ‘hore superbly. He 
was jficent in his speech to the Venetian Senate ; 
the j sy scenes with Jago were splendid; the 
murder of Desdemona was superb, and he died inimit- 
ably. Macready’s face lighted up more and more as 
my brother answered serialim his many queries.“ "Tis 
well, Beast ;” he observed ut last ; “tis well, very well; 
and now, what was my appearance—how did T look, 
Beast”? My brother cogitated for a moment, and 
then with perfect candour replied, “ Like « 
mee No irreconcilable quarrel followed this out- 
On 
We 





expression of opinion. 

occasion Macready was to play Cardinal 
in Henry VIII; wd my brother was cast for 
the unimportant part of Cardinal Campeius. Macready 
always dressed Wolsey very sumptuously, and, bearing 
in mind the fact that, on the stage at least, Campeius 
or Campeggio, as a Prince of the Church, held equal 
tank with himself, he was most anxious that the Envoy 
of the Pope should wear a dress consonant in splendour 
with his own; and, consequently, he asked my brother 
to come to him in his dressing-room before the curtain 
tose, in order that he—Macready—might be able to 
judge whether the Campeian canonicals were en régle. 
fat the famous actor reckoned without his host. ‘hat 
host was Mr. John Medex Maddox, a gentleman who 
T have before hinted had a frugal mind. Charles's 
eardinalitian panoply had been supplied from the ward- 
robe of the theatre, and with ultimately disastrous 
results. At a quarter to seven in the evening of the 
of Henry VIIL, my brother made his 

wity to Macready’s dressing-room. 





velvet hat and silken tassels, and an emerald ring on 
the forefinger of the left hand worn over the glove. 
As for my unfortunate relative, Mr. Smithers, the 
master tailor, had attired him in a ne cassock 3 oe) pas 
serge, & cut paper petticoat, a capo of pink gl ico, 
a aia st oye with red flannel, and an 
immense pair of white Berlin gloves dyed erimson. 
Macready east one look at him, and with the observa- 
tion “ Mother Shipton, by ——!”’ averted his head in 
horror and disgust. He went to America shortly after 
this; and on his return, at the first rehearsal which he 
held, espied my brother on the stage. He was seen 
first to bury his head in his hand and then to shut his 
eyes very tightly. After a while he turned his eyes, 
still shut, to the prompter, and said: “ Emden, is it 
gone?" Mr. Emden, the father of the well-known 
architect, and who was afterwards the partner of Robson 
in the lesseeship of the Olympic, replied: “ Who is 

‘one, or what is gone, Mr, Macready?” “The —— 
Beast,” replied Macready with a groan. He had, how- 
ever, soon afterwards to recognise the my 
brother, who was playing a not unimportant part in the 
piece rehearsed, but the words with which he accom- 
panied a shake of the hand were peculiar. He: said: 
“Oh Lord! How do you do?” 

With all this, Macready and Charles Kerrison got on 
generally very well together ; and when Bulwer Lytton’s 
Richelien was brought out, the creator of the title 
pabanneel that my brother should play the rdle of 

ois, in opposition to the wishes of Maddox, who 

was desirous that the character should be supported by 
a young lady, He was altogether an odd person, this 
‘illiam Charles Macready: high-minded, generous, 
just; but the slave, on the stage, of a simply 
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nable temper. Jomo dupler, There were two 
ready: z peer lie abla Hp parguade the a 
ed an ly Pollock, who knew the tr ian 
intimately in private life—who admired his genius and 
reverenced his unblemished character—that at rehearsal 
he could be a bully and a ribald, and use towards women 
as well as towards men language which a beggar in his 
drink would not use to his callet. I only remember, with 
the exception of my brother, two actors with whom he 
was on terms of even tolerable intimacy ; these favoured 
ones were John Cooper and John Ryder. 

Macready exulted in his histrionic triumphs; yet 
he seemed to hate and to be ashamed of his profession; 
nor would he ever suffer his children to witness plays 
in which he himself performed. In private life, where 
T never met him, he is said to have been a courteous 
and polished gentleman, the beloved friend of Dickens, 

errold, of Forster, of Bulwer and of Maclise. 
Tt is curious likewise to recall that he was extremely 
Populac with the subordinate euployés of the theatre. 
, [ remember, he always “tipped” with 
a at the beginning of every season, saying: 
“Thomas Heaford, T am glad to see you; and you are 
an honest man”; and he would shake hands with Tom 
Heaford. It was wae on the professional votaries of the 
sock and buskin that he poured the vials of his 
wrath. With Maddox he never openly quarrelled; 
and indeed, on one occasion that doughty little 
mani had the courage to rebuke him at rehearsal 
for unseemly language which he had been 
using ; although he somewhat inconsistently concluded 
his remonstrance by saying: “It’s sueh a d—d bad 
example |” 
ly was not a sayer of good things ; although 
tipon oeeasion he could be ‘teoll oh he was truly comic 
in such parts as Doricourt in the Belle's Strafagem and 
James of Scotland in the King of the Commons. One 
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certainly humorous remark he made to my brother 
when Sir Henry Taylor's splendid, but unactable, drama 
Philip con ts was ced at the be ts 
x + what was considered a very 
sum of ny on the uction of this pi peal 
on the first night, in the famous market- scene, 
where a riotous and famine-stricken mob were intro- 
duced, there me as many a a Jeutise = 
“supers” on the stage. Sir Henry lor’s play was 
not precisely damned; but it fell dismally flat; and on 
the second night of its performance idox, always of 
a frugal mind, eut down the number of “supers” to 
about forty. I forget what ne my brother 4 
but in the market-place scene, Macready had to I 
Charles's shoulder; and as he did so, pointing towards 
the sadly diminished crowd, he whispered to him - 
“Famine has done its work, Beast!" 

Towards the close of my stay at the Princess's, 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris joined the com- 
pany; and their engagement was a brilliantly successful 
one. Connected with this engagement, I remember a 
somewhat ludicrous circumstance. Mathews, whom I 
had known from my childhood, was about to proceed 
on a provincial tour; and he wanted the parts in two 
or three comedies and farces copied. T did the work, 
but T had some difficulty in obtaining payment thereof; 
however, T managed to screw the drachmas out of 
him by instalments; and when he went away, he left 
unpaid a balance of, T think, seven and sixpence. ‘This 
was in 1847. More than twenty deat afterwards 
Mathews called upon me in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, 
where I was then living, and asked me whether I 
would render him some tritling assistance on an oceasion 
which was then imminent, A public dinner at Willis’s 
Rooms was about to be given him, prior to his depar 
for India; and, characteristically enough, he intended to 
take the chair himself and to propose his own health. 






0 phi T haye just mentioned was a gentleman 
conéiflerable talent; who in his youth had. known 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He was for some time on 
the stage, and was noted as the original Mr. Pickwick 
in the version of Dickens's novel brought out at the 
Strand Theatre during the management of Mr. W, J. 
Hammond. There was a tradition at the Princess's 
that Maddox was in the habit of locking up Mr. Rey: 
noldson in an upper room in the theatre; leaving him: 
a sufficiency of cold meat and bread and alcoholic 
stimulants, and not releasing him until he had finished 
translating the appointed drama or farce: thus ice 
ally carrying out the aspirations of the isi 
bookseller of the last century, who was wont to remark 
that if he could only keep Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot under lock and key, in a garret, without any 
money and without their pantaloons, they would wri 
him the sweetest little books imaginable, by means of 
which he would realise as sweet a little fortune. As, 
however, I shared arma many months Mr. Reynold- 
son’s apartment, and in the intervals of my work in the 
painting-room often helped him in translating, T am 
able to declare that the lock-and-key story was a base- 
less myth. On the other hand, T am atraid that the 
poor stock-author did not get more than three pounds 
a week, 

One word more touching translations. Reynoldson 
was away ill; and one morning Maddox gave me a 
French vandeville called Une Chambre a deux Lits, 
and bade me render it into English. In the course of 
a couple of days my work was finished, and was 
submitted to Mr. Compton, who was then our low 
comedian ; but he failed to see any fun in the farce. 
Not long afterwards the immortal drollery of Bow and 
Cow was produced at the Lyceum; the two male 
characters being played by Harley and J. B. Buckstone; 
and Bor and Cox was only an adaptation of Une Chambre 
a deux Lits, with portions of another French faree 
grafted on to it. It is necessary to accentuate this fact, 
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house. When he away most of the newspapers 
eee “author” of Bor and Cox, 


, who, I daresay, had I asked him, would have 
mised my ridiculously small salary; but there was 
growing up within me a conviction that T was not des- 
tined to excel as a scenic artist. In architecture I was 
fairly proficient ; but I had no kind of taste for land- 
pee peantin ; and T suffered from what was practically 
a of ean biindvees, insomuch that I could not 
be prevented from mixing black with almost every 
pigment on my palette; even now no ink is sable 
enough for me; and at the Princess's I used to be 
known in the painting-room as “the gentleman in 


When I went away from Maddox, William Beverly 
also left the Princess's, to take service under the banner 
of Vestris and Charles Mathews, at the Lyceum; and I 
served the great scene-painter, as an assistant, for a few 
weeks, at a salary of thirty shillings a week, helping in 
the scenery for one of Planché's extravaganzas. Then 
my old friend Wilson, who had been second scene- 

iter at the Princess's, had undertaken « commission 
Arpaia @ panorama of the city of Mexico; and, in this 

T executed all the figures. I little dreamt, 
while painting caéalleros in coach-wheel hats, scrapes 
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and seforas in black ridosos, that I was destined, sixteen 
years afterwards, to sojourn in Mexico City, and to 
wear a coach-wheel hat and a striped blanket, myself. 
Wilson, however, could not afford to pay me any very 
considerable sum for the slight help I rendered him. T 
painted a couple of scenes, a drawing-room, and a 
cottage for the Standard Theatre, in Shoreditch, and 
then I bade a reluctant, but definitive, adieu to scene- 
painting. 
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ADert Sauith—Shiriey Mines Ws ano 
the Vistim of a Mistake—The Gaté do 1' nad 
Patrons—Me. Depths « Procen™ Tika Tus Beeoske 
‘Suutl of the Mao ix the Louis Hache and Rirket Pester— 


Watts Phillis—Penny Drewdfals—Faward Lloyd —Savi 


Iwas now nineteen years of age, and desperately poor. 
My mother had returned to her old quarters at Brighton. 
I was too proud to ask for bap from anybody ; although 
my and kind cousins, Elise and Sara, insisted on 

ling me weekly parcels of groceries and so forth; 
but for many months such a thing as dinner was more 
conspicuous by its absence than by its presence. T 
had accumulated a rather large collection of pen-and-ink 
drawings, mainly of a would-be comic character; and 
one day, when I had reached, us I thought, the 
extremity of indigence, I happened to meet, in the 
Strand, an old friend of our family, Mr. Charles 
Danee, a popular dramatic author. I asked him if he 
Knew any publisher who wanted caricatures to illustrate 
light literature; and he told me that there had been 
recently published a monthly periodical of a facetious 

led The Man in the Moon, which was edited b 

Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach. I cannot at this 
time recollect whether Charles Dance sent me at once 
with a of introduction to Albert Smith, or 
whether he introduced me to Shirley Brooks, who gave 
me the letter in question ; but, at all events, I know 
that one forenoon I found myself in the studio— 
Albert's studio-study—in a house which he occupied in 


ction with his brother Arthur, in Percy Street, 
Court Road. 
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Albert Smith was then scarcely thirty; but he had 
been so prolifie a writer, he had so swiftly obtained 
Metropolitan, if not European, celebrity, that he seemed 
tome i be at least fifty. He has been dead thirty-four 
years, but T can recall him, as a sturdy looking, d- 
shouldered, short-necked man, with grey eyes, and 
flowing locks of light brown, and large side-whiskers ; 
later in life he wore a beard ; and, on the whole, he 
bore a most striking resemblance to Mr, Comyns Carr. 
THis voice was a high treble; his study was like a 
curiosity (hers although the “curios” were not highly 
remarkable from the standpoint of high art, and were 
not very antique. Littered about the room, whieh was 
on the ground floor, were piles of French novels, in 
yellow paper covers, dolls, caricatures, toys of every 
aaHeatvibls kind, a déhardense silk shirt, erimson 
sash, and velvet trousers, the white linen raiment 
of a Pierrot, cakes of soap from Vienna, made in the 
similitude of fruit, iron jewellery from Berlin of the 
historic “Jeh gab Gold fir Bisen" pattern, miniature 
Swiss chalets, porcelain and  meerschaum ies 
although Albert was no smoker—and the model of a 
French diligence, 

The owner of this queer assemblage of odds and 
ends was clad in a blue blouse. Albert had been 
educated for the medical profession, and a fellow- 
student of his, in Paris, was, I believe, my gallant and 
esteemed friend, General Sir Henry de Bathe. 1 have 
a suspicion that the author of “Mr. Ledbury and his 
Friend Jack Johnson,” had not entirely abandoned 

rofessional practice when T called on. him in Perey 

Breet for there was a large brass plate, with his 
name on it, at the street door, and the back study, 
which exhibited signe of the apparatus of a surgeon 
dentist, was ‘ibly used us a consulting room, if any 
patients cared to visit Albert, in order to consult him. 

He was one of the kindest and cheeriest of mankind, 
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and reminded me that he had seen me when [ was a 
mere kak when he was bringing out, in conjune- 
tion with Charles Kenney, at the Princess's, a 
barlesque called Ch and Fairstar, Cherry being 
played by Mrs. H. P, Grattan, who wore, I remember, 
a tunic, made of some extraordinary fabric, into 
which spun-glass entered largely, It was supplied, I 
believe, by a then well-known firm of draper, Messrs. 
Sewell and Cross, of Compton Street, Soho, and cost, it 
was said, three guineas a yard. he work-women in 
the wardrobe complained, however, that the exceptional 
fabric was apt to cut their fingers, Albert at once 
commissioned me to make some comic drawin, 
wood for the Maw in Ue Moon, to the literary portion of 
which he, Angus Reach, Shirley Brooks, and Charles 
Kenney were the most constant coutributors. 

The Wan in the Moon was nt daggers drawn with 
Punck, or, rather, with Mark Lemon and Donglas 
derrold; and Shirley Brooks, destined in after years to 
be the editor of the drollest and the wholesomest 
periodical that has ever been published in England, 
penned in the Vir Zund « scathing satire, in rhyme, 
called “Our Flight with Punch,” in which, while 

justice was done to the writings of Thackeray 
r a Beckett, abuse was unmercifully showered 
on Jerrold, with whom Albert himself, one of the 
earliest contributors to Punch, had had some bitter per- 
sonal quarrel. What Brooks's grievance was against 
the sage of Fleet Street Iam unable to remember; but 
T know that at the time in question he hated the author 
of “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” most cordially. 

Charles Shirley Brooks was in all respects a re- 
markable man, When I first knew him he was 
thirty-two years of age, and eminently handsome. He 
was the son of an architect of repute, who, among 

works, designed the London Institution, in 
insbury Circus, He was trained for the law; but 


a eal 
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abandoned legul studies to become a dramatist and 
extravaganza writer, an essayist, and a hamorous poet. 
His standby, however, was journalism; and in this 
kind he wrote for some time the Parliamentary sum- 
mary for the Morning Chronicle. Whether he was mar- 
ried in 1847 T am not quite sure; but the lady whom 
he did espouse, and whom, in later years, I had the 
honour to know very well, was one of two sisters named 
Walkinshaw, who, from the difference between their 
respective complexions, were known in society as 





igh ing” :—the sobriquets bein 
obviously borrowed from th aoe 
then just published romance. T had seen the Mi 


Walkinshaw while T was drawing from the “round,” 
in Mr. Carl Schiller’s studio ; | that. artist painted 
the miniatures of both young ladies. The future 
mae epeley Brooks was a brunette, and, consequently, 
“Night.” 

‘Albert not only gave me at once remunerative work 
as a comic draughtsman, but sent me with a letter to 
his co-editor, Angus Bethune Reach, an author and 
journalist, to whose brilliant talents not half enough 
justice has been done by a cruelly forgetful generation. 
ie was a perfervid Highlander, Nees at Inverness, and 
the son of a Writer to the Signet. When I first knew 
him he was not more than six-und-twenty. He, too, 
had a standby, being a shorthand-writer, also for the 
Morning Chronicle, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. Shirley afterwards went to Southern 
Russia, as Angus Reach did to the South of France, 
to write letters supplementing those of Henry 
Mayhew in the Chronicle on “ London Labour and 
the London Poor.” Angus Reach was one of the 
most laborious and most prolific writers I have 
ever met with. It was no uncommon thing with 
him to work sixteen hours a day. Over a over, 
during the Session, have I dined with him at half-past 
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two in his rooms in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and punetually at a quarter to four he would go to the 
House to slave at reporting and transcribing his notes 
until two in the morning; but he was at 
his desk again on the morrow at nine, and did not rise 
therefrom until dinner-time. He wrote innumerable 
short stories for the magazines, and essays, comic 
handbooks, and comie “copy” for the Man in the Moon. 
pee Rosuce» reprtal sensational novel called “ Clement 
Lorimer; or, The Book with the Iron Clasps,” 
a romance, unless I am mistaken, of which Dion 
Boncicault preserved a lively remembrance when he 
wrote his drama of Zhe Myiny Scud. 
cor eeading the tremendous pressure of the 
work which he did, Angus Reach would find time to 
enjoy himself, as literary men about town did at that 
‘iol ; and was to be found behind the scenes, or in 
it of the playhouses, or ab supper and singing- 
rooms, or at the nightly gatherings ot 4 hostelry in the 
Haymarket, called The Café de 1’Europe. This café 
was kept by a very worthy gentleman, whose name, I 
think, was Hemming, who had been for some years 
an actor of considerable standing at the Haymarket, 
and owed his conversion into a Boniface to a somewhat 
stramge mischance. Macready, in one of his engage- 
ments ab the Haymarket, was playing Shylock, and the 
Beet ‘Tubal was assigned to a Mr. tough. Now, the 
of Tubal, as a Jew of Venice, was precisely similar 
in pattern, if not in texture, to that of Shylock. It 
was, in a sumptuary sense, a case of Cardinal Wolsey 
and Cardinal Campeius over again. Hemming, being 
at the foot of the staircase leading to the dressing- 
room, descried, as he thought, his friend Gough, attired 
4s Tubal, slowly ascending the stairs. Forthwith he 


to indulge in the lively form of practical 
known as “ballooning”; that is to say, he 
his two hands on Tubal's hips, and, car 
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him off his feet, violently propelled him upstairs to 


the qeata 

Arri there, the supposed Tubal turned round 
to reveal, to the horror-stricken Hemming, the coun- 
ee ee ed with fiercest wrath, of William 

les Macready. “I am sure I beg your pardon, 
sir,” stammered the actor; “but I ‘ecok you for 
Mr. Gough.” “He took me for Mr. Gough—for 
Mr. Gough!” ve-echoed the outraged tragedian, casting 
his eyes upwards, as though invoking the in ition 
of the Avenging Sprite. Hemming was disc! ee 
but his friends rallied round him and enabled him 
to set up in business as landlord of the Café de 
V'Europe, In the coffee-room thereof used to gather 
night after night many of the wits and good WS 
of the period, histrionie, artistic, literary, and Togal. 
There one met Horace Mayhew and Percival Leigh, 
of Puach ; Boucieault ; Harry Baylis—the Hal Baylis 
who drives the “Wain of Life’ in Thomas Hood's 
“Ode on a Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy.” 
There was also a Mr. erick Mahomet, or Mahomed, 
the son of a truly worthy East Indian, whom I remem- 
ber in my earliest childhood as a proprictor of some 
baths at Brighton, associated with which was a 
shampooing department, which apparently benefited 
the proprictor’s clients to so great an extent that the 
vestibule of the establishment was hung with the 
crutches of former martyrs to rheumatism, sciatica, and 
lumbago, Mahomed’s vigorous and scientific shampooing 
having restored them to health. 

The shampooer was, I think, an eccentric; and, in 
his moments of unbending, used to sing to some 
Oriental tune, swaying his body to and fro meanwhile, 
a song of which T can only remember the first line, 
and the refrain— 


“The ducks and the gocse have all come ovor, 
Sakerdeen Mahomed, Sakerdecn Mahoned |” 
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ie AY bans the docks and geese had find oA whether 
they had e ‘or the purpose of being shampooed 
by the excellent Sakerdeen Mahomed, rf haye no 
means of ascertaining. Another gentleman, who had 

ing to do with Mordan’s gold pencils, was also 
a frequenter of the Café de l'Europe; where, too, might 
be seen almost every night a tall, elderly gentleman, 
whose polished and stately manners always used to put 
me in mind of Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison. 
He had had a curious career. He was a Scottish 
baronet of ancient descent, and had succeeded to the 
title in youth ; but the widow of a pre-deceased brother 
haying given birth to a son and heir, he was un- 
asec His nephew, however, died, and the tall 


Bes renttornen once more became a ‘A 
we Man in the Moon was financed by Messrs. 
Ingram and Cooke, the proprietors of the [dustrated 
London News; and the office of the little periodical, 
which Albert and Angus edited, was in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street; the cashier being a Mr, Jabez Hogg, 
afterwards to be known and celebrated as Jabex 
» M.R.CS., Fellow of the Royal Microscopic 
Society—of which he was first president—consulting 
surgeon to several hospitals, and Fellow of «a host 
of scientific societies. hen I first had the advantage 
to know him he had brought out a manual of photo 
phy. This drew him into close contact with Herbert 
eas the founder of the great illustrated paper, who 
had early conceived the idea that photography could be 
utilised in connection with illustrated journalism. Mr. 
’s watch, in this regard, only went a little too 
He died before the introduction into pictorial 
journalism of those sooty, smoky, and blurred “ pro- 
cesses” with which the illustrated press, high and low, 

is now afiticted. 

There was also engaged, in the commercial depart 
ment of the Z/ustrated News itself, x gentleman by the 
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name of Barnabas Brough, who had four brightly clever 
sons and two as deve daughters. Tt is only of two 
of the sons that I intend at present to . These 
were Robert Barnabas and William, Ir. Brough, 
senior, had been in business at Li’ ; and in” 

i ty city Robert and, 1 think, liam, had tried 
their "prentice hands in comic journalism, in a little 
paper called Uke Liverpool Lion. Summoned by their 
sire to the Metropolis, Robert became a contributor, 
both literary and artistic, to the Mau in the Moon; 
while the two brothers Brough very soon i 
celebrity as joint-authors of burlesques at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Robert married Miss Elizabeth 
Romer, the daughter of a well-known watchmaker in 
Liv , 2 kinsman of the famous English prima donna 
Miss Romer, and of Frank Romer, a professor of music, 
whose son, after taking the great prize of a Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, is now an ae judge, 
universally respected for his learning, and as widely 
esteomed for the amiability of his character. 

It was not only on the Man in the Moon that 
Albert Smith gave me employment; he was con- 
tinually bringing out little shilling illustrated books 
of waggeries— atural Histories of “the Gent,” the 
“Medical Student,” “The Ballet Girl,” “ Physiologies 
of Evening Parties,” “ Pottles of Strawberries,” 
“ Wassail Bowls,” “ Bowls of Punch,” and so forth, 
most, if not all, of which were published by Mr. David 
Bogue, of Fleet Street, hard by his Church of St. Bride, 
and over against the publishing office of Punch. The 
artistic staff of the Man ix the Moon numbered, in 
addition to your humble servant, a prolific draughtsman 
by the name of Archibald Henning, of whom I shall 
have something more to say anon, and Mr. H. G. Hine, 
the drollest of draughtsmen, and one of the earliest 
of the Punch artists. He had already attained some 
degree of reputation as an artist in water-colours, 
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and was known among connoisseurs as the executant 
of a most subtle work in aquarelle, called “ London 
in a Fog.” 

Few, however, of those who knew him suspected 
that, in after years, he was to be one of the most 
ncaa members of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. Strange indeed is the genesis 
of some of the water-colour artists whom I have 
known in my time, Louis Haghe, who was originally 
#@ scene-painter, and lost his right hand by the 
desperately rapid running-down of the cord of a 
wi in the painting-room, I remember as a 
partner in the firm of Day and Haghe, chromo-litho- 
game artist engravers, and printers, in Gate Street, 

incoln’s Inn Fields; while Birket Foster, another 
famous water-colourist, worked for a long time as a 
draughtsman on wood for Ebenezer Landells, the 
engraver, and for Henry and James Vizetelly, whose 
offices were at Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, on 
biog the site of the existing palatial bureaux of the 
ily Telegraph. "The future renowned portrayer of 
nglish river sylvan scenery drew at least one comic 
cartoon for Punch. ‘This was the travesty of George 
Cruikshank's etching of “Jack Sheppard carving his 
Name on the Beam”; Puncd's* Jack” being Lord John 
Russell, when Prime Minister. 

To one of the little shilling books, “A Bowl of 
Punch,” I was called upon by Albert to contribute 
illustrations. He had translated Biirger's “ Bullad of 
Lenore" ; and the margins of the pages were, 1 will not 
say adorned, but illustrated, with tiny woodout-vignettes 
from a neil, They were mainly sentimental; and 
some of them, as befitted the ballad, were ghastly; the 
inspiration for the last-named being derived from the 
sumptuous outline illustrations to Birger, drawn by the 
renowned Moritz Retsch, the creator of the outlines 
illustrating Goethe's “Faust,” the “Fight with the 
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.” and of the “Pfarrer's Toekter vow Tauben- 


heim.” ~My eve these ities ete ss led to 
ny being int , first to Mr. Bogue, i 
and Takeoquactty to the Brothers Vi , whe 
engraved my drawings on the blocks. ‘ 
‘At Mr. Bogue's I often met dear old George 
Cruikshank, to whom, as a boy, I had gone with a 
portfolio full of pen-and-ink drawings, when he resided 
in Amwell Street, Pentonville. I remember that he 
we me very good advice, counselling me to take 
the earliest Spee to begin the study of artistic 
anatomy; for that, he said, '‘ will set you all right with 
your pelvis; and what are you, and what can you do, 


if your pelvis is wrong?” I was so ij it at the 
time that I obscurely imagined that the pelvis was a 
convertible term for the th-uehe; but in 

of time, when T to work in Carl Sel 's 





studio, T found out all about the pelvis, and remained 
a diligent student of artistic anatomy until my eyes 
refused to serve me, graphically, any longer. 

if T may be allowed to use an Americanism which has 
almost become an English expression—had pelvis on 
the brain. Many years afterwards I enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Watts Phillips the dramatist, 
whose plays, notably, the powerful drama of The Dead 
Heart, should have hoagie him a large fortune; but, 
as a matter of fact, it barely brought him food and 
shelter. Watts Phillips, who was a most facile draughts- 
man and pictorial humourist, had been an articled pupil 
of George Cruikshank; and it used to amuse me ex- 
ceedingly when he told me that George was perpetual 
enjoinmg him to “take care of his pelvis,” wi 
which, artistically, no success could be attained. In 
this Lam afraid George must be regarded in the 
light of a guide-post. He set you in the right direo- 
tion, but did not travel thither himself; and his 
figures exhibit few signs of anatomical proficiency; yet 
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did my friend William Romer, the brother of Mrs, 
R. B. Brough, and who was a student of the Royal 
Academy, tell me that he has often seen George Cruik- 
shank, when he must have been more than seventy 
‘ears of age, sedulously drawing in the Life School at 
ington House, during the time when Charles 
Landseer, R.A., was Keeper. More than half a century 
before he had been a pupil at the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House, under the Keepership of Henry 
Fuseli. 

T need scarcely observe that I required something 
more than the sum which I earned by the little drawings 
J made for the Man in the Moon and for Mr. Bogue, 
to keep body and soul together. There was tg 
Fitz-James, an actor of some note, who, during the 
tailway mania, had turned outside broker—“ stag ” was 
the less complimentary term applied, in 1545, to the 
financial Bohemian who hung about Capel Court—and 
had made a good deal of money; but ce gui vient par la 
flute &en va par le tambour ; and Mr. Fitz-James returned 
to the stage. I knew him well, and he gave me o 
letter to one Mr. Calvert, 1 wood-engraver, who lived 
“over the water,” in the Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
Mr. Culvert was not by any means a high-art xylographer; 
he was, indeed, exclusively employed in preparing the 
blocks for the illustration of a number of cheap, and it 
must be admitted, vulgar weekly publications—promin- 
ent among which was a large sheet called the Penny Sun- 
day Times ; and he also furnished the illustrations to a 

number of novels’ published in weekly numbers, to 
which was given the generic title of Penny Dreadfuls.” 
He himself employed the draughtsmen, who drew on the 
blocks the design which he engraved, or rather chopped ; 
and he was glad to have my assistance, because I 
had been so long in a theatre that I had an extensive 
knowledge of costumes of almost every country and 
almost every period. So he set me to work at once; 
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and T used to spend from three to fo 
morning at his studio in the Belvedere 
an odd fish; he would work desp 

dinner time, which was at one p.m.; b 
repast he would not do another stroke of wot 
the remainder of the afternoon and evening 
himself to recreation—chiefly, 1 should say, to: 


T should add that de Perey —— 
the “Penny Dreadfuls” were the - Mr. 
ee pao aterrarda te ee 1. Paloma 

¢ founder ani ‘ietor loyd’s aper 
Eesti tnpakths loloseict te ite was olected 
the Political Committee of the Reform Club a member 
of that distinguished body. Murders were the topies 
which T generally treated in the Peany Sunday Times ; 
and when there was a lack of assassinations, one had to 
fall back upon such topics as child-stealing, incendiarism, 
burglary under arms, and the infliction of the knout on 
Russian princesses, The titles of the " Penny 
fuls," with one exception, I forget; but there were 
scores of them. The one which I recollect was a 
romance of the days of Edward ITV., and it bore 
the attractive title of “The Heads of the Headless.” 
‘Lhe author of this marrow-freezing fiction was an old 
gentleman named Saville Faucit, who had been, I 
faney, an actor and a playwright, and who was the 
father of the delightful actress, Miss Helen Faucit, 
now Lady Martin. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr, Calvert, 
and T got on very well on the whole for several 
months; ulthough, on one occasion, the proprietor 
of the “Penny Dreadfuls” sent me a mild letter 
of remonstrance, begging me to put a little more 
vigour into my drawings on wood. “The eyes,” 
he wrote, “must be larger; and there must be more 
blood—much more blood |” 

Calvert had only one assistant as a wood en- 
graver; this was an aged practitioner, by the name of 
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Armstrong, a person whom [ shall always remember, 
and who was, to me, singularly interesting, inasmuch as 
he had been a pupil of Thomas Bewick, the father of 
modern English wood-engravings, He had a delightfal 
store of stories to tell me about Bewick himself, about 
his pupils, Harvey and Landells, and Luke Clennell; and 
he could remember when John Gilbert, then quite a 
lad, had begun to make drawings on wood, and would 
accept so sinall a sum as half a guinea for an initial 
letter. A good many outside draughtsmen were em- 
ployed by Calvert ; and among them was Robert Cruik- 
shank, the brother of the famous George. ‘here was 
also an artist, whose name I forget, who, in the days of 
the “ Annuals,” and “ Amulets,” and “‘ Keepsakes,” and 
“ Offerings,” and “ Forget-Me-Nots,” and other sump- 
tuously illustrated gift-books, had been employed to 
make the pencil-drawings for the line-engravers to work 
from. More delicate pencilling than his I have rarely 
beheld ; but it was lamentable to sec his beautiful cross- 
hatching ruthlessly slashed by Calvert's graver and 
shading tools; while poor old Mr. Armstrong, who in 
his day had exeented work of the highest kind, was fain 
to be also a “scauper” and a slasher, because the 
engraver could not afford to pay him a sufficient sum 
for really artistic work, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
GETTING ON. 


Tho Poot Bunn’s “Word with unch"—My Collecting Crazce—A possible 
Final Caus:—Learning to Eteh AL t—Anti- French 
Feeling in London and the Produ Drary Lane— 

‘Appointed Editor of Chat—Sworn Mistake in 
ie National Anthom Sedition and Loyalty at the Opers, 

I cor rather tired of “Penny Dreadfuls” about the 

beginning of 1848. A firm of engravers in Paternoster 

Row, by the name of Nicholls, gave me a remunerative 

commission for a series of reduced copies of Kaulbach’s 

charming illustrations of “Reynard the Fox”; while 
for Ebenezer Landells, also a well-known wood engraver, 

I drew the illustrations to Alfred Bunn’s “ Word with 

Punch.” To Landells belongs the credit of being the 

founder of the first illustrated newspaper specially 

intended for the edification of the fair sex. ‘This was 

The Lady's Newspaper, for which I made many drawings ; 

and I should say that the familiarity which I was 

obliged to acquire with regard to frills, flounces, and 
furbelows, together with my experience as a periodical 
stocktaker in the wardrobes of the Princess’s Theatre, 
gave me that taste for collecting fushions and fashion- 
books, which has been one of my many literary crazes. 

Among the others are a persistent and fierce desire 

of getting together everything graphic or plastic 

relating to Napoleon the Great and. the Duke of 

Wellington. Next in intensity I note the craze of 

collecting cookery books: that enchant I ascribe to 

having been, as 1 have before pointed out, practically 
taught to cook when I was a boy. An almost equally 
active propensity to gather up various editions of 

“The State Trials,” “The Newgate Calendar,” “The 
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Malefactor's Register,” “The Causes Célébres,” and 
any odd yolumes of the “Old Bailey Sessions Papers” 
that I can come across, I cannot ‘easily account for, 
But everything has its final cause, The final cause ~ 
of bread is to be eaten; of a so-called impregnable 
fortress, to be taken; of a burglar-proof safe, to be 
forced open by burglars. Perhaps the final eause of 
say collecting criminal literature will be that I shall 


I 
although at a ridiculously small salary, 1 had enjoyed 
at the Princess's. ‘Taking the good weeks with the 
bad ones, I could earn, when 1 was about ninoteen, 
some -five shillings a week ; but there were weeks 
when I did not earn more than ten or twelve shillings. 
T always lived in a garret, first in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, next in Carlisle Street, Soho, and 
then in Poland Street, Oxford Street. In the last-named 
thoroughfare lived a eopper-plate engraver, in whose 
shop window there was a very beautiful working model 
of & copper-plate printing press. I can seo the wheel, 
the , the blanket, and the tiny copper-plate now. 
Teould already draw minutely, if not symmetrically, in 
pen and ink, and I resolved to teach myself to etch. 

I dined for a week on bread and cheese—sometimes 
on the bread without the cheese—and I purchased 
Fielding’s “ Art of Engraving,” which cost me, I think, 
fifteen shillings. ‘Then I bought a good-sized plate and 
‘a set: of etching tools; and after three or four dismal 
failures, I managed to ‘lay the ground” of and “smoke” 
my plate. A carpenter made me a large square frame 
over which I stretched a sheet of silver paper, and 
which I attached by means of a string to the window 
; and then I worked with a will, covering the 
with various designs executed with more or less 
cross-hatching. I shall never forget the 
h delight which I experienced when I saw the 


‘yearned for that regular employment which, 
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Jaborious work of etching needle shining in a 
glorious golden steer through the sable varnish 
of the “ground.” T had earefally read and re-read 
Fielding’s directions for using the aquafortis, pouring 
it off, and “stopping ont“; but T felt nervous on the 
subject, and consulting the tradesman from whom T 
had purchased the plate, I went, by his advice, to a 
pee pictorial engraver who lived in a court off 
rury Lane. 

here was not the slightest pride about him, for T 
found him in his shirt-sleeves in a room fall of equalling 
children, with a short pipe in his mouth and a pot 
of half-and-half by his side. He to “ bite 
in” my plate for me for seven and sixpence, and 
to have it ready for me in a couple of days. 1 paid 
down in advance half the stipulated sum; but when 
at the appointed time I returned to the court off 
Drury Lane, I found, to my horror, thut the engraver 
who had no pride about him had treated my poor 
needle-work as ruthlessly as Calvert used to treat the 
delicately drawn blocks submitted to him. My delicate 
cross-hatching had been bitten into by apd of 
black, and in some instances unsightly holes had been 
burnt in the copper. Obviously he had used too strong 
an acid, or he Tad allowed the aquafortis to remain 
too long on the plate. At all events, the disaster put 
me for a certain time altogether out of conceit with 
etching, and even with drawing. 

How it occurred to me, T feclics that Tam wholly 
unable to remember, but it must have been very short! 
after the catastrophe of the copper-plate, that I made 
up my mind that T would t aed write something 
for the periodical press. I ‘had already made one 
appearance in print—that had been in the winter of 
1845, when T sent a short story called “Chew Loo 
Kwang; or, The Stags of Pekin,” to the dear old 
Family Herald. Tt was an apologue burlesquing the 
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railway mania and the exploits of one George Hudson, 
then known as the Railway King. The story was, to 
my great astonishment and delight, inserted in the 
Family Herald; bat I was so raw—so “green” T may 
say—at the time, that I never asked to be paid for 
it; and when at Christmas time I sent in another 
story which was called “ Barnard Braddlescrogs,” and 
which I know was a shameless imitation of Dickens's 
ristmas Carol,” the little contribution was neither 
published nor returned to me. Once more I was s0 
verdant that I did not ask to have my manuseript 
returned. Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. T was further discouraged by 
the i ar accorded to my finest literary effort by 
my mother’s friends at Brighton. A reverend gentle- 
man, whose name I am happy to have forgotten, 
pointed out that there were several unjustifiable 
divorcees between my nominative and accusative eases 
—as if I ever knew anything about the nominative 
Or accusative cases !—and an authoress, then somewhat 

pular, Miss Louisa Stewart Costello, opined that 
in attempting authorship I had entirely mistaken 
my vocation. Her brother, however, Dudley Costello, 
who had been a captain in the army, and was well 
Known as a magazine writer, bade me be of good heart ; 
but for the time I lost that heart, and between 1845 
and 1848 I wrote nothing for publication. 

Ta February of the year just mentioned, there broke 
out that revolution in France which, after three days’ 
carnage, hurled Louis Philippe from his throne and 
drove that politic monarch and his family into exile. 
T scarcely think that the oddly-assorted gathering of 
politicians who formed the Provisional Government 
after the Laird was proclaimed, were unanimous 
in desiring the abolition of the monarchy. Ledru 
Rollin and Armand Marrast may have been sincere 


Republicans; but I apprehend that Lamartine the poet, 
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and Arago the astronomer, and Odilon Barrot and 
Crémienx wers more sproalbiirs than militant demo- 
rats. At all events, revolution of February had 
to run its appointed course; to be succeeded after four 
en plundering and blundering by the unser 

it on the whole salutary, despotism of the 


Empire. 

Aakcabeieteed tees nae e106 Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity in France, was the violent expulsion there- 
from of a large number of English workmen who had 
been employed in French factories. This excited a suffi- 
ciently bad Aedling in this country against France ; and 
the feeling was farther embittered by the arrival in 
England of the company of the Parisian Théatre His- 
torique, who, under the management of M. Hostein, 
proposed to give at the National Theatre, Drury Lane, 
Alexandre Dumas's interminable drama of Monte Cristo. 
When [ say interminable I speak relatively; but the 
bulky drama in question did extend over at least two 
nights. Theatrical, literary, and journalistic London 
was forthwith split up into two camps, There were 
the Gallicans and the anti-Gallicans; one faction 
insisting that M. Hostein and his érowpe should 
be received with cordial hospitality; the other vehe- 
mently protesting against “a of foreigners” being 
allowed to usurp the boards of old Drury, 

On the first night of Monte Crista something 
like an “O.P.” riot took place. I was in it, on the 
anti-Gallican side. I was a pugnacious youth with 
a great capacity for quarrelling and getting my head 

hed ; and I think that on the evening in question 

emerged from the auditorium of Drury Lane with 
my clothes torn half off my back, my hat crushed 
into a pulp, and my visage decorated with at least one 
black eye, most assuredly not of a lovely appearance, 
The turbulent [avi hooted the French actors, threw 
potatoes and cabbage stumps from the adjacent market 
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on to the s and even pelted with analogous missiles 
Albert Smith and a strong party of Gallicans who were 
seated in the front row of the dress-cirele, So violent, 
indeed, was the partisanship displayed on the occasion, 
that it led to a temporary rupture between kind old 
Albert Smith and myself. Charles Mathews the come- 
dian, and Beverly the scene-painter, were also strong 
Gallophobes. The performance of Monte Cristo at old 
Drury wus swiftly discontinued; but the triumph of 
John Bullism did not put me into the way of repairing 
my peaaged pipers or procuring a new hat. 

So ing, however, I felt must be done, under the 
circumstances ; s0 I wrote a poem in the “Tom In- 
goldsby’ metre, and called it ‘The Battle of Monte 
Cristo.” This Incubration I forthwith took to the office 
of Chat, a little halfpenny weekly paper published at 
304, Strand, the west corner of hol well Street: 
—premises which are at present recess by the shop 
of a well-known bookseller. There was no editorial 
sanctum at the Chat office; and the proprictor, Mr. 
Frederick Marriott, was sitting behind the counter 
by the side of the editor, Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt; 
while the publisher, whose name I subsequently found 
was Wilks, discreetly occupied a stool at a high desk 
eaiierand: Me Marriott. very civilly read 
my poem, giving at the same time, from the till, 
seage for a shilling to a small boy who had come to 
buy four copies of Cia’. Then he handed the verses 
to the editor, Mr. Holt, a middle-aged gentleman, with 
very bushy whiskers, and—a rarity in those days— 
moustaches, Mr, Holt wagged his head approvingly; 
and Mr. Marriott informed me that he should be very 
glad to publish my poem; and he handed me a 
sovereign, saying that there was no need for me to 
haye a proof of it, as the editor could touch it up and 
make it, if it was thought desirable, a “little spicier.” 

The publication of “The Battle of Monte Ci é 
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led to my contributing plese week short articles, 
would-be humorous poems, comic paragraphs to 
Chat; and in about six weeks Mr. Marriott, 
surprise and joy, told me that Mr. Holt was: 

him to start a of his own; and that he show 
be very pleased if I would edit the paper. IT was 
just twenty years of age, and T knew as mueh about 
editing as I did about driving a locomotive engine ; 
but TI at once accepted the post, and very soon 
mastered the mechanical details of a calling which I 
was destined to pursue long afterwards under very 
different circumstances. ‘The salary was small, but 
it was quite enough for my needs; and it was paid 
with unflagging punctuality every Saturday ee 3 
at seven o'clock, when the publication of Chat 
place; the first proceeding of Mr. Wilks being to 
pay his own salary and mine out of the cash received 
rom the newsvendors’ boys. 

The ie JUES was altogether a strange one for a 
young fellow who had not yet come to his twenty-first 
year. Indeed, I so imperfectly ‘ised the fact 
that I was still a minor, that two days before the 
momentous April 10th, 1848, I went down to 
Marlborough Police Court, and was duly sworn in 
as a special constable, in view of the contingency 
of a not at the great Chartist mecting on Ken- 
nington Common, at which the fiery democrat, 
Feargus O'Connor, was to preside. My publisher, 
Mr. Wilks, was sworn in at Bow Street, and had 
» his station assigned him in the courtyard of Somerset 
House, which immense edifice was additionally crowded 
with regular troops. ‘The Blues were in the basement 
in Lancaster Place ; but they were invisible throughout 
the day; as were the whole of the 20,000 soldiers, 
horse, foot, and d: ns, who had been distributed 
all over the metropolis by that foe master of tactics 
and strategy, Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
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K.G. There were soldiers in the prisons; soldiers in 
‘the workhouses ; soldiers in the hospitals; Life Guards 
and Light Dragoons in the livery stables; but not a 
red-coat was to be seen, The preservation of law 
and order was entirely entrusted to the Metropolitan 
Police, under the orders of Commissioners Mayne and 
Rowan, who carried out their instructions with admiv- 
able discretion, good-temper, and firmness; and the 

ial constables, of whom there were, I should say, 

it 80,000, were massed at certain central points, 
but were not, happil , called upon to act, 

I was posted im St. James's churchyard, Piccadilly ; 
and a remarkably odd gathering some people may have 
considered us, Mr. Benjamin Lumley, lessee and 

r of Her Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, 
Yad brought down the whole of his carpenters and 
shifters, all properly attested, and all provided 
with stout wooden truncheons. There had been no 
time to paint those batons; still there could be no 
doubt that the raw timber could be reckoned upon to 
administer the most sounding of thwacks to seditious 
pates had the occasion demanded. ‘The assistants of 
jon egaed tradesman in Piccadilly and Regent Street, 

with the tradespeople themselves, bankers and 
solicitors and their clerks, actors, and doctors, and 
“men about town,” were banded together, for the nonce, 
in perfect equality and harmony, Close to me was the 
then Earl of Chesterfield; and not fur off, with. a 
badge at his button-hole or round his arm, I forget 
Which, and his truncheon in one kid-gloved hand, 
was a gentleman of middling stature and with a very 
heavy moustache. This was Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte; he was just forty years of age; he had 
‘returned to France immediately after the revolution of 
February ; but the Provisional Government had politely 
peaooiee him to take himsolf off aguin to the place 

he came. 
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On the night of Saturday, the Sth of April, I went 
to the Royal Italian Covent What 


the opera was I forget; but IT know that T heard the 
famous baritone, or, rather, dasso cantante, Pornasari. 
ee Sea a= nee eee but pe Bias 
ioongiod je first act of the o] cries 
a Save the Queen” e isiiny minutes louder 
ae At the oe Toe Scns thiepe 
them was sung: of the princi rer! a 
verse. The effect was altogether magnificent ; 
there was just one brief ripple of merriment when 
Grisi sang the verse apportioned to her. That won- 
derful cantatrice could never master the pronunciation 
of the English language. Quarrelling with Mario 
once, and having denounced him in French and 
Italian, she thought that, by way of a Sanka tee 
would abuse him in English, She wished to bestow 
gle him the opprobrious epithet of “beggar” ; but 
e could not succeed in calling him anything else but 
a “bakere.” Similarly, dear Mrs. iaaekes having to 
act_the Ha of a heroine who spoke broken English, 
and wishing to call the villain of the piece a traitor 
in French, addressed him as ¢raitewr. Grisi at Covent 
Garden made only one mistake in her verse. She sang— 


Confound their politics ; 
Frustruté their knavish tricks ;" 
but instead of singing— 
© In Theo our hopes we fix,” 
she gave the new reading of— 
“In Theo our hopes we sticks,” 
The audience had no time to laugh; for a moment 
afterwards a person at the back of the Ty was 


so ill-advised as to hiss the Natio: Anthem 
generally. I shall never forget the thunderous sound 
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ich immediately followed this rash act; it was the 
the individual who had hissed being kicked 
flights of stairs. 
time between February and April, 1848, was 
troublous one in these kingdoms. There 
Fiots in Glasgow, and in a few English pro- 
towns. Ireland was simmering with discon- 
and Smith O'Brien, Mitchel, and “Meagher 
the Sword” had been arrested for seditious writin, 
; two of them to be afterwards tried an 
for the more serious offence of high treason, 
don the Chartists were, to suy the least, trouble- 
; and there was a small Physical Force y 
advocated extreme measures, and one of whose 
Teaders—a black man by the name of Cufiy—was 
ied for treason-felony and transported. Trafalgar 
juare was in a chronic state of unrest and semi- 
tious tumult; and for a very short period the 
Metropolitan police were armed with cutlasses. I 
note the fact; since in Ze Man in the Moon there 
a vignette representing a police-constable 
requesting a civilian to “move on.” The request 
wax accompanied by a blow from the cutlass, which 
sent the civilian’s head flying round the corner of the 
next street. I cannot exactly remember whether it 
was my pencil which was responsible for this comment 
on public affairs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


EARLY DAYS OF QUILI-DRIVING, 





Gite to Life—Mia Tsancs Monkon anf her Matrimonial 
Montes—Duke Charles of Brunswick and Louis Napoleon. 


Myaxwuine I had quite enough to do with m: 
task of editing Chat. I wrote nearly the wh 
of the paper myself; of course with some slight 
assistance from the familiar paste-pot and the harm- 
less, necessary scissors. Our contributors were | 
few, for the sufficing reason that the ietor’s capil 
was a somewhat limited one, and that Chaé was not 
& Yery prosperous enterprise. Mr. Holt sent a column 
of “copy”? now and again; and we hsd a 

reales contributor in the person of a certain Hi 
Valentine, who had been a theatrical “ dresser,” 

had a number of queer stories to tell touching the elder 
Kean, Charles Mayne Younge, Vandenhoffr Macready, 
Phelps, and other ‘shining lights of the dramatic 
fession. My own contributions, exclusive of count 
paragraphs of dramatic criticisms, comprised a series 
of essays, called “A Natural History of Beggars”; 
aud a series of tragi-comical tales, _ supposed 
to have been related by convicts at the Antipodes, 
while lying in their hammocks after sunset; and 
to these tales I gave the comprehensive title of “The 
Australian Nights’ Entertainment.” Little did I 
think that I was destined six-and-thirty years after- 
wards to travel in Australia and to ‘hear much 
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stranger tales than I had woven abont persons of 
both sexes, who had left their country for their 
country’s good, 3 

One of my stories was that relating to a convict, 
who, with his mate, escaped into the bush, where 
they ran short of provisions; to aggravate matters 
‘the two raseals quarrelled, and in a brawl one of them 
was killed. The survivor was asked what his next 
proceeding was, to which he xeplied, very philosophic- 
ally, “I ate him.” If you fave ever chanced to 
read Marcus Clarke's “For the Term of His Natural 
Life,” you will come across horrors not much loss 
harrowing than those which 1 set down in the little 
halfpenny . Lhere may be a reason for this. 
Marcus Clarke, who was many years my junior, 
seems to have gone to the very same sources of in- 
formation touchmg convict-life that I resorted to in 
1848. In 1876 he was appointed assistant-librarian 
in the public library at Melbourne, und must have 
studied attentively the blue-books relating to convicts 
in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land :—now 
Tasmania: Victoria never having been, luckily, a 
convict colony; although there was, at one period, 


a establishment at Williamstown, the port of 
bourne, where, in March, 1867, Price, the super- 
intendent, was murdered by a gang of eighty convicts, 


who nearly tore the unhappy official to pieces. 

‘Now, in 1848, [ had been toiling through analogous 
convict literature in the reading-room of the library 
of the British Museum. It was one of my earliest 
Kiterary friends, Mr. Frederick Guest Tomlins, a well- 
known journalist, political writer, and dramatic critic 
who gave me a letter of recommendation to Sir Henry 
Ellis, the predecessor of Sir Antonio Panizzi as chief 
librarian of the Museum. ‘The imposing Pantheon- 
shaped Hall of Study, devised by Panizzi, had not yet 
heen erected; and the reading-room was a spacious, 


ss 
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but rather musty-smelling, t on the first 
floor of old Montague House. ‘The first book I asked 
for was Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon,” a work which T had 
continually been referred to, but upon a of whieh 
T had hi never been fortunate enough to stumble. 
Then I began to browse among the Blue Books, and 
those touching Australia exercised so grim a fascmation 
over me that I began to conceive the idea of “ The 
Australian Nights’ Entertainment.” Those tales, 
together with “The Natural History of Beggars,” are 
past praying for, in a literary sense. The business ar- 
rangementsof Chat, to say nothing of thej isticon 
were carried on in a slightly rough and ready fashion; 
and for many months the publisher omitted to comply 
with the law requiring the deposition in the Museum 
library of a copy of every book, Rae ee or periodical 
issued from the press. I am afraid that my literary 
contributions to Chat are not to be found in Great 
Russell Street. 

‘The little journal was printed for a while by 
Mr. Rock, whose place of business was over the water, 
steed ie enna ans Salles and at his office, 
whither I repaired every Friday to correet my proofs, 
I frequently met a eer sa ular man of ietiacg of 
whom the present generation probably knows very little 
— if, indeed, it knows anything at all. This was Thomas 
Miller, whom the printers’ readers were fond of calli 
“the basket-weaving poet.” He had been indeed 
to the humble but useful trade of basket-making; and 
had, early in life, come up to London from the count 
with a good deal of poetry, but a very few pence, in his 

‘ket. Some notice was taken of him at the outset 

y society and by the critical journals. He was a 
genius of the Bloomfield and Kirk White order, and 
wrote delightfully about rural life. When I knew him 
he was about forty. I liked his prose better than his 
poetry. In partienlar he was the author of a most 
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vigorous and picturesque novel called “Gideon Giles 
the ube "; anda modern playwright might do worse 
than disinter this romance from the shelves of the 
British Museum Library for dramatising purposes. 
pola Giles” would exactly suit the stage of the 


another series of brief essays, or rather, long 
paragraphs, I bitterly regret the total disappearance 5 
the collection was called “ A Hundred Different Faults of 
a Hundred Different Actors," and to these were added 
another century of defects under which as many 
were supposed tobe labouring. Rare examples 

of impudent audacity, these juvenile sullies in criticism 
must have been, 1 was not, however, devoid of consider- 
able experience in things theatrical ; inasmuch, as | have 
said more than once, my early boyhood brought me 
in constant communication with the world behind the 
seenes ; and as editor of Chat I had the run of all the 
playhouses in London. ‘Theatrical stalls were very rarely 
with in those days; and I was quite content to get a 
pe in the front row of the pit or in the upper boxes. 
went to the play, I suppose, four nights out of six ; and 
on “ the good old times’ principle, it seems to me that 
the plays I witnessed were much more worth seeing 
than those with which we are at present favoured. I 
saw Macready in Lear, in Werner, in Macbeth, and in 
Hamlet. At the Surrey Theatre I saw a remarkable 
negro tragedian by the name of Ira Aldridge, who made 
his appearance at the transpontine house in the rdée of 
in The Revenge. He had been educated as a 
minister of religion ; but happening in his youth to stray 
into « playhouse, the performanceso dazuled and bewitched 
i he resolved, at all hazards, to adopt the stage 
as his profession ; and having studied the part of Rollo 
in the play of Pizarro, he made his appearance in that 
character at a private theatre. His friends, however, 
determined that he should be a clergyman, He was 
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sent to a dhe Union college at NewiZcek Aa ass 
wards to the Uni of Ww tere 
he became a prof ional ation enacted with much 
success such apes as Othello; Gambia, in Zhe Slave > 
and Oroonoko. 


Then I remember that eats talented tragic 
actress Mrs, Warner, who, in 134, ad unaiiale oe 
conjunction with Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood, the 
management of Sadler's Wells Theatre. Naturally 1 
never beheld Mrs. Siddons; but Mrs. Warner was 
the best Constance in King John and the best 
Gertrnde in ea iow ever I saw. She was a ed 
of the most spot parels character; and ii 

last illness—a ineas mon one—Her te 
Queen sent one of the ya earings daily to her 
residence, that she might enjoy the advantages of an 
airing. ‘To this period also belong my reminiseences 
of that eek a able liam and comedian 
Samuel Phelps, whom T much preferred in comedy. 
His Falstaff was a splendid creation; and even finer 
to my mind was his amazingly subtle impersonation of 
Sir Pertinax MeSycophant. There was a Mrs. Cora 
Mowatt, too, at whe old Olympic —an American 
actress who was very good as Julia in the uncl- 
back; and a capable Irish comedian named Hudson, 
who nearly equalled Tyrone Power in the part 
of Rory O'More. Mrs. Ternan, Mrs. Fitz-William, 
Mrs. H. Marston; Mr, Tom Mead, Miss Glyn,’ Mrs. 
Winstanley, Miss Cooper, Mr. H. L. Davenport 
{another American actor and an excellent Benediek) ; 
Miss Julia St. Crores handsome and most sym- 
pathetic Ariel in the Zempest—Mr. Davidge, who madea 
yreat hit in Malvolio; Mr. George Bennett, w 

es VIIL., likewise belong ee the period of which 
lam speaking s and L have also an uncertain recollec- 
tion of secing Falconbridge in King Join played by 
a Mr. Henry Betty. 
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T say uncertain because [ have never been able to 
avoid mixing up the elder Betty—Master Betty, the 
“Young Roscius” of the early years of the century— 
with his son. The Bettys, pére ef fils, were frequent 
visitors at the Cat office; and Betty, the father, was, if 
re serves me, a pippin-faced old gentleman 
who wore a “spencer,” that is to say, a single-breasted 
jacket over a tail-coat, The ludicrous derivation of the 
name of this garment is that a certain Lord Spencer, 

ining alone, went to sleep after too copiously partaking 
of old port; and slumbering too close to the fire, his 
coat was set alight and the tails were burnt off, when a 
footman timeously came to rescue his noble master 
from his peril. Lord Spencer was rather tickled by 
the incident than otherwise, and thenceforth wore a 
tailless jacket over his ordinary body coat. The 
“Draper's Dictionary,” by the way, says that the short 
ji formerly worn both by ladies and gentlemen was 
eee, a Lord Spencer, who, meeting with an 
t in hunting by which his coat tails were torn off, 
afterwards made the abbreviated garment fashionable; 
but I prefer the port wine version. 

One more incident of my experience as a dramatic 
critic while editor of Chai T recall with a smile. Some 
time in 1848 or 1849, the little Strand Theatre was 
under the management of William Farren the Elder. 
He was by no means insensible to his own histrionic 

; and it was related of him that he one day told 
his company that, having that morning visited the long 
sinee defunct Hungerford Market, a fishmonger had 
importuned him to purchase a particular fish, addin, 
that it was the only cock salmon in the market. “An 
1,” continued the impersonator of Sir Peter Teazle and 

father Whitehead, “am the only cock salmon on 

e stage.” Mr. Farren and the Editor of Ciat had a 
ou misunderstanding with regard to some criticism 
which Thad indited touching one of his performances ; 
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and he consequently stopped my free 
Se i oe ae ee 
I 1 ines of invective, fe 
old Cock: Sal he 







successively closed by the order of the then Boa 
of Health, elit did I insert in Chat 

sg ee headed with the Royal Arms,in which it was 
set forth that the Metropolitan Board of Health had 
ordered, for sanitary reasons, the immediate closure of 
the Strand Theatre, and the removal of all cock salmon 
from the precincts thereof. 

oO ema of youth untoward. Ever » ever 
anet r Wecheaatpcein the Elder w have: 
een altogether justified in bringing an action against 
me, or having me up to Bow Street for libel; but 
instead of taking such hostile proceedings, he sent his 
acting manager with a friendly message to me at the 
Chat office; and my free admittance to the Strand 
‘Theatre was renewed. I hastened to return the SIRE 
ment by writing a neat little article, in which I point 
out that Mr, William Farren far surpassed Dowton, 
and was the equal of Potier and Brunet. 

T have already hinted that Mr. Frederick Marriott, 
the proprietor of Chat, was not troubled with a plethora 
of capital. He had been, however, once upon a time a 
somewhat wealthy man as a well-known paper maker; 
but in middle age he gave signs of a propensity 
that led him to launch into newspaper speculation, 
the results of which were generally disastrous. He 
had had something to do with the Jiustrated News 
in its early days. He had had something to do 
with the Morning Chronicle; and about 1842 or 43 he 
had founded a truly original little weekly periodical 
with the lugubrious title of Ze Death Warrant. 
The office of this ominous periodical was in the 
Strand; and the window-blinds were of black wire 
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gaiize; plentifully adorned. with Death's. heada and 
cross-bones. The paper itself had a broad black border, 
and of he plentifully scattered 
through its columns; t) 
devoted to narratives of bygone murders, and deserip- 


weeks the versatile Mr. Marriott changed the title of 
his into The Guide to Life. Vhis certainly more 
aut iblication likewise failed to obtain a remuner- 
ative circulation, and Mr. Marriott had to seck for other 
channels favourable to the exercise of his undeniable 
facility of invention and his unconquerable energy. 
ies other ventures he started a large illustrated 

urnal called The Railway Bell ; and by agreement with 
ie opposite neighbour in the Strand, he had an immense 
eanyas placard stretching right across the street bear- 
ing the device of « gigantic bell, and the words 
“The Railway Bell is now ringing”; but the bell, 
loudly as it was pealed, failed to ring pieces of gold 
and pieces of silver into Mr. Marriott's till; and when 
he founded Chat I au afraid that, financially speaking, 
he was very nearly on his last legs. At all events, 
when I had been his editor for about six months, I 
found that there was a considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing my weekly salary: the proceeds of the circulation 
aa advertisements being removed ex doe to the 
pose ‘or's residence in Paddington; and at length 

. Marriott went away, for strictly business reasons, to 
the State of California, U.S.A. 

There was a gold fever existing in London almost 
as acute as that which three years afterwards set in 
with regard to the Australian diggings; and there was 
even a talk of gold having been discovered in Texas, 

| “Gone to Texas” was an inscription which you 
| frequently saw chalked up on the shutters of an empty 
house; and T remember seeing such # grafilto chalked on 
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the shop front of a clothier—I should say 






extraction—in Newcastle Street, Strand, ne 
the Chat office. This clothier had a very pr lacl 
eyed daughter, who accompanied him in his voy 
across the Atlantic; and, unless I mre anne 
comely maiden with the swimming ae the sab 
tresses was subsequently known to atic fame as. 
Miss Ada Isaacs Menken, whose performance of 
a made her for a while a Queen of the hour, 

and whose intellectual gifts gained for her the friend. 
ship of Alexandre Dumas the Elder, of in 
Charles Swinburne, and of Charles Dickens, to the last 
of whom she dedicated a little book of poems, entitled 
“ Infelicia.” She was really a very clever, witty, and 
kind-hearted little woman, but with a weakness 
marrying without having previously ascertained that 
her former husbands were defunct. “I haye a portrait of 
her, sitting side by side with the great author of the 
“Three Musketeers." The weather was 
sultry when the carte de visite was taken, for 
Damas is in his shirt-sleeves, and to all appearance is 
Uo gael copiously. 

may also mention that about this time I maie the 
acquaintance, at a little cigar shop, under the pillars, in 
Norreys Street, Regent Street, of an extremely hand- 
some lady, originally the wife of a solicitor, but who 
had been known in London and Paris as a_ballet- 
dancer under the name of Lola Montes. When I know 
her she had just escaped from Munich, where she had 
heen too notorious as Countess of Landsfeld. She had 
obtained, for a time, complete mi over old King 
Ludwig of Bavaria; and something like a revolution 
had been necessary to induce her to quit the Bavarian 
capital. Some time after her return to England 
she married a gentleman, who was a son of a Proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons; but some legal difficulties 
arose in connection with her having another spouse 
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alive, who had been a lieutenant in the Indian Army. 
After these difficulties had been settled, Lola Montes 
Lan faded away, so far as England was concerned, 
into the Infinitis; but, many years afterwards, I heard 
of her at San Francisco, as haying led a somewhat 
adventurous life in the Golden City. Ultimately she 
went North, and fell upon evil days; but she gained 
the Christian sympathy of a kind American lady, who 
suceoured her in her utmost need; and she made, T 
believe, a most edifying end of a stormy career. 
Daring my brief acquaintance with her she proposed 
that I should write her Life; starting with the 
assumption that she was a danghter of the famous 
igen matadoy Montes, It was a hallucination 
which, curiously enough, was afterwards, to a certain 
extent, shared by Ada Tsaacs Menken, who had the 
idea that her real name was Dolores, and that her 
father had been distinguished in the Tberian bull-ring. 
The Il difficulties, however, connected with Lola 
Montes feld’s marriage to the son of the Proetor, 
wented the scheme of my writing her biography 
ing earried ont. 

must relate as shortly as T can another incident 
connected with a projected biography of another very 
noted personage. is 1849, a young Fiend of mine, an 
artist, had a sister, who was a dancer of some standing, 
and between whom and Duke Charles of Brunswick there 
existed rather intimate relations. The banished Duke 
lived in a large house in the New Roud,, which mansion 
had formerly been the property of the senior pesinen in 
a well-known blacking manufactory ; and to this house 
my youthful friend, the artist, was frequently permitted 
to ir, to visit his sister. He told me one day that 
the e was writing his Life, and that he wanted some 
one to illustrate it, I had resumed, after a considerable 
surcease, the practice of etching; and I gladly accepted 
the ducal commission to execute a given number of 
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plates, at the rate of ten pounds each. A portion of 
the manuscript was sent to me, and I etched, first, an 
elaborate view of the ducal palace at Brunswick, and 
next, the scene of a riot in the theatre, caused by a 
somewhat unseemly ballet which the Duke had insisted 
should be given there. I was half through the third 
plate, which represented a tumultuous mob setting fire to 
the Schloss, when Duke Charles’s friend, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, being firmly installed as President of the 
French Republic, it occurred to his Serene Highness to 
visit, by means of a balloon, the fair land of France. 
The Prince President was rather ashamed of his 

uondam friend ; and, throughout the duration of the 
Second Empire, persistently snubbed him. Still I have 
been positively assured by my friend the artist that 
but for the considerable pecuniary assistance rendered 
by the amazingly wealthy Duke to the Prince, Louis 
Napoleon would never have been able to defray the 
expenses of his election to the Presidency. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
JOURNALISTS OF THE PAST. 


OR paar 
+ Byun the Bider and his Recollections. a ee ee 
Tr was during my connection with Cha? that I first 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt, 
one of the most curious types—if, indeed, he was not a 
mnique one—of the journalism of the past. The publi- 
cations, daily, weekly, and monthly, founded and edited 
by Holt aan be reckoned by the score; although their 
existenee rarely extended beyond a few months, and 
was in many cases limited to a few weeks. T may be 
for a seeming paradox, which I hope is 

ible of explanation, when I say that ‘Thomas 
Littleton Holt was a Bohemian ; and yet, to a very 
groat extent, the very reverse of a man with Bohemian 
tendencies, In the first place, he had married early a 
lady of good family, and of considerable personal charms ; 
“he was a devoted husband, and the most affectionate of 
fathers ; and he was neither a gambler, nor a profligate, 
nor a spendin and always did his best to pay his 
way; whereas the literary Bohemian of the period was, 
in most cases, an equivocal person from the ethical point 
of view. Holt came of an old and good family, and 
could, I believe, justify his claim to descent from the 
famous Chief Justice of the same surname. He had 
been educated at St. Paul's School, and at Cambridge, 
at which university, however, I do not think that 
he ever graduated. His father, I have heard, was a 
clergyman, if not a Doctor of Divinity, and was the 
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proprictor of a respectable weekly newspaper, known as 
Old Bell's Messenger. 

In what manner, then, you may ask, did Mr. 
Thomas Littleton Holt make outward and visible sign 
of his Bohemianism? His citizenship of Prague was 
due to the circumstance that he had an inveterate 
propensity for starting newspapers, magazines, and 
weekly periodicals ; usually without the requisite capital 
for carrying out those publications to a successful issue. 
Axa journalist, he wrote fairly well; but if he had ever 
heen a working newspaper man, content to earn his liveli- 
hood as a critic, or a reviewer, or a writer of leading 
articles, or even as a writer of descriptive paragraphs, 
his chances of regular employment would, I fear, have 
been sadly imperilled by the execrable calligraphy with 
which he was afflicted. Tam not aware that he had 
any poetry in his soul; and I never heard that he 
had written any novels or tales, long or short. He 
may have taken, now and again, a trip to Paris, 
but T doubt if he had ever travelled five hundred 
miles away from Fleet Street. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, a good mathematician, and he had a 
copious, if net a profound, acquaintance with English 
literatuny, history, and theology. When I knew him 
in IS48 he was, 1 should say, about forty years of 
age, and could just remember the Battle of Waterloo. 
He had alse, as a boy, visited Leigh Hunt while the 
Peet was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane gaol. He 
was a rare humorist, and, to some extent. a wit; very 
shrewd and discriminative as an editor: but his forte lay 
in starting more and more magazines and periodicals. 

Seon after he left the university, he had been 
a partner in divers aulucky journalistic enterprises 
af Gilbert, Abbot A Reckett. and he had also had 
more or kes intimate business relations with Henry 
Mayhew, Then he went inte affairs on his own account 
as a omator af periadicals Of how many of these 
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Geist he saw the birth and death, wen] < m 
nowl: of him, I am utterly unable to say; but 1 
stumbled recently on several volumes of a weekly journal, 
ef which he was proprietor and editor, called Holt'y 
Magazine, which was published some time in the 
"thirties. Personally, he was a tall, handsome man, 
remarkable for his flowing hirsute adornments, at a 

iod when Mr. Muntz, one of the Members for 

irmingham, and Colonel Sibthorp, one of the repre- 
sentatives for Lincoln in Parliament, were nearly the 
only Englishmen of note, not being military men, who 
wore either beards or moustaches, 

In the majority of instances Fate frowned very 
despitefully on Holt's journalistic ventures; but now 
and again there was a bright rift in the clouds which 
commercially gathered about his head, and in the 

ear of the railway mania, 1845, he was favoured 
luring some months with an uninterrupted blaze of 
golden sunshine. He applied for some shares in one of 

¢ innumerable railway companies which were projected, 
and, in accordance with the fad ractice then common, 
sold, without having paid a baltpenny of deposit, his 
letter of allotment at a handsome premium. Forth- 
with he started a daily newspaper, called the Sron 
Times, which at once ake a prodigious financial 
success. Tis columns, duy after day for many weeks, 
were inundated with advertisements of newly projected 
lines, the promoters of which rarely paid for their 
advertisements in cash, but were always ready to hand 
over fully paid-up shares in exchange for the public 
announcements of their schemes. 

These shares, in the then Bedlamite condition of the 
railway stock-market, could immediately be realised ; 
and Tolt did realise them, to the extent of perhaps 
twenty thousand pounds, Had he realised them all, | 
he might, at the beginning of November, 1845, have 
been the possessor of perhaps a hundred-and-tifty 
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thousand pounds; but he held his hand in | 
that his securities would rise eres h 
value. While the mauia lasted, | his 
eee in the imant, pormecns of cover; or rather 
in # field teeming with golden : 
the rail—that ar which was ag much auri- 
ferous grist to his mill—and tray in a barouche, 
drawn tne four horses, oe electric telegraph was not 
very widely used in those ie but it was utilised by 
the editor and proprietor of the Jroa Times to com- 
munieate his expensive wishes to the proprietors of 
the hotels on his route. I remember one of his 
despatches, addressed to “The Hen and Chickens,” 
Birmingham: “Arrive at midnight. Broiled fowl 
and mushrooms for eight. Sneed’s claret. Moet and 
Chandon magnums. Fhrandy-and:- water in relays. A 
piano.—Holt, Jron Tines.” 

With all his eccentricities, T. Littleton Holt was 
a perfectly truthful man ; and I see no reason to question 
the accuracy of a story which he once told me, of 
having received from the sale of some shares a Ene 

unds sterling, which he took care to draw in fet 
We repaired to an hotel at the West End, emptied the 
bags of sovereigns into the bed, and went to sleep 
literally in the sands of Pactolus. There was 
nothing so very much out of the way in this revelling 
in a golden bath. 1 have related ry Ae _ Paganini the 
violinist washed his hands, so to , in sovereigns 
and I have heard that when Frédéric Soulié, the Brews 
novelist, reeeived from his publisher ten thousand 
francs, in /ouis d'or, for the first volume of the 
“ Mémoires du Diable,” he poured the glittering treasure 
into a foot-bath and enjoyed that excepti bain de 
pieds for at. least half an hour, smoking meanwhile the 
fie of Havanas, 

ut, alas! in poor Holt’s case, a crash came in the 

Railway Share Market, he pitiless figures of Mr, 
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Spackman, the accountant, were published, as T have 
said elsewhere, in The Times. Tt was shown that there 
was searcely enough money in all England to build the 

jected railways; and a financial salltoat Surpassing 
the crisis of 1525, and almost equalling the horrible 
rain and disaster caused by the bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble, came down like a thunder-cloud on Capel 
Court. Thomas Littleton Holt awoke one morning, 
like many other speculators of the period, to find him- 
self a ruined man: the proprietor, it is true, of a vast 
number of shares, nominally worth ever so man: 
thousand pounds, but which, as soon as Mr. Spackman’s 
statistics were published, represented only so much 
waste-paper. 

He also remained the proprietor of the Iron 
Times, the goodwill of which had come not to be 
worth much more than twopence-halfpenny; and the 
undaunted Thomas Littleton Holt was Tet ike Marius 

the ruins of Carthage; the déris comprising 
innumerable prospectuses, letters of allotment, and scrip, 
certificates, bursten boilers, skeleton carriages, wrecked 
i -vans, broken buffers, and dim streaks of rust 
where there had once been promises of double lines of 
rails. As I have said, he was always starting new pub- 
fications; and the wonder of it was that he was rarely 
unsuccessful in finding printers and paper makers to 
help him in ranning the first few numbers of his new 
enterprise. “These good people,” he was accustomed 
to say, “have, I suppose, lost_a good many thousands 
by me. Still, I think that I may say, with modest 
self-conseiousness, that Thomas Littleton Holt has been 
the direct means of putting more money into the 
pockets of the compositors of London than any other 
journalist of the period.” 

Holt may possibly turn up again from time to 
time in the course of these Memoirs; but ere I tempo- 
rarily dismiss him, I may mention that throngh him 1 
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became acquainted with a man of letters whom I looked 
upon, I should say, with justice, as a highly curious 
relic of the sporting days of the Regency. This 
was Pierce Egan the Elder, the author of “ Life in 
London,” of ~The Life of an Actor,” of “ Boxiana,” 
the editor of “Jon Bee’s Slang Dictionary,” and of a 
host of pugilistic and horsey books and periodicals, once 
amazingly popular, but the majority of which have long 
been completely forgotten. I never had any appreciable 
success as the proprietor of any periodical whatsoever ; 
still I began that line of business very early, and in 
1849 I was associated with Holt in the conduct of some 
little periodical, of the name and purport of which I 
am at present wholly oblivious. I know, however, that 
it was illustrated, and that the illustrations were from 
my own pencil. Atrociously bad those drawings must 
have been, seeing that we could scarcely afford to pay so 
much as a living wage to the engravers who reproduced 
my designs on wood, and most of the drawings were 
rather hewn, or dug out of the block, than engraved. 
We had agreed that Pierce Egan should write a 
column of sporting matter for us; and he made an 
appointment to meet us in the coffee-room of a shady old- 
fashioned tavern somewhere in Rupert Street, Hay- 
inarket. Pierce had long since fallen into the sere and 
ellow leaf, and was well-stricken in the vale of years ; 
in fact, he was seventy-seven when I saw him, and the 
year of my meeting with him was the last in his life. 
“A little wearish old man, somewhat melancholy by 
nature, averse tu company in his latter days, and much 
iven to solitariness.” Such a one was Democritus, as 
Burton, in “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” described 
the philosopher of Abdera, from the word-picture left 
by Hippocrates. Pierce Egan, as I remember him, 
had a rather quavering voice, and a shrinking, shuffling 
manner, as though the poor old gentleman had found 
the burden of his life a great misery to him, and was 
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earning to shake it off T had drunk deep of his 
Tee from my earliest boyhood. I had copied, in pen- 
and-ink, seores of the etchings made by George and 
Robert Cruikshank for the Tlustration of * befe in 
London,” and I could not help asking myself, mentally, 
and with mournfal dismay, whether this withered 
patriarch could be the renowned Pierce Egan, whose 
eobciensy in nang had been praised in Blackwood's 
fagazine, who been the life and soul of several 
2) Spill and a referee at a hundred 
ar i , you will remember that which Burton says of 
the occasional relaxation of Democritus :—‘ Howsoever 
it was, there he lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, 
wholly betaking himself to his studies and a private 
life, saying that sometimes he would walk down to the 
haven, and laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous 
objects which there he saw.” So it was with Pierce 
the Elder. I forget whether he smoked; but 

olt and I soon managed to wreathe his old head with 
‘lands of cerulean vapour, not from cigars, if you 
lease, but from good honest “yards of clay,” of the 
ley pattern; and then, after a few glasses of rom 
punch, the cockles of Pierce's heart were warmed ; the 
old man became eloquent; he began to talk of Tom 
Spring, and Tom Belcher, and Bob Gregson, and other 
famous gladiators of the bygone; he told us of Jack 
Mitton and of Gully, the pugilist, who retired from the 
ize ring to become eventually a Member of Parliament. 

le descanted on the cock-fighting, the bull-baiting, the 
hadger-drawing, the ratting, and the dog-and-duck 
fighting he seen in the Dass days of old; he had 
known Shaw the Lifeguardsman, he had played billiards 
with Jack Thurtell ; he was the abstract and chronicle 
of the manners of an age which had vanished, and 
which, it is most devoutly to be hoped, will never 
repeat itself on this sublunary sphere again. It was 
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not an intellectual evening, and from the point of view 
of the higher morality, not a very edifying one ; still, 
altogether, the night was one of the most entertaining 
that I ever passed. Pierce Egan the Younger I after- 
wards knew very well; he was a copious writer of 
fiction in the London Journal: his masterpiece being 
a romance entitled “ The Poor Girl”; and he died a 
prosperous gentleman. 





CHAPTER XX. 
POVERTY. 

‘Whe School in which Johason Learned Compussir i 
Kempo Masse hts tal 
Tr is perhaps almost unnecessary to state that in 
these, the days of my earliest editorship, when 1 
was eking out my small journalistic income by odd 
fisene and half-guineas—yea, and sometimes the 
mble, but welcome, five shillings —by making 
drawings on wood or in water-colours, [was very, 
very poor. Now I do not call him poor who has 
enough of anything, be it truffles and chambertin, 
or tripe and onions, or bread and cheese. “ We can 
be good and happy without socks,” the erratic philo- 
jher, “ Billy Barlow,” was made to say: but Barlow 
never felt the want of socks. Had he worn 
them they might have impeded the freedom of his 
and the independence of his port. Barlow was 
a nomad, a qs ga kind of man, restless, incult, but 
according to his lights and his wants, happy. Because 
pretty little Pocahontas had never known the luxury of 
a chemise, she was not less Princess of Virginia. To 
be very poor is, I grant, sometimes to be very miserable, 
and to be extremely miserable for a time is, I hold, a 
most beneficial mental and bodily state for any man to be 
in. To have lacked bread and raiment, and a bed now 
and then in the course of your career, if you have a 
man’s heart in you, and not that of a beast, is to make 
you, if you attain prosperity, tolerant and charitable, 
and possibly humble, modest, and grateful. For all 
your fine horses and carriages, and money in the Funds, 

you may be a beggar ugain some day. 
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The American millionaires have a proverb that there 
is only one generation between shirt-sleeves and shirt- 
sleeves. This should be your incentive to modesty. 
Spurn not that mendicant ; set him not down sternly as 
a vagrant or an impostor; you were yourself quite 
innocent of fraud when you were needy and sought 
relief. There should be your incentive to charity. Be 
not angry with the poor devil who worries you with 
Legging letter-. You really were expecting a remittance 
when you wrote tu Dives, imploring the favour of that 
small loan ; you did intend ty repay him with heartfelt 
thanks ; you 4ad pawned your coat ; you had sof tasted 
food for two days, while you waited, sick at heart, at 
the foot of his staircase fur an answer. Now, how is a 
man fully to uuderstand poverty, and to appreciate want 
and to pity necessity, if he have not been himself one 
of the 4isogacsi, if he have not himself gone through 
the slow grinding mill of desperate penury ? 

Scarcely ever have there been two more charitable 
men than Oliver Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson; 
and as seldom have there been, in their earlier days, 
two needier ones. "Twas the remembrance of the time 
when he lived among the beggars in Axe Lane, 
when he pledged the suit of clothes which the pub- 
lisher had obtained for him on credit ; when he left my 
Lord Bishop, who was so kind as to pay him a visit in 
Green Arbour Court, to lend the Irishwoman below a 
slop-basin full of coals, that opened Oliver’s hand when 
he came to wear silk stockings and a coat of Tyrian dye ; 
that moved him to enrol that band of rugged pensioners 
who made a more dignified show about his doors when 
he lived in the Temple than all the Beefeaters and all 
the gentlemen-pensioners could make at the obsequies 
of a king. It was the mindfulness of hunger and 
nakedness and cold, of nights passed with ‘Savage, 
wandering up and down the cruel streets, or crouching 
upon pavements ; it was the recollection of the sponging 
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house, and the twopenny ordinary—it was the mem 

of the day when the publishes of the Since 
Magazine asked him to dinner, but he was fain to 
devour his victuals behind a screen, because, in his 
ragged horseman’s coat, he was not thought fit to 
it at meat with Mr, Cave’s genteel company—that 
stirred the grind heart of Johnson to infinite 
tenderness and compassion; that bade him open his 
house and purse to the fractious blind woman and the 
silly, troublesome apothecary; that prompted him to 
take his strong shoulders the fainting wanton 
whom he found perishing on the pavement in the night, 
and give her food and shelter in his home. 

idl you ever sce Murillo’s picture of “San Juan de 
Dios?” If you have not an engraving, a few words 
of description may serve your turn. The painting 
is at Seville, in the Church of La Caridad—the libertine 
Don Jnan’s own church. The at has found a 

ishing in the gutter, as Johnson found the 
See Fathers he hoists Lazarus on his back. 
But the holy man is old and feeble, and he stumbles 
and staggers, and is like to fall beneath the load; 
when an Angel comes out of the darkness of the 
night—an Angel with shining face and wings—and 
cheets him and props his arm and guides his footsteps 
in with his charge to the 'spital. When [ first looked 
on this picture I thought at onee of Dr. Johnson 
tottering along Fleet Street with the poor worn-out 
derelict of womanhood on hix back. 
Yes ; poverty wus anguish, and of the bitterest. It 
was vastly fine for Béranger to sing, “ Dans un grenier 
‘ow esl bien & vingt ans.” But how is it when at 
twenty years even the ee is not attainable; or 
having one, ron are locked out by the landlady for 
not paying the rent? Béranger talks of his Lisette; 
of his credit at Madame Grégoire’s cabarei; of his 
pawning his watch to defray the cost of a earouse. 
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How is it when you have no Lisette, no wine-shop: 
Laan to trust you, no watel to pawn ? pea 
he was » compositor; and an industrious 

man need never starve. In the days of which T 
could do nothing which could secure me a regular liveli- 
hood. I could not draw, nor engrave, nor pai aul inet 
well enough—although I d in all th those crafts— 
to be received as a skilful journeyman in any 
Tt was not atl T was twrenty:theg that, Tiseraae 
together enough money to iberately appren myself 
to an en, Teo lom,pteaL sen coppsniiie arderi iaige 
the worst came to the worst, L might be able to earn 
forty or fifty shillings a week by engraving visiting- 
or bill- Peas for tradesmen, 

I know that L have often turned half sick when 
I went into a tayern for half-a-pint of porter, to see 
& swaggering customer tlioy: lown a sovereign and 
rattle in his hand the shining change which the barmaid 
handed him. I had early fis a slave to tobacco— 
the great consoler, the great afflicter, the merciless 
usurer, who exacts higher interest every time he renews 
the bill, and at last demands his capital and sells you 
up, and leaves you bankruptin nerve and brain. I know 
that when I have pot liadithe meane.ch pe hse 
solitary “screw” of birds-eye, and have probed all my 
short pipes in the fruitless hope of finding in some 
forgotten bowl « remnant of “mundungus,” I have 
taken a wretched pleasure in rrallcing) ant Ceuta 
pbind a penta who was smoking a good ij 

and the aroma of his. Havana wafted me into a snd 

one sensuous ecstasy, which was half gratification and 

I know that I have sauntered about Clubland, 
have wandered up and down Pall Mall and Waterloo 


and St. James's Street, gazing on summer 
t and evenings ene the open windows 
of the great gus-lit palaces, and wondering whether 
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the stout, grey-headed gentlemen whom I saw en- 
throned before the snowy-white damask, plying their 
Knives and forks, or sipping their wine or lounging 
behind newspapers, belonged to a superior mice of 
mortals—whether they walked and falked like other 
folks. There ix a portrait of a general officer in full 
uniform visible from the street in one of the saloons 
of the Senior United Service; and there are some 
red-backed chairs which you can expy through the 
windows of the ‘Travellers’, which affect me strangely 
to this day. On the whole, although T have known 
a many extremely poor men and women who 
were not only resigned but cheerful when the icy hand 
of poverty was pressing most piteously upon them, 
T am inclined to think that, in the main, indigence and 
misery are convertible terms. 

As regards my conductorship of Chat, my total 
earnings as editor and contributor did not generally 
ex from eighteen to twenty-two shillings a week. 
When, by agreement with Mr. Marriott's legal repre- 
sentatives in London, I became part proprietor of the 
little journal, I was worse off than when I was editor. 
Tn the first case I received a salary—not much, but 
still sufficient to keep body and soul together. In the 

ease I was supposed to participate in the profits. 
There were no uet profits, so we were constrained to 
appropriate the gross proceeds. Unfortunately, my 
c0- jetors were as poverty-stricken as I was; 
on more than one occasion we were under the 
unpleasant necessity of fighting for the small change 
in the till. About this time also, having always had 
a taste for speculation, I was induced to add to the 
publishing business the sale of a new patent American 
nostrum called “The Shaking Quaker's Herbal Pill.” 
T drew on wood a preposterous cartoon of the Shakers 
in their Meeting House; the Quakers in one 
battalion, the Quakeresses in another—facing each other 





80 ne 
as I portrayed on that block. Infatuated youth! I ougt 
to have made the male Shakers plump, complacent 
and smug, and the female ones comely and demure. 
Perhaps the ugliness of the portraits which I ha 


E 


drawn militat inst the ity of the pills: 
at all events the, dia not sell; Pero atthe 
BER GEE I. aoe saree Render SEE ing Quakers 
myself, and they never did me any harm. I withdrew 


from the entire concern at last, quite Spies i 

literature, journalism, and pills, and I di 

a line for the press for three whole years. 
Tt had not been a jovial time. Tt had rarel 

even an amusing one. During three-fourths of if 

bie} inexpressibly wretched, When I am in tow 


2s 
rit 


eS 
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the office of Chat, not with fond remembrance, 
not with a soft and mellowed interest, but with a 
kind of cold shuddering aversion, as a place where 
I suffered long and Fite ly. The lessons which 
I learned there will not, I trast, be forgotten; and it 
is even possible that I learnt there many lessons of 
self-discipline and of resignation to sorrow and bra 

intment, which have been useful to me in after-life ; 

t any solace which I may feel from looking back 
on scenes of misery, arises not from the knowledge 
that they were tempered by the joyousness and careless- 
ness of youth, but by the consciousness that I am better 
off now, and by the hope that I shall not get into such 
a scrape again, 

y share in the copyright and goodwill of Chat 
was purchased by my So propnsiens for the sum of 
ten pounds, which, at the period, seemed to me a mint of 
money. 1 must have been also favoured by another 
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windfall at the time. Yes; I know whence it came, 
On my twenty-first birthday I came into possession of 
a legacy of twenty pounds, bequeathed to me by my 
Aunt Sophia, who had departed this life about twelve 
years before. Thus comparatively affluent, as I felt 
myself to be, I treated myself to a long-meditated 
trip to Paris, which gay city I had not set eyes upon 
for nearly ten years. Louis Philippe, having been 
dethroned, was living in dignified seclusion at Olare- 
mont. Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was Presi- 
dent of the Republic, which seemed to me to be gettin, 
on about as badly as a Republic under any politica 
or social circumstances could. The President was 
over head and ears in debt, and was the object of 
at least twenty intrigues, plots, and conspin 
the part of as many political factions. ‘The 
Liberty which had fe planted with such profusion 
on the boulevards and in other public places in the 
capital after February were rapidly disappearing ; they 
were, probably, nocturnally uprooted by the police, 
The public buildings still bore on their fagades the 
Froed proclamation “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité!” 
mut in general society this political trinity was usually 
contemptuously alluded to as les froia dlagues. 

Tn a revue or topical extravaganza at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, one of the lady characters, on reference being 
incidentally made to February, 1548, archly replied, 
“@'dtait alors que la France avait la rougeole”— 
the measles—and the mof was received with shouts 
of applause by nine-tenths of the audience. The great 
majority of the people of Paris seemed to be heartily 
ace of the Republic and of all that was hers. The 
horrible slaughter which had taken place in the streets 
in the insurrection of June, 1848, had terrified and 
dis; the frivolous, pleasure-loving Parisians. 
Nobody knew what was to come next; and all eyes 
were turned half in hope and half in fear to the 
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enigmatical gentleman ut the El; Paris to 
Bee Aishevelled, shabby. and res The old 

jad erated; the splendid caravansaries of 
Imperial régime were scarcely as yet dreamed of. ‘Th 
was a lack of good new pieces at the theatres ; 
on the whole, Paris seemed to me to be act 
from, and as vastly inferior in the way of 
guiety to, the Lutetia which I had known and 
a schoolboy. 

T only’ stayed a few days in the French 
and, having ‘spent nearly all the balance o 
wealth by taking a ticket in a lottery, in which 
chief prize was a huge nugget of Australian 
and in which, of course, I drew a blank, T return 
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thought that T would try art. T could draw i 
well on stone; and in 1850 I produced my fir 
“work "—I mean, a little book filled with illus- 
trations from my own pencil. It was a kind of 
comic guide-book for Continental tourists, and was 
called “ Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed,” a title evidently 
borrowed from that of Turner's extraordinary picture 
of a train on the Great Western Railway rushing along 
a viaduet in the midst of a blinding storm ot rain. 
The book was published by the firm of Ackermann, 
in the Strand: a house to which during several years 
I was indebted for much remunerative employment. 
Of course I was very proud of having brought forth 
this tiny morsel of a volume, the price of which was 
either half-a-crown or a shilling, and T hastened to 
send a copy to my mother, who was on a visit to 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, at Baron's Court, 
Treland, 

Tt was the practice of my parent to make an annual 
antumnal tour, half friendly and half professional, 
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staying at the country houses of great ladies who had 
been her pupils of old, and whose daughters were 
grow up. Among these country seats I remember 
in particular that of the Marnie afterws 
Duehess, of Abercorn, and vice-queen of Ireland 
and the residences of the Marchioness of Done 
and of Lady Garvagh; and it was with prid 
and gratitude that I learned from my mother that 
my little “Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed” had been 
laid on the drawing-room table at Baron's Court, 
and had been honoured by the approval of the noble 
family and guests there. From that little ciream- 
stance arose the most pleasant of associations, during 
a long and varied career, with the noble house of 
Hamilton, whose members have never ceased to claim 
a kindly, unvested interest in the well-being of G. A. S. 
Both as Marguis and Marchioness of Hamilton, and 
ax Duke und Duchess of Abercorn, the present heads 
of the house have always been my friends, and the 
amieable feelings they have shown to me have been 
shared by many others of their family. 














CHAPTER XXI. 


“NO POPERY” AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


“Red-Hot Works of Art"—Cardinal Wiseman— The Great Exhibition Wot is 
‘To Bo"—Another Windfall: Making a Fool of Myzel{—Simpson’s Cigar 
Divan—Costly Pocket-handkerchiefa. 

Lorp Jonn Russeut’s famous ‘“ Durham Letter,” 

written by the then First Minister of the Crown to 

the Bishop of Durham—in which epistle the Premier 
severely censured not only the recent Papal aggression, 
imputed to Cardinal Wiseman in having published 

a pastoral letter in which all England was parcelled 

out into Romish dioceses, but also the proceedings of 

the Tractarian clergy of the Church of England— 
brought me another commission from the house of 

Ackermann. For them I engraved on stone a kind 

of panorama, folding into book form, with the then 

attractive title, “No Popery”; and the illustrations 
were printed in red and black, the first hue having 
an obvious reference to the Scarlet Lady of Babylon, 
and the next symbolising the dark machinations of 
the Ritualists, then styled Puseyites. ‘No Popery” 
had an immense sale, but I do not think that I made 
more than twenty pounds by it. The success, however, 
of the little pictorial tract brought to the front a large 
number of humorous artists, among them being the 
well-known Alfred Forester, whose graphic pseudonym 
was “ Alfred Crowquill.” He executed about a dozen car- 
toons in water-colours, which I copied in chalk on stone. 

They were awfully ominous pictures, threatening 

Protestant England with the most fearful disasters if 

the Pope, the Cardinal, and the insidious Puseyites were 

allowed to have their wicked way. Guy Fawkes, Ignatius 

Loyola, Torquemada, and all the familiars of the Holy 
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Lnguisition fi in these red-hot works of art; and 
the foreground was heaped high with stakes, scourges, 
thumbscrews, fetters, racks, and other engines of ay jo 
cruelty. For a considerable number of weeks Lon 
and winces went stark, staring mad over “ Papal 
Aggression”; and the outcome of the “aggression” was 
the passing, in the following year, of the Ecclesiastical 
‘Titles Act, prohibiting, under a penalty of a hundred 
pounds, the constitution of Romanist bishops of pre- 
tended provinees. The Act, which was a sufficiently 
idiotic one, was never put in force; and twenty years 
afterwards it was apealed amidst the complete in- 
difference of the public at large. I had the honour 
to know Cardinal Wiseman, who was a cheery, 
benignant old gentleman, with a very hearty appetite ; 
und I have trad to see his Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan make a radiant appearance at grand social 
functions in England in a flowing mantle of rose- 
crimson damask. 

But a more important commission than the 
Ackermanns’ was now given me. The approaching 
Great Bxhibition of 1801 was filling the minds of 
my own countrymen, and, indeed, of most civilised 
mations to boot, with pleasurable anticipation and 
excited . Paxton’s design for a colossal conser- 
yatory in Hyde Park had been accepted by the Com- 
missioners tor the World’s Fair. The illustrated 

abounded with pictures of what the Exhibition 
was to be like; and I thought that I might as well 
take Time by the forelock by publishing a series of 
comic prophesies of the objects and the people who 
would most probably be exhibited at the great show. 
‘The whole work was etched on four large lithographic 
stones, and bore the rather imbecile title: “The Great 
Exhibition Wot Is to Be, and how it's all Going to 
be Done,” by “ Vates Seoundus.” 

“Vates,” by the way, whom I knew very well in 
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the flesh, had nothing to do with classical antiquity: 

it was a pseudonym of the gentleman who, durin 

many years, was a Bria of that well-known 
ell's Li) 


sporting ne r fe in London. My 
Hak com) ized many hundreds of farcical figures, wl 
with very heads and very diminutive bodies. A 
hand of music was led by M, Jullien, the well-known 
Promenade Concert conductor, who was followed by the 
choir of St. Paul's and the chorus of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The French exhibits incladed a ig 
ornamental clock wheeled on a truck by Prince Louis 
Napoleon; and on the dials the hours were marked 
by Republicanism, Socialism, Bonapartism, Legitim- 
ism, St. Simonianism, Fourrierism, and Orleanism. 
The hour-hand pointed to Orleanism, the minute-hand 
to Bonapartism; a double-barrelled prophecy which 
not many months afterwards was pele verified. 
Then M. Adolphe Thiers exhibited himself, 

on his head the twenty volumes of his “ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire.”  Guizot posed” as an 
ancient Stoic philosopher; and Alexandre Dumas the 
Elder dragged iid voluminous works on a barrow; while 
Victor Hugo followed with a model of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Paris on a salver, Then came a 
little Paris gamin carrying, on a pole surmounted by 
a weathereock, a harlequin suit of clothes, as one most 
appropriate for French politicians to wear. Soyer, the 
cook, brandished a stew-pan in one hand and his 
“magic stove” in the other; while French tragedy was 
illustrated by Mademoiselle Rachel as Phédre; and 
the French exhibits wound up with a mob of dancing- 
masters, pioupious, Red Republicans, dbardews, and 
gendarmes, Tn the German section, together with 
pipes, sausages, sauerkraut, and Kirschwasser, there 
was the presentment of the Lord High Admiral of the 
German fleet and the fleet itself; the admiral wore 
top-boots, and the fleet was a little cock-boat floating 
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in a washing-tub. Little did I dream in my raw 
you that the German navy would in my oll 

e ES tic and powerful machine of war. Yet 
Tshould say that in 1850 some millions of my fellow 
countrymen entertained opinions corresponding with 
my own touching the prospects of a German navy. 
A happier hit I managed to make in the Russian 
section, in which I drew the Emperor Nicholas as a 
huge bear, and remarked in the text that Bruin would 
be divided by a strong barrier from the Ottoman section 
of the Exhibition, as considerable danger would probably 
result to the Turkey from close proximity to the Bear. 
Italian macaroni and Italian - irons ; Spanish 
Figaros and cachucha dancers; Americans revellimg in 
sherry-cobblers, See in rocking-chuits, thrashing 
their slaves, and brandishing six-chambered pistols ; 
1 Jews, and African savages; Scotch bagpipers 
and Trish bhoys and colleens; the great Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Charles Napier on horseback; the 
Widow M’Cormack, with a picture of her cabbage 
5 Joseph Hume with the model of a save-ull; 

i with eight hats superposed one on the other, 
as ‘imen of a Hebrew Caucasian “' gent.”; Lord 

im as Janus; and five hundred other more 
or less absurd monstrosities made up this farrago 
of juvenile impertinence—an impertinence, however, 
to which I devoted many weeks of the hardest 
of labour—imy studio being a well-lighted room on 
the Bie of Messrs. Day and Haghe, the litho- 
graphers, of Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
who printed my “Great Exhibition” for Messrs. 
Ackerman 


n. 

Thad searcely finished this, to me, important work, 
for which 1 received the sumptuous remuneration of 
one Hundred pounds, when I was the victim—yes, all 

ings considered, the victim—of another windfall, to 
wl T have already made passing reference. That 
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Aunt Sophy who had left me twenty pounds to be paid 
on my attaining my majority, had Iga the fit 
interest in the rest of her property to her sister, my 
Aunt Eliza, whom I have before 5 of as 
Mrs. Crellin. At her death in 1850 the property was 
divisible among us four nephews and nieces; but my 
dearest sister sta had died of jon ear! 

in 1849; and there were only four nm ws lef 

my brothers Frederick, Charles, Albert, and myself, 
to share in the modest heritage, Frederick was 
established as a professor of music at Southampton, and 
had already given three hostages to Fortune. Albert, 
after a chequered maritime career between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-two, was serving in the Navy of 
the Honourable East India Company, There to 
each of us a few hundred pounds in cash, and a little 


house rty. 

I fee to state once for all that I did not spend 
any considerable portion of my leguey in riotous living, 
but at the same time I managed in the course of 
three months to make a very complete fool of myself. 
Had I listened to the advice of Thomas Li 
Holt—always wise in counselling others, and usuall 
injudicious in adyising himself—I should, after a li 
preparatory grinding, have gone to the University; 
since for a young man of my age I knew a great deal. 
J only ited a little scholarly discipline and s: is 
I might then have entered myself at one of the Inns of 
Court, and possibly, being endowed by Nature with 
what is most vulgarly but still most forcibly called the 
“gift of the gab,” T might have done very well at the 
Bar. It was not to be. Most firmly do I believe in 
Fate. Tt was my Kismet, my destiny, to wander up and 
down, and to go to and fro in the world, and to make 
use of the knowledge and the experience which I 

juired, as a writer for the press. 

For a few weeks my brother Charles and I devoted 
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se ss to enjoyment pure and simple. We dined at 
igh-class restaurants, went to the Derby in a “one- 
iorse shay,” and to Ascot in a hansom cab; we gav 
bachelor parties at our modest little apartments im a 
street close to or Crescent, and I smoked 
sixpenny cigars instead of twopenny ones. Tn particu- 
Tar did we delight in Saturday to Monday jaunts to 
fishing hostelries on the Upper Thames, and the back- 
waters thereof, then a delightfully sequestered and 
ere Tegion. There were no house-boats, and no 
"4 to vex your soul; but there were long sunny 
tranquil days devoted to fishing, and delightful evenings, 
in the course of which veteran fresh-water anglers sang 
ngs with choruses about’ perch and chub, roach 
dace, and told the most amazing fibs about the 
gigantic pike which they alleged that they had caught. 
Tt was the American humorist, Josh Billings, who 
once “tones to vouch for the veracity of a story which 
he related, by saying that it had been told to tim hy 
wn auctioneer, and that he never knew an auctioneer 
tell a lie unless he could get something by it. But the 
mendacious angler derives no profit whatsoever from his 
iddies ; he lies because he likes it and his hearers 
like to hear him lic—at least, they did in those days— 
and when their turn comes will lie as vigorously as he. 
Perhaps they are incited to mendacity by the view of 
the stuffed “and varnished fish in glass cases which 
adorn the walls, ‘Those reminders of bygone piscatorial 
prowess may be as irresistible a stimulant to their 
imaginations as the minstrelsy of old Timotheus—not 
unuided by the flowing bowl—was to Alexander ;— 
“Soothed by the sound the King grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again, 
And thrice be routed all bis foos, and thrice he slew the slain ; 
‘The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent. eyes ; 
And while he heaven and earth detied, 
Obaiiged his hand and checked his pride” 
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I fancy that our pride checked ea 
of thes Jolly Anglers at the * ese Walton's H 
appeared on the scene of our revels, and en 


joule peace I was too young and too obscure to 
long to any club, but in lieu thereof I used, when 
I wi to spend a quiet evening, to repair to 
Simpson’s cigar divan in the Strand, the upper aber 
of which was a luxuriously appointed 
containing an excellent library, For the sum of one 
shilling you had a cup of excellent coffee, and a very 
good cigar, and you might remain in this fiewoir and 
smoke and read as long as ever liked. It was 
a most entertaining and instructive night-resort for 
clubless young men who were pot always ambitious to 
f° on the loose, I had changed my residence to a 
urnished parlour and bedroom in Buckingham Streeb, 
Strand; and in my youthful vanity, being determined, 
after the manner of Mr. Pepys, to “go like myself.” 
I paladin Fi Hiaden aan pete, my baie 
includi: m indi le item of w 
bandana pocket-handkerchief. ne 

Tt was “ the thing” to allow this gorgeous mouchoir 
to protrude to the extent of balf-an-inch from your 
pocket. When you devoted yourself to smoking 
or reading in a public room, you placed the handker- 
chief daintily on your knee; and if you liked to take 
forty winks you threw it negligently over your head. 
I bought a dozen of these accursed—yes, 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The ground was a bright buff, 
with a deep border of crimson. Unfortunately, in those 
days, je carried their handkerchiefs in the hinder- 
end of their coats; and I have to record the 
lamentable, the humiliating fact, that in the course of 
three weeks my pocket was picked of every one of 
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the much-prized bundanas, Some artful flow had evi- 
dently “spotted ne” one evening on my emerging from 
Simpson's cigar divan, and had followed up his felonious 
coups might after night. But w remained behind. 
The bandanas were very expensive articles; the very 
best cost twelve or fourteen shillings a-piece. Being 
flash of money, credit was of course forced upon me, 
and'T did not pay ready-money to the obliging glover, 
hosier, and purveyor of gentlemen's knick-knacks 
generally, who supplied me with these pocket-handker- 
chiefs. ‘The evil ya as you will presently learn, were 
soon to come upon me, and upon my word, the hosier 
dunned me for cighteon months for that dozen of silk 
handkerchiefs. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
STARTING A MAGAZINE AND BREAKING THE BANK. 


Tho Conservative Vagazine—Tho Death of Sir Robort Peel: Police in Mow 
— Pitching into” the Railway King—Fate of the New Venture— 
Hopeful” and his “System”—My Horror of Mountains—First Vii 
Brumols-At Aix-la-Chapello—Mr, Hopeful Changes hit, Sratom : ‘The 
Result—A New Comic Panorama of the Great Exhibition—Falling in Love 
—Doing Justico to a High-Tea—Rominisconcos of Brougham. 








Ir occurred to me about the end of the summer of 
1850 that to live on one’s capital, especially when 
that capital was limited in amount, was on the whole 
very bad policy; and after considerable deliberation, 
I made up my mind to turn to substantially profitable 
account the few hundred pounds which yet remained 
to me. My brief career as part proprietor of a weekly 
periodical had certainly not been of a nature to offer 
any bright encouragement as to my chances of success 
in other journalistic adventures. But a passing breeze 
of literary ambition fanned my normally rather sluggish 
nature; and I resolved to start a monthly magazine at 
the patrician price of half-a-crown. Why I should 
have called my projected bantling the Conservative 
Magazine I am utterly unable to explain. Although 
from my early boyhood I had been an earnest student 
of every newspaper of which I could possibly get hold, 
I had not, at the age of twenty-two, written one single 
line on any question of English politics whatsoever ; and 
I believe that, fundamentally, I was utterly indifferent 
as to whether the great Sir Robert Peel or Lord John 
Russell was in office. I had caricatured both those 
statesmen und other public men, impartially, for some 
years ; but I had quite an open mind as to the merits or 
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demerits of Pree Trade, or the proposal for, disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. 

On the whole I am inclined at this time of day 
to conclude that my crude, imperfect, and transitory 
tendency to sympathise with Conservatism was inspired 

the real sorrow whieh T, and T am sure many 
millions of Englishmen, felt at the death of Sir Robert 
Peel himself. On the 29th of June, 1850, Sir Robert 
was thrown from his horse on Constitution Hill, 
fmeturing one of his ribs, the point of which penctrated 
his lung; and after lingering in great agony for some 
£ ie died ii his house aa itehal? Gardens on 
ath, in the sixty-third year of his age. His 
death was deplored aienphioul the Em nae A Tory 
to the backbone in many respects, he had twice 
sacrificed the principles in which he had been nurtured, 
and yielded to that which he wisely recognised as the 
inevitable. The high Tories of whom he had once 
been the pride and glory, as was also William 
Ewart G me, had naturally fallen away from 
him; but they had not ceased to respect and even 
to yenerate his highmindedness, and his blameless 
private character, By the people he wus literally wor- 
shipped. ‘The average matter-of-fact Englishman might 
eare very little about the Maynooth Grant, about Irish 
Coercion Bills, or about the smashing of the crockery 
of the Maltese Jew, Don Pacifico, by a fanatical 
Greek mob—a breakage of cups and saucers which led 
to hot debates in both Houses, and culminated in a 
of five hours, delivered by Lord Palmerston, in 
Commons, in the course of which oration he enun- 
ciated his famous dictum that the Briton abroad was 
ere entitled to England’s protection, accentuat- 

ing ‘the declaration by quoting from Cicero against 
ferres the historic phrase Civis Romanus sum. But the 
at Jarge did care and enthusiastically care for the 

ive statesman who had sacrificed power to give 
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the first number. I think I am speaking with accuracy 
when I say that the sale was six copies and a half. 
The half-copy I estimate in this wise: A gentleman— 
I should say that he was a good old Tory, for he wore 
a buff waistcoat—came in hot haste one morning to 
purchase a copy of No. One. He explained, however, that 
he had only eighteenpence with him; but would bring 
the balance in the afternoon. He looked so thoroughly 
Conservative that I did not like to miss the chance 
of securing a possible subscriber, so I allowed him 
to take the number away with him. He never came 
back. To complete the list of mistakes associated with 
this luckless enterprise, I may mention that I designed 
and had engraved on wood for the title-page of the 
Magazine a little vignette of a man in armour waving 
a flag, on which I inscribed the well-known saying of 
the standard-bearer of Constantine the Great : Hic optine 
manebimus:—a thoroughly Conservative motto pro- 
claiming a stern resolution not to march with re-. 
volutionary and subversive times. Unluckily, I attired 
my standard-bearer in the costume of one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides ; when, properly, he should have 
been apparelled as a Cavalier in a plumed hat and a 
Vandyke lace collar. 

Peace be with the manes of the Conservative 
Magazine! As my name was not attached to it, it 
does not at the present time even turn up in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues as a literary curiosity ; 
and once only about five-and-twenty years ago, being 
driver by stress of bad weather into a coffee-house in 
Holborn, where there was a small library, I found, 
to my great amusement, in the catalogue a copy of 
the Conservative Magazine, No. One and last. The 
coffee-house has long since been pulled down; and its 
site is occupied by part of the Inns of Court Hotel. 
The library was, I suppose, dispersed; and what became 
of that solitary copy of that wretched Magazine who 
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shall say? 1 very soon ceased to think about it or 
pool ascr catia = asthe I had just two hundred 
left, which, in the sanguine impetuosity of 
, I reckoned that I could turn ere tee into at 

two thousand. 

The acquaintances of my friend Dr. Gustave Ludwig 
Moritz Strauss were numerous, and belonged to various 
classes of society. Among them was a gentleman long 
sinice deceased, and whose name perhaps there would be 
no harm in giving; but as he may have relations who 
are still alive, I think that the best course to adopt 
will be to call him Mr. Hopeful. He had had, 
I understood, at some period or another something 
to do with the law, but whether he had been a barrister 
disbarred for some breach of forensic etiquette, or 
a solicitor who had been struck off the rolls at the 
instigation of the Incorporated Law Society, I really 
cannot say. Suffice it to say that he was on the whole 
a slightly “shady” individual. 

le was a person of most gentlemanly manners ; had 
travelled extensively; spoke several languages, and used 
occasionally to hint at the pack of hounds which he bad 
kept in his youth, and the horses which he had entered 
for divers races. You used to meet with these travelled, 
well-educated, shady gentlemen much more frequently 
forty years ago than you do now. Sometimes they had 
wyers, sometimes clergymen, and very often 
» I have known two “shady” baronets, and 
had even a slight acquaintance with a shady lord. But 
he died. I cannot help thinking that it is the wonder- 
ful acceleration of railway travelling and steam naviga- 
tion and of telegraphy all over the world, that has 
thinned the ranks of the quasi-aristocratic or quasi+ 
military “shady” class. Boulogne and Calais are no 
longer cities of refuge for insolvent Britons; while 
Brussels and Paris are so continually traversed by 
prosperous English tradesmen enjoying their holidays, 

1 


this distance of time 


He was only a confirmed gam! 

a gambler with a System must be, to 
smaller extent, insane, He fully ex 
plan, which was certainly plausible and | 


Enough. He could manage, he said, to ruse f 
capital, Twas to furnish a hundred and have: 
of the profits, while Dr. Strauss was to accompa 
a disinterested friend of both parties and “see 


ink drawings were all ready to be traced down: 
stone; and an artistic friend of mine, Mr. 
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hundreds of miles away; travelling was costly, and 1 
doubt even if the railway to Nice, much less to the 
capital of Prince Grimaldi, was completed. 

_ There remained a choice of two Continental towns 


where public gaming was tolerated. There was Geneva 
and there was Aix-la-Chapelle. Dr. Strauss was in 
favour of tossing up as to which of these towns we 
should repair. Heads for the city of Charlemagne ; 
tails for the birthplace of Jean Jacques Rousseau, But 
my head was full of what I had read about Kurl der 
Grosse and the treasures of the Domkirche, and the 


in 1818 to which Cartme, the famous cook, 
his employer, Lord Stewart, afterwards 
‘ig of Londonderry ; and as holder of two-thirds 
joint capital of one hundred and fifty pecs 

y foot down and resolved that the place for 
il of our infallible system—our most. infallible 
system—should be Aix-la-Chapelle or nowhere. I had 
am odd prejudice, furthermore, ayainst Switzerland in 
fou oe Geneva in particular. Tt was not because 
wed any dislike to the ere, who are a brave, patriotic, 
~ pious, and ingenious people, but among divers, doubtless 
absurd, Picayairaaike of mine has ana heen a rooted 
‘aversion from mountainous countries, and E knew that 
uu could see Mont Blane from Geneva. It has been 
my lot during a professional career of two score years 
to eross, 1 know not how many times, almost every 
known Alpine pass on male Pack aes in @ 
travelling carriage, and by railway; and T have always 
done my best to sleep acral till we had ascended a 
Gexcented the pass and were in the plain again. Over 
and over again have I traversed the Alps and the 
Semmering; I have travelled in the mountainons regions 
of Mexico and in the Blue Mountains of Now South 
‘Wales. The Sierra Morena and the Sierra Nevada in 
Spain are familiar to me; and frequently have I risked 
my neck in a stage-conch on roads bordering steep 
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emir in New Zealand; but I have never d 
istrust and dislike mountainous scenery. 





part of my distaste for mountains arises from the 
circumstance that as a boy at school in France, T 


me, it is possible, with a profound weariness of une 
friendly feeling for the real mountains among whieh 
1 was destined in after-life so often to wander. 

We had not much money available for travelling 
expenses, and determined to be as economical as 
possible till we reached Aix-la-Chapelle, where, of 
course, after a night or two at the frente-ct-quarante 
table the golden Fredericks would come tumbling down 
into our pockets as copiously as, according to Southey, 
the waters come down at Lodore. So we took shippin, 
at the Old Swan Stairs, London Bridge, and 
hy steamer to Ostend; and thenee we made the best 
of ony way, I forget whether by diliyence ov rail, to 
Brussels. 

Young, sanguine, and in rude health, [can 
scarcely dewcibe the joy I-felt at finding myself on the 
shores of a country new to me. Hitherto, my boyish 
travels had been confined to France; but here in 
Belgium was a land whieh, though French in some 
respects, was in others wholly and delightfully un- 
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accustomed to me. saad filled me with an absolute 
ture of enjoyment. steep winding Montagne 
Tate Cour, with its glittering shops, was perhaps a 
little too precipitous to suit my prejudices; but, at all 
events, the mountain was one of houses, and not of 
rocks, But the delights of the Pare ; the excellent ¢ad/e 
d‘héle of the Hotel de Flandre—we did not venture to 
alight at the adjoining Hotel Bellerue—and, then, the 
wonderful Market Place, the towering Hotel de Ville, 
the quaint old Maison du Roi, the Maison des Bras- 
seurs, and the ancient edifice on the facade of which 
was inscribed the terrified invocation: “4 Fame, Peste 
et Bello, Domine, Libera Nos.” Poor Bruvelloist In 
the old times they had ample reason, goodness knows, 
to pray to be delivered from Famine, Pestilence, and 
War. Then there were the Galéries St. Hubert, and the 
theatre of La Monnaie, and a dozen other places 
of interest to be viewed during a sojourn scarcely ex- 
tending over twenty-four hours, 

We had no time to make an excursion to the field 
of Waterloo; for on the afternoon following the day of 
onr arrival we sped by rail to the German frontier. 
We had a good deal of trouble at the German Custom 
House ; and, for the first time in my life, [ made the 
acquaintance of that remarkable type of officialism, the 

jan gendarme—a very worthy person, no doubt; 
martial-looking, well set up, and correct to a button in 
his uniform, but who, to all appearance, labours under 
the inconvenience of having been born with an iron 
instead of a backbone. He is a sturdy, gallant, 
est, and in the main good-hearted fellow, your 
officialised Prussian. Still it is unfortunately im- 
le to infuse the slightest amount of flexibility 

mito that rigid spine of his. 

T am unable to form the slightest idea as to where 
the Kursaal, or public gaming saloon, was situated, 
Perhaps it may have been somewhere near the (irand 
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Monarque Hotel. In any case, we set to work on the 
evening of our arrival at Aix. Neither J nor the doctor 
Ge sepesenel- Ms. Eoph opeaiae aa 

ex . Hopeful : 
PE ae from time to ie handed to me his 
winnings, reserving only a sufficient sum as working 
eat The oom plosed at twelve ; ra when weet 

lown to su) mi my pockets di) 

booty. They were fall of thalers ‘and ‘Predeishe; 
and I should say that our net profits that night had 
amounted to a hundred and fifty pounds in : 


money. - 

Tew the old, old story; so old indeed as to 
be scarcely worth repeating, We had won 
vight hundred pounds, when Mr. Hopeful sud 
changed his tactics, and played another i 
System, by which he very soon contrived to lose 
heavily. Then he went back to his old system, and 
Jost at that. Then [ thought that I would try 
luck at the roweffe table. In the course of two hours 
‘won fifty pounds; and in the course of two minutes T 
lost it; result after a week’s operations—total collapse. 
T had a handsome gold wateh, a scarf-pin, and « couple 
of rings; and the discreet assistant of Herr Israel Hirseh, 
or Herr Salomon Fuchs, having been called in, and my 
personal valuables realised, 1 managed, with the further 
aid of a Bank of England note for ten pounds, which 
T had secreted in my writing-desk, to discharge the 
hotel Dill, and yy the fare for Dr. Strauss and 
myself to Paris, The behaviour of Mr. Hopeful, ander 
these somewhat trying circumstances, was calm and 
dignified, and, 1 may almost say, heroic. He acknow- 
ledged that bis having ssprncently changed his system 
had been the jprosery cause of all our disasters; but, 
although he allowed me to defray his share of the 
hotel bill, he resolutely refused his consent to my 
proposal that T should pay his fare to Paris. 
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All he wanted wus a couple of louis; he had yot 
another Tnfallible System, by means of which a large 
fortune was to be mude by backing the number 
* thirty-five "ut rov/effc: the stake never exceeding a 
single thaler at a time ; but you had to wait for a great 
many revolutions of the wheel before “thirty-five ” was 
mathematically certain to turn up; and it might, 
perhaps, take a whole month to acquire the wealth he 
was certain was in his grasp, and which he generously 
promised to share with me. So f handed him the 
‘two louis, and bade him a cordial farewell. L got a 
letter from him some weeks afterwards, with the 
Frankfort post-mark ; and in this billet he informed me 
that Fortune had not yet favoured him to any con- 
siderable extent, but that he was on the move and 
hoping for brighter days. Would I kindly write to 
him to the address, ‘‘ Poste reslante.” “ Poste reastante”” 
where? I tried Frankfort; but received no answer 
to “my missive. It must have been some other 
“ Poste restaate,” possibly at Pondicherry, or Chander- 
nagore, or Noumea Be it as it may, I never saw nor 
heard from Mr. Hopeful again. 

T devoted a few hours prior to our departure for 
the French capital to paying a flying visit to some 
of the leading lions of Aix-la-Chapelle. Figuratively 
speaking, the lions roared, but their roar sounded in my 
ears like a proclamation that “red had won,” or that 
“black had lost,” while the bells of the 
seemed to be clanging forth incessant inti 
“Le jeu est fait; rien ne va plus.” 1 saw the tomb 
of Charlemagne, over which something closely akin 
to a roulette-wheel seemed to be suspended; and, 
finally, I inspected the celebrated Hot-Springs, which 
naturally at once, and not very agreeably, suggested 
the remarkably hot water into which I had got 
ie! through my belief in Mr. Hopeful and his ik 

ible System. But Hope springs eternal in the 
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human breast; and, at twenty-two years of age, it does 
not matter much if you have been ruined 
aba A geming table. = 

e had, on the whole, a very Heeel, mn 
Paris, by the way of Strasburg ; and T was much 
by Dr. Strauss holding a lengthens conversation, in 
Latin tongue, with three German students, At ey 
station at which the train stopped, the party got out to 
eat Bulterbrods and sausages, aud drink beer; and 
they talked more and more volubly in the page fi 
Cicero and Livy, and played dominoes and cards, ani 
smoked perpetually. hen we reached Paris, our 
finances fee of the most limited kind, we rr 
from repairing to an hotel, but took a te 1 
bedrooms in w tall old house in the Rue de 1’: de 
Médecine; and there we remained till the firm of 
Ackermann sent me a remittance on account of anew 
comic panorama of the Great Exhibition, of a more 
ambitious kind than the former one, and which this 
time was not to be engraved on stone, but etched 


on copper. 
T bad some fifty or sixty pen-and-ink sketches 
to make before the copper plates could be attacked ; 
and the autumn being a remarkably fine one, I h 
that I would take a trip into Lancashire, and even visit 
the Isle of Man. I roamed about north-west 
for some two months; and I should say that durin 
that period I fell in love at least eleven times, always 
with strictly honourable intentions. My amorousness 
was, I surmise, of the nature popularly known as “ ealf 
love.” Unfortunately, none of the objects of my affec- 
tions would have anything to say to me; much to the 
prise of a worthy old Tndy who kept an hotel at New 
Brighton, near Liverpool, and who took a fancy to me, 
first, because, as she put it, I was “ classical,” and next, 
because I could eat jam. Jam was certainly a 
curious road to an old lady’s favour; but she 
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to have two pretty daughters, two or three nivees, and 
& number of looking female acquaintances, whose 
hands were being continually sought in marriage; and 
her main objection to their suitors was that, as a rule, 

were unable, or objected, to eat jam: especially at 
those high-teas so pleasantly associated with tacraatite 
manners and customs. 

The high-tea of forty years since was, and is still, 
I hope, an ideal repast : baked mackerel, ham, poached 
eggs, tea-cakes of every imaginable form, and any 
amount of jam. I uoticed that the old lady very nar- 
rowly watehed the first time that I partook of her hos- 

itality. She stniled benignantly when I asked for mar- 

malade; but when she saw me make a resolute onslaught 

on a pot of ears apricots, she exclaimed triumph- 

antly; “He'll do, Sally; he can eat jam!" Sally, 
ily, was not of the same mind with her parent, 

As to my being “classical,” her impression in that 
respect arose, I should say, from the fact that, although 
am unsophisticated old lady, who spoke the broadest 
Lancashire dialect, she had a very profound respect for 
ey who possessed even moderate scholarship, She 

sad Known, and had been the humble friend of, the 
illustrious Lord Brougham, and she told me some very 
curious anecdotes of the great orator and lawyer. How, 
when he left his home to go to London, he ex- 
claimed, embracing his mother: “ Here goes for Lord 
Chancellor ;” Rea how: throughout his early struggles, 
as throughout his after-career of splendour and fame, 
he never omitted to write to that mother every day 
while she was alive. 

When, as Harry Brougham, he was contesting 
un election in Yorkshire my old lady friend had, as 
an hotel-keeper, rendered him considerable services ; 
and he generously acknowledged this help by the 

it of s horse and gig. One story she told me 
of his childhood, I put in print myself many years ago, 
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but the public memory is short, and it is sometimes 
permissible and oven beneficial to dig Be Mee old 
chestnut. When Harry Brougham was 
boy his mother had a careless servant was con- 
pera breaking glasses and crockery ware; and her 
pology after the commission of one of these acts of 
eaGustion was invariably the plea, in the local em 
that the broken article had “erackit ” 


son, €) acanee: “ Harry, my darling: her pie 


future Chancellor, * é¢ was crackit 

My old Tady friend had also oes Hartley Cole: 
idee, the poet, one of the sons of Samuel Taylor Cole- 

and she was full of stories of Hartley's learn 

wa kind- heartedness, his fondness for children, and 
somewhat excessive addictedness to the flowing bowl. 
On one occasion, in some out-of-the-way village in 
the Lake District, he consented ne deliver a lecture 
on Wordsworth; and on the inted evening 
the church schoolroom was crows y an ocean 
audience. After keeping them ili? for a quarter 
of an hour, Hartley Coleridge made his bY aches 
ascended the platform; opened a manuscript ; looked 
round, and then, in a utrident voice, deli’ jrhnel 
the following startling utterance, “ Lily-white muffins.” 
That was all the vicar, and a curate, and the church 
schoolmistress could get out of him, and he ended as 
he . with "Lah -white muffins.” So you see 
that although my old tay friend was not the rose, she 
had lived on the skirts of a rose ene whence her 
esteem for that which she called “ classical. 













CHAPTER XXIII. 


BALLOONING, 





a Share ina Malloon—Lioutonant Galo and tis Plan for Finding 
Franklin A Smal! Audience and a Disappointed Confectioner. 


was in harness again during the winter months of 
‘50 in London, steadily working at my etchings, and 
enting my modest earnings by occasional “ pot- 
"received for water-colour drawings and litho- 
meee drawings in chalk or in ink, always for the 
it of my constant patrons, the Ackermanns. Of 
literature or journalism I had ceased even to dream; but 
that I was not entirely cured of my propensity for 
speculation was shown by the circumstance that ere the 
_ year was out, I was able to buy a share of one third of 
a balloon. A side-windfall had brought us.another small 
freehold house property; and on the sale of this, at 
Gallaway’s, I “oh a hundred pounds into the balloon 
adventure, Of the aerostatic machine itself I watched 
the manufacture, which was carried on in the upper 
room of a floorcloth warehouse, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Blackfriars Road. The silk used for 
the balloon had first to be carefully varnished, and then 
wax cut into long torpedo-shaped gores, which were 
attentively sewn together by females. 
One of my associates in the balloon enterprise was 
, ® Lieutenant Gale, whose acquaintance I had made a 
couple of years before. He had been, I think, a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, and had commanded a coast- 
station somewhere in the north of Ireland; but he 
a good many years of his life in the United 
States, following what avocation I know not, but failing, 
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apparently, to realise any substantial profits therefrom. 
e was not, like my friend Mr. Henry Coxwell, a 
peantie aeronant ‘ila he at as of cris beets 
less courage—as wnt, as imce | 
Aeronauts, Mr. Charles Green—and his early training a8 
a seaman had given him that quickness of action, and 
clearness of head, and readiness of resource, which are 
absolutely indispensable in what I may call the skipper 
of an aerial ship. He was a dreamer of dreams; and 
was one of the many projectors who had conceived 
the idea of a balloon which could be navigated. 
He had no literary faculty ; but he communicated his 
views to me, and I wrote for him a lecture on 

in general, and on the possibilities of aerial navigatic 
in particular, which he was to deliver in certain la 
provincial towns, allowing me a handsome proportion of 


the profits. y 
kt this period all England was talking about the 
vanished Arctic Hxpedition, and the lost Sir John 
Franklin and his heroic companions, The lieutenant 
had conceived the odd notion that the ships of the Bx- 
pedition might be lying perdu behind some gigantic 
iceberg ; and his proposal was to proceed in a steamer 
specially fitted up for the purpose to the Aretic 
Regions, and make restricted, or ‘ captive” balloon 
ascents, in the hope of surveying vast tracts of icy 
deserts, and possibly lighting on some vestiges of the 
lost ships. Idrew out for him a memorial to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, on which document I need scarcely 
say a ewe douche of official cold water was. ver} 

promptly poured. Then Gale bombarded the Press wi 
details of his scheme, A few of the newspapers in- 
serted his communications ; but they led to no greater 
result than a caricature and half u column of dis- 
Paraging ridicule in Punch. I believe that the only 
istinguished personage who ever condescended to 
examine Gale’s plan with attention, and who looked 
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eee i with some degree of approval, was the Prince 
i rt. But the lientenant was miserably poor; he 
had a huge family of young children, and was wholly 
el ae advance his views, or make interest, in in- 
quarters. He centred his hopes on an itiner- 
ant lecture, illustrated by models and di: ms, in the 
execution of which T helped him as well as I could. 
He was to commence his oie m at Hull, at which 
whaling seaport deep interest had always been felt in 
the of Franklin and his comrades—an interest 
increased by the frequent visits to Hull of the devoted 
wife of the heroic explorer. I think, indeed, that 
Lady Franklin even granted Lieutenant Gale an inter- 
view; but she failed to grasp the scope of his scheme. 

T took « week's holiday to see my friend the lieu- 
tenant well started on his lecturing tour, so we travelled 
to the northern seaport by way of Birmingham; and 
in the Midland Metropolis I had the advantage of 
meeting and of conversing—I think it was in the 
stmoking-room of the Hen and Chickens Hotel—with the 
ren fexious manufacturer of steel pens and collector 
of works of art and antique violins, Mr. Joseph Gil- 
lott. At Hull we had engaged some Assembly Rooms 
for three nights. We had money enough to advertise 
the lecture pretty liberally in the local newspapers, which 
obliged us with a number of highly complimentary 
Pargrephs, predicting brilliant success for the gallant 

tenant Gale, R.N., the undaunted aeronaut, pro- 
jector of an aerial ship, and potential saviour of Sir 
fohn Franklin. 

In the course of the forenoon a prominent local 
confectioner waited on me, as the lieutenant’s man of 
business, and asked for the concession of the sole 
right to sell refreshments during the three evenings 
on which the lectures were to be delivered. “ Certainly,” 
T replied, “but how mach would he give for the privi- 
loge?” “A pound,” suggested the confectioner. 
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tation, and at 
“ Thirty shillings.” “Split the difference, 
make Paves twenty ib," returned the 
and tarts; and, not without some show of re 
accepted his offer. Alas! for the vanity of 
wishes and the fallacy of human hopes. The 
came, and I was money-taker at the Renker I 
Anxiously did I listen for the sound of 
ascending the stairs; but T am afraid, in the whole 
of the hall and gallery all round, our audience Bates 
muster more than six-and-twenty, including at: 
dozen fisher-lads, who paid half-price, and the mevitab 
old lady with the crush bonnet and the big uml 
whom I haye rarely known to be absent from the first 
night of any lecture in the civilised world, 

T have met her in London, in New York, in San 
Francisco, and all over Australia and New Zealand ; and 
T recollect once that she turned up at a public meeting 
of the Byron Memorial Committee at Willis's Rooms. 
Benjamin Disraeli was in the chair, and the old lady was 
in the front row of the reserved seats. As the great 
orator dwelt on the genius and the stormy life of Byron 
the old lady with the big umbrella rocked her at to 
and fro, and, to my astonishment, began to weep bitterly. 
Whether she was sorry that Lord Aiyiod and his wile 
did not get om very well together, or whether she was 
moved to tears by the moving address of the right 
honourable president, I am incompetent to say; but 
there she was, and there she will be, I imagine, on 
many public occasions, long alter T haye joined the 
majority. 

The worst of it was, that sitting in my money- 
taker’s box, with nothing to do, L could hear the 
sonorous voice of Lieutenant Gale echoing through the 
almost empty hall, and interrupted at no infrequent 
intervals by cries of “ Yah!" “ Shut up!" “Pat your 
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head in a bag!” and so forth. Soon I was to hear 
another yoive, tuned to tones quite as hostile, close 
to my own little niche. It was the voice of the 
local confectioner. “ Where's the five-and-twenty bob?” 
he shonted. “Gimme back my one pound five. Blow 
your haoryhosstation.” And to these he added, Tam 
afraid, many substantives and adjectives unfit for publi- 
eation. Fortunately I had taken the precaution of 
locking myself in my box; so, after shaking his fist at 
‘me a good many times, he grew weary of vilipending me, 
and, going away, was seen no more, ‘The remaining 
two of the course of lectures were not delivered. As 
for the share which I subsequently had, or was to have, 
in the balloon which I saw made, it was not productive 
of romunerative results; since, before the machine was 
completed, Lieutenant Gale accepted an engagement to 
make a series of balloon ascents in Paris and in other 
towns of the French departments. At first he was 

i > suceessful; but a few weeks afterwards, at 
Bordeaux, the machine in which he ascended came to 
grief; he fell out of the car, and his dead body 
was discovered a few days afterwards, half-devoured 
by dogs, in a wood. 
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were the of William Pitt and Charles James 
Fox, Nap , Wellington—the i) Duke came more 
than once to Gore House—Abd-el-Kader, General Tom 
Thumb, Joseph Adie the Quaker swindler, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, George Cruikshank, Jullien, 
Albert Smith, Barbier the tambour major, Douglas 
Jerrold, Vietor Hugo, Cobden, Minerva, Sir Ge: 
Wombwell (the father of the present popular Yiionet, 
John pee Cobden, Mr. Toole the toastmaster, 
“Grayeyard” Walker,* and the Marquis of Londonderry. 
The great statesman afterwards to become Earl 
of Beaconsfield had not, in 1851, by any means 
abandoned the pomps and vanities of well-oiled 
ringlets, gorgeous waisteoats, and meandering gold 
chains; and on the day he came to Gore House he 
was exceptionally sumptuous in his attire. He presented 
Soyer with a quotation from one of his novels—which 
one I ; but it contained an allusion to the 
Beautiful, and was printed on white watered silk or 
satin, with a gold fringe. I wonder how many of 
those decorative excerpts are in existence, and who 
are the possessors of what may be considered really 
interesting relics. 

The cooking at Soyer's Symposium was of the 
very hi; class—that is to say, if you had a cabinet 
oe ler; but Soyer had to cater for the masses; 

had even to supply shilling dinners in an immense 
marquee at the bottom of the grounds; and the masses 
occasionally grumbled. The result from a pecuniary 
point of view was catastrophe; and the energetic 
chef told me afterwards that he had come out of his 
Symposium enterprise with just one hundred pounds 
in cash, in the world. In addition to my artistic and 

# De. Walker, of St. James's Place, earned his sobriquet from having 


pee ecaetay instramental in bringing about tha abolition of intra. 
interments. In early life he had practised in Drury Lane; and 
could remember the horrors of the graveyard depicted by Dickens in 
“Bleak House.” 
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the tact and the of mind of the aeronaut, one 
Mr. Chambers, he converted the tattered balloon inte 
a eee by means of which we descended h 
althongh T was bruised from head to foot, in a mm - 
garden at Putney. 

A good many of my li friends have made 
oh ahah Ble Sf hem, ret Smith, 
ni lost his life through the machine pe 
on so scaffold poles intl a house in course 
construction; and IT am consequently not at all 
desirous to give unnecessary inflation to my own 
experience of aerostatics. [ may remark, r 
that a few days after the accident, it hay that 
T paid a visit to Vauxhall Gardens, where I found my 
friend the veteran acronaut, Mr. Charles Green, pre- 
Paring for an aerial voyage in his huge Nassau balloon. 

ith great courtesy he offered me a seat in the car, 
observing that I ‘should have the opportunity 
knowing what an ascent conducted on strictly scientifie 
principles was like. It is possible that he had no very 
eee se for Mr. Bell's balloon, which was 
shaped like a large German sausage, se ori- 
zontally in the empyrean, I thanked Mr. Green for 
his polite offer of hospitality, but told him that T had 
had quite enough to do with ballooning, both in a 
physical and a financial sense, and that I considered 
that altogether I was well ont of it. 

But now comes an unexpected sequel to my adven- 
ture in Mr. Bell’s sausage-shaped aserostat. 
ing, as I had done, by the skim of my teeth, from 
almost certain death, I was for several days in a state 
of great nervous excitement; and I was stupid enough 
to write a lengthy letter to the Times, in which T 
vehemently denounced the folly and foolhardiness of 
balloon ascents undertaken for the mere amusement 
of crowds of gaping sightseers. In the course of this 


i 
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er I remarked, incidentally, that I was an artist. 









+ following its publication, the Morning Post 
down on me with a slashing leading article about 
injudicious letter; and the writer of the onslaught 
good en to opine that if 1 was indeed an 
t, as I called myself, I was probably one 
conceited creatures who, because they wore 
hes and long hair, and attired themselves in 
pattern dressing-gowns and velvet smoking-caps, 
‘deluded themselves into the belief that they could 

nt. he article in the oe threw pacar te 
; ry great , not like Mrs. Bond in the 
d tt piel cnccs and plenty of sage" —for 
eae in question I was short, nob only of sage 
ind onions, but of ducks into the bargain—but with 
the editor of the Moraing Post, and ospecially with 


; Why had I been so asinine us to call myself 


‘was fourteen and a half, harder than negro slave ever 
worked in the cane. Its cage had never brought 
me anything better than bread-and-cheese, and some- 
oe cheese failed to accompany the bread; and L 
to confess, with inward despair, that I was not 
destined to excel either us a painter in oils or water- 
colours, an etcher, a Hithogmpher, or a draughtsman 
on wood. Why could not I work for the newspapers? 
Why should T not endeavour by sedulous stu ly to 
quality myself for the profession of a journalist? I 
Ranaged to purchase at an “Aunt Bally ” shop near 
Clare Market at least a hundred numbers of the Quarterly 
Review. They were uot consecutive ; they were ragged 
and dog’s-eared; but IT got them at the rate of two- 
pence a copy. ‘Then, almost for the price of waste 
per, 1 bought w set of the Awamaer newspaper 
Tn ie commencement in 1808 to 1841; and then I 
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shut myself up, devoting myself four hours a day to 
bread-winning, graphic work for Ackermann; and 
giving up at least six hours more to hard and fast 
study of essays in the Quarterly and the Examiner, 
which I knew to have been written by such masters - 
of English style as Walter Scott and Charles Lamb; 
as Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Southey, Croker, and Lock- 
hart. I was determined, in my own mind, to throw 
art to the dogs so soon as ever I could, and be a 
working journalist. That I did eventually become; 
but through a portal then wholly ignored: and unsus- 
pected by me. Indirectly, nevertheless, I. have always 
attributed my entrance into journalism to the slashing 
leader in the Morning Post ; and so long years afterwards 
I laughingly told the late Sir William Hardman, 
who for a long period was editor of the Post, and the 
chairman of the Surrey Sessions. A just, sagacious, 
clever man. 

Another ally whom I was fortunate enough to 
make in the year 1851 was Mr. Benjamin Lumley, 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. He came one 
day to Gore House, while I was working at my 
panorama on the walls of the staircase; we had some 
pleasant conversation, since, young as I was, I was 
already an old operatic hand, su far us familiarity with 
operas and remembrance of famous musical artistes were 
concerned. The next day Mr. Lumley wrote to Soyer, 
saying that he had missed the name of the young 
gentleman who was painting the staircase; but he 
wished to be reminded of it, as he should be glad to 
lace his name on the free list of Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre for the ensuing season. 

I could not have received a more welcome boon; 
and many happy evenings the liberality of Mr. Lumley 
enabled me to spend in 1851 und 1852. Lumley was a 
type of character well worth studying. He was dark, and 
good-looking, and with a not very prononcé Jewish cast 
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of countenanes. His manners were those of a refined 
and polished gentleman. He had begun life as a 
solicitor; and in that-capacity had been consulted by 
M. Laporte, a Frenchman, and one of the many 
struggling lessees of the Haymarket Opera Touse. 
‘The embarrassments of Laporte, in fine, led to his arrest 
and incarceration in the Fleet Prison, where he found a 
fellow-captive in Mr. Chambers, the banker, who had 
also been disastrously associated with Her Majesty’s. 
As for Manager Laporte, he got comfortably white- 
washed, and resomed his lesseeship of the White 
Elephantine house ; but he was so struck by the acumen 
and common sense which he had noticed in Mr, Lumley 
that he induced him to abandon his intention of going 
to the Bar, for which he was studying under the 
guidance of Mr. Basil Montague, and undertake the 
superintendence of the financial department of the 
theatre: Laporte died suddenly. Mr. Lumley was one 
of his executors; and in 1842 he became sole lessee of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. His long reign ended, through 
no fault of his, in disaster, but not in insolvency. For 
& considerable period after his abdication of the Hay- 
market throne he lived in Paris, and from time to time 
we corresponded. 








CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE STAPP OF HOUSEHOLD WoRDS. 


Articlod to an Engraver—Harleyuin Billy Taylor—To Pcie: the Comp Etat — 

Ste ape ee or eer 
Tr is time that I should tell my readers that late in 
1851 I wrote my first article, called “The Key of the 
Street,” in Household Words, « weekly journal ¢ 
by Charles Dickens; and for the next six years scarcely 
a week passed without my contributing a paper, long or 
short, sometimes a story, sometimes a social 
and sometimes a notice of a book, to the columns o 
the iodical in question. Not unfrequently the 
weekly issue would contain two articles from my pen. 
The estimation in which the conductor of the journal 
was good enough to hold my services has been more 
than once, and most eatery alluded to by the late 
Mr. Jolin Forster, in his “Life of Charles Dickens.” 
I shall have to tell you, later on, that this connection 
with Household Words, which brought me an average 
weekly income of five pounds, was remotely the means 
of converting me into one of the idlest young dogs that 
ever meatal about between London and Paris, London 
and Lancashire, and Laneashire and Ireland, and that 
ever—to all appearance, at least—wasted his precious 
time in a seemingly reckless and wholly indefensible 
manner, On this head, however, J must not. forestall 
things; the ample confession of my indolence will be 
made in due time. Iwas to go through a lengthened 
course of dogged hard Labour before I joined the worth- 
Jess brotherhood of lotus-eaters. 

As I have already said, so early as the beginning of 
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1850 I had, by the advice of Mr. Adolphus Ackermann, 
one of the partners of the firm whose warehouse or 
“ Repository of Arts” was No, 96, Strand—where now 
is the perfumery shop.of Mr. Bugene Rimmel—appren- 
ticed, or rather articled myself, to a practical engraver 
on steel and copper. The firm lent me the money to 
buy my articles; and 1 ane them by instalments, I 
Jearnt, and became tolerably proficient in every process 
of the e ver's art, not only in an artistic, but in a 
Co ; and but for the circumstance that my 
vision has become slightly impaired, and that age 
and too much tobacco have made my hand shake, 
T have little doubt that I could engrave a tradesman’s 
bill-head, or the form of a cheque, or a bill of exchange, 
now. The engraver's workshop was in Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand ; und there I toiled and toiled during the 
day. At night I worked at artistic commissions in 
a studio on the ground floor of a house of which T 
was tenant, in Wellington Street North, Strand. The 

industrious always have leisure; it is only the 
idle who are unable to find time, even for slight and 
casual oroployment. Diligently as I had slaved over 
my plates Tad lithographic stones I had found the time, 
daring at least four months in 1851, to help Soyer at 
Gore House; and later in the year I had leisure to write, 
in conjunetion with my brother Charles and Mr. George 
Ellis, a pantomime for the Princess's Theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Charles Kean, I find, in 
Mr. John William Cole's “ Life and Theatrical Times 
of Charles Kean,” Vol. IL, page 38, that the different 
Pieces acted (1851-52) amounted to exactly the same 
number as in the year preceding, namely, twenty-seven, 
of which nine were new. “ Amongst the latter the 
pantomime of Billy Taylor must not be forgotten, which 
completed its full attraction of nine consecutive weeks, 
and fully upheld the reputation which the house had 
long enjoyed in that most important branch of the art 


linea ’ 
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dramatic.” Mr. J. W, Cole had boon, I believe, 
originally an officer in the army. Subsequently, and 
for several years, he was, under the nom de guerre of 
Caleraft, lessee and manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin; and when Charles Kean became sole lessee of 
the Princess's, Mr. Cole-Caleraft, who had retired from 
Dublin management, became his secretary and_confi- 
dential agent—his first lieutenant, in fact. He did not 
like me, and I did not like him; and to that mutual 
aversion, perhaps, is due the omission in his laogtarare 
the names of the authors of the pantomime of Harlequin 
Billy Taylor. 

Who suggested the subject for the extravaganza T 
forget; but I know that I wrote all the rhymed dislogue, 
that my brother wrote the words of the songs, and that 
Mr, George Ellis, who was the stage manager of the 
Princess's, rendered us valuable practical assistance in 
arranging the sceaario and general business of the 

vee, jickens took a lively interest in this little 

ramatic essay on the part of one of the members of his 
staff; and while the pantomime was in course of 
rehearsal I rarely went to the office of Household Words 
on business, or sat at Dickens's own hospitable board, 
without his questioning and Eesti joning me as 
to “how the thing was getting on?” We to 
rehearse it in the second week in November, and on the 
2nd of December, 1851, Louis Napoleon's coup d'état 
took place in Paris, That night 1 left Charing Cross 
for the French capital. I had no journalistic mission; 
there was no valid reason why I should leave my work 
at all; but there was within me an irresistible impulse to 
hasten, as fast as ever the rail and the steater would 
take me, to the scene of action. I was u pecuniary 
loser by the week’s trip, which cost me twenty pounds, 
since all I made by my journey was five pounds, the 
ordinary price for an article in Household Words, 
which cle, in this instance, bore the name of 
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* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Musketry,” The 
Lv cat extant in one of my books, I um sure I forget 

; but could I remember its whereabouts T should 
not be so dishonest as to give a rechauffé of it in these 


Thus much, however, I may justifiably say about 
it:—The _ coneludi words of the title, “and 
ded by Dickens, who cordially 

President, and held, as Victor 
Huge did, that Louis Napoleon, in December, 1852, 
proved himself a perjurer and an assassin, and had all 
the making in him of a despot as unscrupulous and as 
mereiless us his uncle Napoleon the Great was. Acting 

these convictions, either he, or Mr. W. H. Wills, 
jus managing editor, interpolated in my text some 
lengthy extracts from evidence given by the great 
Duke of Wellington before some Royal or Parliamentary 
Commission, in which evidence the hero of Waterloo 
had made some very trenchant statements us to the 
characteristic bratality, and ruthlessness of the French 
Lona I may also record that the cellar in which 
some Engl 







‘lish fellow-travellers and [ spent the after- 
noon during which the Rue St. Honoré was being 
swept with shots and shells by the Government troops, 
was in the Hétel de Lille et d’Albion. 

One noticeable cireumstance which I have never 

in connection with the coup d'e/at was that 

when the two days’ slaughter were over, Paris not 
only resumed its accustomed aspect of gaicty and 
frivolity, but among the majority of the population 
there seemed to exist n feeling of satisfied relief that 
the National Assembly had been got rid of and that 
Louis Napoleon had. become the déesidant power in 
France. There had been some terrible shootings down 
in different parts of the capital, and hundreds of arrests 
had been made; but the theatres were open, the cafée and 
retaurants were crowded ; and so tranquil were things 


> 
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52 
in general that the courteous landlord of the hotel 
eben orankgagrrmcdantens) | stockbroker ae 
mn. a i 
the notorious Rue aux , in the Tle de la Cité, 
between Notre Dame and the Palais de Justice. We 
to see the cabaret of the “ Lapin Blane,” 

immortalised in Eugéne Sue's “M. de Paris; ” 
and imagining that we should find ourselves in a place 
infested by brigands, pickpockets, and bad characters 
of both sexes, we carefully disguised ourselves in 
shabby blouses and gri our hands and faces. 
The visit to the “Lapin Blane” was a disappoint 
ment. There was the caéaret sure enough; but there 
was no “Ogress'’ behind the counter: a stout land- 
lord occupying the seat of authority. We were quite 
as unsuccessful in coming across any villainous guests 
of the “Chourineur,” the “Chouette,” or the “ Maitre 
d'école” type; in short the romance of felony seemed 
to have altogether disappeared from the Rue aux Péves 
and its surroundings. ‘The tap-room of the “raias 
Blanc" was in truth very filthy; the odour of 
tobacco smoke was sickening, and the wine was atro- 
ciously bad—that wag all. ‘I'he street itself lin: 
until 1862, when it was improved off the face of Paris ; 
but not before Gustave Doré had made « vivid sketel: 
of the rotten, tumble-down ald place. 

Some time in 1852 C' Kean at 


the Princess's an adaptation to the Enghsh stage of . 


the drama of the Corsican Brothers, founded on the 
Fréves Corses of Alexandre Dumas the Elder. The 
adapter was Mr. Dion Boucicault, who, as a very young 
man, had taken the town by storm with a sparklis 

although somewhat inconsequential comedy called 
London Assurance. 1 cannot remember seageness when 
Idid not know Dion Boncicault. He been, when 
I was quite a lad, a friend of my mother’s; he was 
one of the readiest, brightest, most versatile men I ever 
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met; a good scholar, and replete with an amazing 
store of miscellaneous knowledge. He could repeat 
you, at eall, all the inventions of Count Rumford, and 
tell you the circumstances under which stone will dis- 
integrate. If you would wish to know what Dion 
Boucieaulé was physically like, you should consult 
a little old book, “The Choice and Experimented 
Receipts in Physics and Chirargery, collected by the 
honourable and truly learned Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Ly Chancellor to Her Majesty the Queen- 
”’ The frontispiece is a portrait of Sir Kenelm 
himself; and it is the very “fetch or image of 
the prolifie dramatist of the Victorian era, I have 
often noticed these curious coincidences of facial ex- 
ion in persons born in different ages. Douglas 
ferrold, for Sraiee was the ison of Montgolfier, 
the discoverer of the fire-balloon; and the late Mon- 
Williams, Q.C,, if he had donned a flowing 
black periwig, might well have sat to a Sir Peter Lely 
of our times for a portrait of Charles IT. 

In 185] and for some time afterwards Dion Bouci- 
cault was “stock-author” at the Princess's; his salary 
in that capacity did not, I should say, exceed fifteen 
pounds a week, even if it reached that modest maximum. 
Among the pieces peel Ee wrote for the Charles Kean 
Management were an adaptation to the English stage 
of Casimir Delavigne’s Coys XE; a translation of 
that very gloomy ratcki play La Dame de St. Tropez, 

an even more lugubrious melodrama called The 
Vampire. The play with which, however, I am at 
Ua most particularly concerned was The Corsican 
rollers, It came as a new dramatic revelation 
on the public, and was received with rapturous en- 
thusiasm. Charles Kean doubled, of course, the parts 
of Pabien and Lonis de'Franchi. The Chiteau-Renaud 
was Alfred Wigan; while to my brother Charles was 
wsigned the very small part of the Woodeutter, who 
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kes hii in the fifth Q 
cite b srprecem itn te eels 


“Oh! Oh} Ob! Oh! my heart ix low, : 
Fo asked Jeannotte and she has said mo No.” 


‘Phere was some reason why iny poor brother should 
feel somewhat “low” in the region of the heart, both 
on and off the stage, His relations with Mr. George 
Ellis, the stage manager, had been for some weeks after 
the production of our joint pantomime in a strained 
aanoeah and at last smouldering ill-will on both sides 
broke into ee pier es Charles cane in 
bound, supported his manager; and, altho: 
Lind booted Teusicuelt aia hie best to effect a recon. 
ciliation, my brother relinquished his position at the 
Princess's. “He was a universal favourite in the theatre, 
and his secession was deeply regretted. Natorally, T 
took his part; and, as naturally, remembering that I 
had some few grievances of my own to resent, I took 
what I thought to be a very legitimate nasings by 
writing on my own account another version Les 
Kréres Corses. 

There was at the period no kind of t with 
France touching dramatic copyright; and ish 
playwrights could plunder their French brethren with 
nopunity, The French dramatists were quite at liberty 
to return the compliment; only, unluekily for them we 
then very rarely wrote plays that were worth st 
by the aris iinent foreigner. Thus, without compunetion 
—so comically are one’s notions of ethics influenced 
hy circumstances—I proceeded to purchase a copy of 
the French drama and torn it into English. T set 
to work at cight o'clock on a summer's night; and 
the adaptation was finished by ten the next morning. 
Then L went to bed, to sleep the sleep of the just— 
well, the questionably just—but the grass was not 
allowed to grow under our feet. My brother took 
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‘they had offered my brother a twelvemonth’s 
it at a handsome salary. Zhe Corsicans was 
in seven du’ Lata at the Surrey, and ran 
for more than a hundred nights. 
a Thad associated my brother's name with my own 
thor; but he had nothing to do with turning 
dramatists prose Tato Baglish, Our remu- 
was not splendid; but it was sufficient. We 
d twenty-five shillings a night: a sum considered 
days to be prodigious for authors’ rights 
a theatre; and the more munificent was the 
re "mmanagement considered to be, inasmuch as Mr, 
4 Shepherd was said to have been the manager 
0, about that time, having to discuss the terms 
piece written by William Brough, began the 
with this not very encouraging exordium ; 
sir; we /ave given as much as five pounds for a 
farce.” At the termination of the run of he Corsicans my 
brother left the stage for ever. He occupied himself 
a little with dramatic criticism ; but gradually he subsided 
entirely into private life to become the stay and solace 
of my dear mother, who was growing very old and 
infirm. He joined her at Brighton and died there late 
in the ‘fifties. 
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CHAPTER XXVI_ 
LOTUS-EATING. 
Etching « Panoramic View of the Great Dake’s Funeral—Dean Milman— 
Honk Diving the Quay cnt of Hise Taek The = Lene 
hts Pace tase wit Rec Halwa 
-The Gospel of 


Digression. ene 
Mie Method of Druughtemanship Henry and 
Tiser—Edmand Yotos—Augusticn Mahe td Chante 
Hanaay—A Disunited Stal—My Time not Wholly Wastod— 


T wave now to pass over as briefly as I may, no 
less than five years of what seems to me 4% 
very much of ‘the nature of a Bad Dream. I have 
already warned my readers that sooner or later I should 
have to write a chronicle of idleness; and I now unre- 
servedly, yet with no very great shame or remorse, 
avow that between the end of 1862 and the beginning 
of the spring of 1856, there did not exist in London town, 
or outof it, a lazier and more dissolute young loafer than 
your humble servant. 1852, like the year preceding, 
ad been a sternly industrious one. ‘The great Dake of 
Wellington died on September the lth, in that year; 
and immediately after lis decease, Messrs. Ackermann 
gave me a commission to execute a work far more im- 
portant than any I had hitherto produced for them. Tt 
was to etch on a series of large stecl plates a panoramic 
view of the funeral procession of the great Duke, The 
many thousands of figures in the cortége were first 
etched on the plates and subsequently aquatinted. The 
figures and carriages fell to my share; the horses—of 
which there were many hundreds—were engraved by 
Henry Alken, a well-known animal painter, and the 
son of an even better-known artist in the same branch 
of art, old “Harry” Alken; and at these plates we 
worked unremittingly for many weeks. 
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Plenty of materials had been supplied to us by the 
authorities of the Horse (Fuards for the uniforms of the 
troops which were to take part in the ceremony; and 
equal courtesy in this respect was shown to us both 

the Corporation of the City of London and by the 

in of St. Paul’s. I saw the pageant itself, which 
took place on the 18th November, 1852, from three 
different points of view. Sir Richard Mayne, the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, had, in the first instance, 
granted mea pass “between the lines," xo that T was 
enabled to walk inside the serried ranks of military and 
lice, who were keeping the grounds from Hyde Park 
er to Fleet Street; there my pass enabled me 
to slip through the lines and reach a certain house, 
a stationer’s shop on the south side, on the first floor 
of which some friends of mine had secured seats. 
‘The procession, I may say, occupied many hours in 
massing ; and when the military part of the pageant had 
come to an end, I made my way out of the house in 
Fleet Strect, passed between the lines again, und 
tradged up Iudgate Hill into St. Paul's, and into 
the metropolitan basilica itself. he funeral service 
was conducted by the Dean, Henry Hart Milman. 
Of that cireumstance T have ample warranty, since 
T find « note of my own on the title-page of Dr. 
Milman’s “Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” which L 
bought in 1869, as follows: “I remember to have seen 
him at the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington 
at St. Paul’s in 1852—a wonderfully ancient-looking, 
bowed-down mun, creeping up the nave at the head 
of the procession.” 

We had finished aquatinting the plates about 
Christmas ; when, utterly worn out with hard work, L 
took a trip to Paris. I was suffering from something 
else, more serious than fatigue. The fumes of the acide 
used in biting-in the plates, and the glare of the bright 
metal itself, when the varnish was removed, had played, 
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as J feared, almost irreparable havoe with my 
valid optic ; and, for the second time in life, wa 
within measurable distance of blindness. 










very many thonsands of pages with a 
or less legible handwriting. I never, however, | 
an etching needle or a graver again; although, I} 
that: ay ae eat honest ee in a 
specially 1m purpose, engraver's: 
and chattels which I used. 
And now for the chronicles of Lazy-land. 1 
always /ouschold Words ws a stand-by. There 
five-guinea fee for every article I wrote; T often 
through two in the course of one week, and i 
it more than onee happened, I overdrew my acco 
I did so on one oceasion to the extent of twenty p 
and, on another, of seventy pounds—Dickens 
after a while, laughingly suggest the 
be passed over the slate, and we begin 
in. Was this tolerably certain income of between 
three and four hun a year a blessing: 
bane to me? I have not quite made up my f 
on the subject; but of this 1 am alto 
that the knowledge that I had only to work 
hours to earn five guineas, made me a thoro 
idle dog, My Mazy-land was not altogether sil 
don; I was a loafer, and, aj nt i 
one—in Paris, in the north of England, and in 1 
But whereseever L went 1 could find food for my pen, 
and Dickens never refused an article of my ie 
Otherwise, T was a slovenly, careless young ne‘er- 
do-weel. 1 had certainly some means of subsistence, but 
ascertainly Thad no fixed place of residenee. 1 rose 
und retired to rest when I liked; and I worked when 1 
chose—which was rarely, I was much like the 
miller who lived on the banks of the river Dee. Apart 
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from my yery few relatives, “L eared for nobody ” in 
particular, “and nobody cared for me.” 

Tn this Bad Dream there were a few intervals of 
beilliancy. Sometimes L would go down to Brighton, 
where my mother and my brother Charles were now 

tly settled, and lead for a week or two a 
Geerral cbeerfal, happy life. I believe even that on 
one occasion I delivered a lecture, illustrated by magic 
Jantern slides, specially painted for the occasion, on the 
coup d'éat in December, 1851; my auditors being the 

ils of a young ladies’ school at Kemp Town. Then 
Lda frequently in a ae and Manchester, and 
hout the County Palatine generally; but if it 
could be said that I had any head-quarters at all, they 
must have been in London and in Paris—roaring, rest- 
less, good-for-nothing head-quarters, productive of little 
‘but waste of time, dissipation, and consequent deaden- 
ing of the moral sentiments. If I had any ambition to 
become anything, that ambition seemed wholly subordi- 
nated to the mere wants of the day, and to a liking for 
yagabondising, sauntering, and treading obviously and 
disgracefully unprofitable paths. Sait-on oi Von va? 
the old saw has it: Did I know whither I was going ? 
The question was asked me one Sunday afternoon as I 
was loafing about the Euston Road, my querist boing a 
man with a red head, wand clad in rusty black, who 
kindly presented me with a tract. “Do you know 
where you are going?” he asked, nob by any means 
unkindly. ‘ No,” I made answer; ‘do you?" 

Other Jeep of brightness there were to relieve 
the murky haze of these many nightmares of shiftless 
“truandism,”  [ was a member of a pleasant club, 
called the “ Reunion,” in Maiden Laue, Covent Garden, 
of the members of which gathering, I am afraid, there 
are very few survivors left; but as regards another 
club, destined in after years to make a considerable 
figure in the world, 1 am absolutely and hopelessly at 
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sea in. my chronelegy—1 mean the “Savage Club.” 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the comedian, is, I am told, and 
pethaps with justice. regarded as the highest living 
authority on the genesis of the Savage Club; but he 
must have been a mere boy when the Savages first 
began their meetings—I faney. but I am not quite sure, 
in the parlour of a tavern in Catherine Street, Strand. 
T know that I was one of the half-dozen founders of the 





















club: but why we called ourselves The Savages I cannot 
say. The first annual banquet of the society was at 
the Crown Tavern, Vinegar Yard—a hostelry which 


has a history: since according to tradition, the room 
where we dined bad been used for harmonic meetings, 
at which Edmund Kean often tevk the chair ; ae 
in later y the earlier members of the Peach staff, 
tegether with Henning. and Hine the artist, and 
Ebenerer Landells the engraver. often met in social 
evnverse at the Crown en there were festive even- 
sat the Cate de TE the Haymarket; and 
new and ag at “Paddy Green’s,” 
otherwise Evans's under the piarsas of Covent Garden. 
But these. Loner se many flashes of 
sparking and che and they made 
the darkness of my five years’ dream all the “denser. 
The Crimean War broke 

























Ser literary or 
I made no 
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in a shadowy passage, between Wellington Street and 
Catherine Street, at the southern extremity of the two 
mghfares named. ‘This passage was called Exeter 
, and has been long since completely swallowed 
up by the building of the Gaiety Theatre, and the re- 
constructed offices of the Morning Post. 
__ It is expedient, nevertheless, to recall the memory 
of ; since I have more than once read in recent 
oe that the Exeter Change which I knew was 
self-same Change where Mr, Crosse had his mena- 
gerie of wild beasts, and where Chunee the elephant 
went mad and had to be shot to death. by a party of 
the Guards, stationed either at Somerset House, or in 
the barracks at the Savoy. 'Uhe old and original Exeter 
Change was an isolated pile, standing in the Strand 
itself, just as Holywell Street, to our reproach as a 
metropolis, still stands. Punchinello never rose beyond 
the status of a weakling, and had not a very prolonged 
existence, The office, however, in Exeter Change, 
served my purpose well enough, since I could write 


there in and quiet the articles which I despatched 
Tecadielly to the fice of Jousehold Wards, close by; 
and, moreover, in a room above our own office, a gloomy 
chamber, black and not comely, I frequently slept, 
neatly constructing a couch and a pillow out of t 
baek-stock of the publication. I can assure you that 
when this same back-stock was not of too recent issue, 
and consequently damp, it formed a by no means un- 
comfortable edt and, with a great coat for a counter- 
pane, what more could a young man of five or six and 
twenty, and of simple tastes, desire ? 

In the summer of 1555, I was a member, and, 
indeed, one of the founders, of another little club, the 
existenee of which did not extend beyond « very few 
weeks. In the month of April, an estimable noble- 
man, Lord Robert Grosvenor, afterwards Lord Ebury, 
brought a Bill into Parliament to suppress Sunday- 
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kind; and his original plan was to acquire the lease 
of a large mansion in Pan Mall, at the windows of 
ich, on Sunday mornings aud afternoons, the mem- 
bers of “The Leave Us Alone Club” could sit—in 
their shirt sleeves, déen entenda—handing to each other 
Lp ali foaming tankards of pewter, and smoking 
peaceful yard of clay. They were to have nothing 
to do with licences or licensing laws; they were to sit 
under their own vines and their own fig-trees, and who 
was to make them afraid? They were to eat and 
drink what they liked, and play ali-fours and bumble- 
puppy if they chose; and to judges and justicos of the 
und inspectors of the police they were simply to 
say “Leave us Alone.” The only obstacle to the im- 
mediate realisation of this certainly aul scheme was 
a lack of sufficient capital to acquire the lease of the 
mansion in Pall Mall, and furnish it even on the most 
democratic and economical basis; so the chairman and 
committee of the embryo club had to draw in their 
horns a little. In lien of the palatial edifice in Pull 
Mall, we were fain to content ourselves with the first 
floor over a hnirdresser’s shop in a narrow part of the 
Strand, nearly opposite to where is uow the office of the 
Graphic. 
About July, Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Beer Bill 
having gone to pieces, the “Leave Us Alone Club” 
aemtitanconuly underwent the process of disintegra- 
tion. I contend, nevertheless, that although there 
was much that was ow(ré, fantastic, and impracticable 
in Mr. Holt’s plan, we are as much in want of a 
“Leave Us Alone Club” in 1894, as we were forty 
years ago. The Liberty and Property Defence League 
does nee it can in counselling people to mind their 
‘own business; but its sphere of action is necessarily 
limited ; and to my tind, the “ Leave us alone” prin- 
ciple should mect with universal, and not merely local 
acceptance. Hxistence to very many of us, especially to 












lind and that they en 


mourning coaches, and to 
money for flowers at your funeral. 
digression, but my life has been a series of | 
and so have my books. 7 

One of the oddest circumstances in my lif 
the nightmare period was, that al 
alerabhe ready writer and a fluent, 
but very seldom indeed that 1 ht for anys 
employment outside the office of Household 
eto eas sie Galen onl a eae 

ine, since et, an very c 

which I for; f 50 prissialy asked me to go | 
to Petticoat Lane and see the humours of the London 
Ghetto on a Sunday morning, that at length I reluc- 
tantly yielded to his request, and made an expedition to 
the bustling thoroughfare in question, which is now 
called Middlesex Street, The humours of which I AA. 
were witnessed from At Spa window on the first 
a tavern kept by Mr. “ Aby” Belasco, who had form 
been a prominent member of the pugilistic fraternity, — 
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und, like most retired prize-fighters, was a singularly 
and pacific individual. . Zangwill has recently 
so fully and so graphically described the outer and 
inner of Hebrew London at the East End, that 
it would be impertinent on my part to trench on a 
domain which he has made so completely and so agree- 
ably his own. My only reason for referring to my trip 
to cout Lane was that I was accompanied by a 
friend, a young artist, who was destined in after 
to attain great celebrity. This was the Inte Mr. 
Halswelle, Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He was an extraordinarily prolific artist; and 
when I knew him had produced hundreds of sketches of 
-and street scenes, which he drew with a firmness 
surety of outline than which I have never seen any~ 
thing gracefuller or more forcible; save perhaps the 
genes made by Mr. Reginald Cleaver for the Daily 
ic. 


Halswelle frequently practised a process 
of tsmanship which to all appearance has 
in modern times fallen into almost complete desue- 
tude. He had a block sketch-book composed of so 
many sheets of Bristol board, pasted together at 
the ; and these sheets were thinly veneered 
with tints of buff, and brown, and light grey, so as 
to assume the look of so many sheets of ordinary 
coloured drawing paper. Then he would make his 
sketch on the prepared surface, and this being com- 
pleted, he would put in the high-lights, not with chalk 
or with Chinese shite but merely by scratching with a 
ol see through the coloured veneer on the 

istol board, ‘The result was surprisingly effective; 
he made several Petticoat Lane drawings, and was 
Jargel od, so I understood, in drawing for 
the Mostra London News. We were very intimate 
for some months, but after a while I lost ight of him. 
He went to Edinburgh, where he found many friends 
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and amply remunerative commissions. Then he 

travelled Italy, and painted many 

in oil. ange aay twas ot il about 

1875 eae T lighted upon him again and that we 

renewed our friendship. As I write these lines, I | 

my eyes towards the first sketch for his splendid 
ieture—* Waiting for the Procession "—a scene in the 
mpagna in Rome, glowing with jewelled colour. ie 

my astonishment, when a few years after 1 

sorted with him, I found he had bidden mer 

to figure-subjects, and was Toone his 

the production of vigorous landscapes. 

fulness of his fame, and he was one of ae 

whom T sincerely wished IT bad known Batten 

I actually did. Otherwise, socially, he was 

under many aspects, the most mysterio 


ae 


se 


News. One of i proprietors, perhaps the principal 
one, of the new venture, was we David Bogue, the 
worthiest of publishers, who, in his time, had had 
extensive and cordial dealings with such writers as 
Thackeray, the Mayhews, Albert Smith, Shirles ‘Broke, 
and Angus Reach; and such artists as “ 
John Leech, The editor and pare [ae prietor of - 
Illustrated Times was the late enry Vizetelly, 
me Ae uth had been a distinguished engrayer on 
wently he did a little in the ok Bi 
hierieees afterwards, he and his. brother 
carried on an extensive business as art and ated 
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fishers and printers, whose offices were in Peter 
Wt Court: a London nook or corner long since 
swallowed up by the stately offices of the Daily 
Telegraph newspaper. The firm of Vizetelly Brothers 
had become extinct in 1855, and Henry Vizetelly 
_devoted all his energy to the new journal, I knew 
him intimately during very many years of his busy, 
industrious, and not very fortunate life. He ought to 
have made a large fortune, since he was not only « 
man of considerable literary attainments and of long 
journalistic experience, but he was also the possessor 
of the keenest business faculty imaginable, There are, 
however, always'a certain number of people in the word 
who caanof. get on, and Henry Vizetelly was one of 
them. His greatest misfortune did not come to him 
until almost the close of a resolutely industrious and 
generally usefull life, Of the JUuatrated Times he was 
4 most competent editor. 

To this journal, which soon attained a very large 
eireulation, Edmund Yates, then a dashing young clerk 
in the Secretary's department of the Post Office, and 
who was scarcely twenty-five years of age, contributed 
a weekly column of persiflage under the title of “ The 
ian at the Clubs.” He was a member of the 
Garrick and the Vielding—two excellent centres of 
town gossip of the literary, dramatic, jegal, sporting, 
and Household Brigade world. Other members of the 
staff were Robert Brough, Frederick Greenwood—subse- 
aumty the first editor of the Pail Mail Gazette, which 

left. to found the S¢ James'x Gazetée—Sutherland 
Edwards, Augustus Mayhew, Hdward Draper, an old 
Westminster boy, a highly respectable solicitor and not 
a Bohemian, although he occasionally looked in at the 
Kaiserhof at Prague, and partook of a beaker of 
Pilsener with the genuine Bohemians. Edward Draper's 
contribution was a column of legal items, entitled, 
“Law and Crime ;”) Augustus Mayhew, who fulfilled 
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botanic garden fétes, and so forth. . + ¥ 
Ree the eae Mita esses was arrested for 
the murder at Rugeley, the genial Augustus was sent _ 
down into Staffordshire to pick up as much information: 
as he possibly could about the crime, the criminal, and 
his victim. He was accompanied us a special artist 
by Charles H, Bennett, who had been at one time a 
subordinate member of the Puck staff. He afterwards 
became known by numerous humorous works of the 
artistic kind: especially by a series of illustrations of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution ; and he afterwards made 
a large number of designs of very subtle character for an 
edition of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” edited by Charles 
Kingsley. Both the special correspondent and his 
gmphie coadjutor were essentially funny fellows, droll 
dogs, merry anen, mad wags, or whatever you m 
please to call them from a facetious point of view ; 
varely, T should say, has an altogether ghastly and 
repulsive history been narrated by pen and peneil in 
such a whiny droll manner as the Rugeley murder 
was by 'Gus Mayhew and C. H. Bennett. 1 
managed to get fun out of everything —P 5 
betting book, Jobn Parson Cook’s medicine bottles, 
and the overturning of the post-chaise in which the 
police officers were conveying the entrails of the 
murdered man for chemical analysis. This odd 
dition was wound up by a master-stroke, Hav! 
apparently exhausted all the criminal items at his 
command, Augustus gave a minute deseription of 
the little country inn where the pair had stayed. 
The coffec-room and its frequenters were drolly de- 
lineated by Bennett; and Mayhew, after expressing 
his ret that custom at the inn had somewhat 
suffered from the murder, concluded by predicting 
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that the only manner in which the fortunes of the 
house could be retrieved would be the immediate arrival 
a large namber of travellers, “all with plenty of 


luggage;" and then Bennett proceeded to draw a 
Bi ip of ideal travellers and their equally imaginary 
world, to poor Charles Bennett, was not always 
afunny one. We were talking one day about human 
| ect human misery. “I have had my share 
of both,” quietly remark ju artist. “When I was 
juite a young man Thad chambers in Lyons' Inn, Thad 
tel lel early; and I had a child born, a child 
that died, the ‘sack’ from Punch, and the brokers in, 
all on the same day.” Often and often has that brief 
but comprehensive picture of wretchedness recurred to 
me, and then my thonghts have turned to the old story 
of the little children in the street pointing at Dante 
Alighieri, as he stalked moodily along, and whispering 
to themselves, “There goes the man who has seen 
Hell!” 
A notable member of the Mwslrated Times stall 
James Hannay, a Scotchman of good’ lineage, 
‘a cousin, I take it, of the dhe popular police- 
ristrate. James Hannay’s father was a banker 
north of the Tweed ; and James himself entered life as 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy, which service, 
however, he left before attaining commission rank. 
Ido not think, either, that he had a University degree, 
but he was a very fluent Latinist; in his confidential 
moments lhe was wont to say that he knew “about as 
much Greek as a bishop did; ” and he had accumulated 
atich store of knowledge of literature in general. He 
was a fluent, nervous, and incisive writer; and was 
ifted, moreover, with strong sarcastic powers, which 
did his best to cultivate and to develop—anot in the 
main with the result of increasing thereby his circle 
of friends. From time to time the members of the 
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a0 
stall used to write essuys on. hl 
Sop aerial elte e 


naturally I said all the 
think of, and as [ believed 
my master in letters. Smith was al 


Bonin na iediee od dealt with Thac 
ired him was eats 
him; and I do not Minink that te riow 
of “Vanity Fair” could have a 
compliment to Hannay's _profo "too cl of 
ey eighteenth-century literature wi 
im to write the notes for The 


Fae 
Sad to say, Mr, Vizetelly’s ye urea not ae 


of one er. ere was a& good 

admiration among us for each other's vee ES 
“chums” we certainly were not, There 

camps into which we were divided, and the camps: | 
equally literary and lial Hannay cri ie a 
Chtmeesiive, and, altl of no university, 
habitually with young eek iea Cambridge men. 
Vizetelly, Augustus Mayhew, aig 1 were the fiercest 
of Radicals; and Robert Brough was an even more 
irreconcilable democratic Republican; and not one 
of us had ever studied at any English public school 
or university, In this pleasant state of things it 
naturally came about that we were very mueh given e 
abusing each other in cpu in ephemeral publications 
outside the sphere of the Zlusfrated Times. I, as yet, 
had no channel to vent my rancour, since I only wrote 

for Household Words, and occasionally for the Decteaet 
Times; but Hannay had plenty of means for i 
his say about “the confounded Radicals,” parte 
Brough and myself; and in ‘the pages of some short- 
lived magazine to whieh he was a contributor, I was 
highly amused by xeading one day the following really 
smart epigram -— 
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4 Kaxy to seo why 8. and B, 
Dislike the University. 
Mey to so why B. and 8. 
Dislike cold water little lesa. 
Aw by their works you know their ereed, 
‘That those who write should novor read, 
Their faces show they think it bosh 
That those who write should ever wash,” 
Whether Hannay was really the author of this bright 
little morceav I am unaware, and it does not really 
matter at this time of day to know; but at all events 
it emanated from some one of the academic clique with 
which he was so closely connected. He admitted, 
however, the authorship of a seathing summary of 
the merits of the three little essays on famous men 
of letters to which I have drawn attention. His 
appreciation was terse ; it ran simply thus: 
“Thackeray. By a Scholar. 
Dickens. By « Dickensian, 
Albert Smith. By an Ape." 
Edmund was the “ape;” but he, too, was not at all 
deficient in satiric verve ; and he paid back Hannay in his 
own coin, and with interest, on a good many occasions. 
The subsequent career of James Hannay was 
brilliant, but could scarcely be called fortunate. He 
wrote a number of admirable essays in the Quarterly 
Review, and some valuable lectures on “Satire and 
Satirists.” He was the author of at least two spirited 
novels of adventure—“Singleton Fontenoy” and 
© Bustace Conyers "—the last of which was translated 
into German. In 1857 he stood in the Conservative 
interest for the Dumfries burghs, but was defeated 
by the former Member, Mr. Ewart. In 1860 he 
became editor of the Hdinburgh Courant, in which he 
wrote scores upon scores of trenchant, witty, and 
vivacious leading articles, many of which would well 
bear republication. He was highly popular in the 
literary society of modern Athens; but Hannay was 





the interest of the late Earl of Derby, 
epee apr 
e British € 
Barcelona, and i hat, Gatabputads city, in | 
James Hannay died. He was barely 


of age. He ought to have survived me. 0 
to have gone into Parliament; and he would have 


I think, as a mark there as John 
done; since jay was a most fluent, 
convincing speaker, with a rare store ot 
always at his command. On the whole, I 
mon of letters of repute condemn 

barren and cheerless exile when they accept th 


they usually work less than they did before 
elevation to a quasi-diplomatie post; and the 
which is about the most ungrateful of all p f 
worlds, is apt more or less to forget them. a 
last member of the staff of the Illustrated 
Lines of whom a few words may be said is your humble 
servant, Somehow or another, Henry Miran dis» 
covered that the roving, piearoon life that I 7 
living for the last four or five years, combined with ‘ 
number and reriinict the articles which T en 
in Household Words, had been gradually qualifying me 
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for the craft of journalism in right serious earnest. 
And now, perhaps, you will be able to understand why 
it is in the winter of my life I can think of my 
ultra-Bohemian days without remorse and without 
shame. I had learned, albeit half unconsciously, the 
trade of a news writer, even as I had previously 
Jearned the je of an engraver, I had not, to my 
knowledge, done anybody any harm ; und, so far as my 
anonymous contributions to Household Words were 
concerned, I had striven to do as much good as it 
Jay within my limited powers to accomplish. No; 
Tam not sorry, and I am not ashamed, since in the 
winter of my life I find myself, through the merey 
of Providence, sitting in my own house at Brighton, 
surrounded by books and pictures and Jrie-d-brac. 
Thave said that when the Crimean War broke out 
T had stupidly refrained from making any attempt 
to proeure an appointment as correspondent of some 
London newspaper. A little special correspondence, 
indeed, I did accomplish in connection with the cam- 
ptign in the Taurie Chersonese, but without quitting 
shores of my native country. The British Govern+ 
ment was, throughout the war, sorely pressed for food 
for powder; and among the auxiliaries whom it was 
thought Cea to organise was a German Legion. 
‘These solid, sturdy mercenaries, enlisted from every 
marter of the Fatherland, were landed at Dover, and 
Gace into a camp at Shorncliffe; and Vizetelly sent 
me down to write a description of a review of the Legion 
by the Duke of Cambridge. ‘The General commanding 
Legion was a certain Baron von Stutterheim. 
I wrote two or three columns about the review, and 
made half-a-dozen sketches of divers episodes of the 
occasion, The figure sketches were good enough to be 
engraved at once, but the attempts at landscape were 
£0 bad that they had to be drawn on the wood by 
Birket Foster. 
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A little Jater Edmund Yates was 

of a weekly illustrated periodical of ous 
character, called the Comic Times; and it struck 
me that it might be ‘to s 
if I called on Mr. Yates and had a talk wi f 
about the desirability of my contributing to the new 
journal. I think that I had met him two or three 
times in the early days of the Jiustrated Times, but 
T had only the slightest personal acquaintance with 
him. T went one evening to the house which he then 
oceupied in Doughty Street, Gray’s Inn Road, Scores 
of my literary ia Pee friends seem to have 
lived, at some period or another, in Doughty Street: 
Mr. Yates received me with great affability: laughingly 
observing ‘that he had thought of writing to me as a 

sible contributor to the Comie Times, but that 

ickens had told him that there was not much chance 
of my joining his staff, as Household Words was qui 
willing to take all that T could write, and | uot 
always get enough copy out of me. Sg 

‘ou see that the bad dream was slowly 

away, that the nightmare years were coming to an 
and that there was beginning to shine around me a 
very bright light, by means of which I was able to read 
a# precept that for a very long time had been almost 
invisible to me—that it was an excellent thing for a 
man who had any knowledge or any capacity in him to 
work many hours for six days in every week ; that 
the harder, more sedulously and more faithfully he 
worked the better it would be for his body's his 
soul's health. I suppose there is such a thing as over+ 
work; I suppose that our mental faculties may some- 
times be impaired by constant study or by almost 
incessant intellectual labour; but I do, once for all, 
declare that continuous hard work never did me any 
harm, and that for the last thirty-seven years—whon 
have not been prostrated by sickness—a day’s idleness 
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has always made me uncomfortable, and a week's idle- 


ness miserable. 

Edmund Yates and I speedily became fast friends; 
and that friendship continued until the period of his 
lamented decease. After the stoppage—which was not 
aenting delayed—of the Comic Times, Edmund, with a 

IL collected band of his literary and artistic associates, 
—vanerindiiad ed formed themselves into a a 

syndi for the se of starting a month 
magazine, to be call "The Train, Of that oat 
he himself told the story so exhaustively and so 
amusingly that it is needless for me to say anything 
about it, save in the briefest and most incidental 
manner, First, however, I must go back a little, and 
mention that, at the very beginning of the Crimean War 
—the precise time was, I think, when the British expe- 
di force bad proceeded no further than Gallipoli 
—I had myself become the editor of a weekly periodical 
called London. 1 drew the frontispiece myself, by 
means of one of the earliest of the “ processes,” the 
excessive multiplication of which is now threatening to 
bring wholesale rain on the art of wood-cutting and 
engraving on metal. The process was called “ glypho- 
graphy,” and my frontispiece represented the portico of 
a temple, decorated with all kinds of symbolic allusions 
tom jitan matters, and flanked on either side by 
a Bente Beefeater. 

on was financed by a certain Peter Morison, 
who was running an establishment called the Bank 
of Deposit, in St. Margaret's Place, Trafalgar Square. 
per cent, was the interest generously promised 

Peter Morison on cash deposits, Jarge or small, 
withdrawable at six months’ notice; and a good many 

of pounds, I believe, were placed by a 
confiding public in Peter's always open hand. After 
a while there grew Be City circles a disugreeable 
impression that the k of Deposit was rather a 
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iL 
nob 


modes and manners were to be smartly | 
censure, I firmly declined to pen one 

inst a man of whose business practices 
not the slightest eognisance, but who had 
treated me in a kind and honourable 

Before parting with the unlucky Ih 
draw attention to a slightly curious cireumsta 
1854 I had written for Dickens a series of 
practi an answer toa pamphlet by A 
called “The Great. Hotel Question,” dealing with the 
then very much vexed question of English hotels, their 
discomfort, their exorbitant charges, their bad cuéstue, 
and their fiery and costly wines. I had, myself, an 
open mind in the matter; and in some instances I was 
inclined to agree with Albert as to the vast superi 
of continental hotels over our own, As 


say city : 

and to Cologne; whereas 
‘the author of the “ Great Hotel Nuisance ” had | d 
r ively, nob only in France and Belgiam, but in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. ound 
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Somehow or another it occurred to me to formulate 
@ project for an English hotel, on a very magnificent 

» to be built by a joint-stock company, on the 
lines of the then new Grund Hotel in Paris. There 
was to be u ladies’ coffee-room, a daily fable d'Adte, and 
in particular, a fixed scale of char; for attendance 
—all boons which were then lacking to British 
hostelries. 1 wrote an elaborate prospectus for the 
formation of such a company, andthe foundation of 
such an hotel; and this document I laid before Peter 
Morison. He read it attentively, and approved gen- 
erally of its tenour; but his ultimate reply was un- 
favourable. “Ihave not got enough capital myself,” 
he said, “to start it on my own account; and as for a 
pera company, why, my dear fellow, every one of 

directors, and the shareholders too, would be liable 
to be arrested any morning for ten thousand pounds for 
a butcher's bill, or five thousand pounds for a milk score.” 
‘This, you will bear in mind, was 1854. In 1855 there 
was passed an Act for limiting the liability of joint- 
stock companies. 1 was just one year too soon in 
formulating my scheme for an English Grand Hotel ; 
and I may lint that throughout my career I have 


peal been a little too early or a little too late in 
1 eXposition of my ideas on most subjects. 
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Epwuxn Yares was never, to my kno 
member of the Savage Club; but he r 
little society which had no settled p 
was convened from week to week in a 
some hotel or other, Its name was app 






lived Comic Times. The story of the Train, 

monthly magazine, which emanated from the 
band,” has been related at length by Edmund in 
“ Reminiscences.” It made its first appearat 
January, 1856; but I was not in England at 
T was in Paris, and I remained in the Gay City until 

close of the Crimean War, ‘The cessation of hostilities 





"between Great Britain and her French ally and Le 


roved to be the turning-point in my career. I wrote 

jickens a mod letter saying that, now that the war was” 
over, it seemed to me that the British i: 
would like to know something about Russia its: 
manners, and social usages ; I proposed that he 
should send me to St. Bobet and Moscow, in order 
that I should write a series of descriptive essays touch 
ing Muscovy and the Muscovites, in the pages of — 
Howsekotd Words. 
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He wrote ue in zat fully and warmly, and very 
gladly accepted my offer. His letter was, in parts, 
truly touching, and I should dearly like to reproduce it 
here; but I regret to say that T lost it. However, T 
delayed not in returning to England to make arrange- 
ments for my journey. It was lovely spring weather, 
and Mr. Wills proposed that I should avail myself of a 
steamer from Hull, or some other seaport in the north of 
England, and travel direct to Cronstadt by sea; but that 
arrangement did not in anywise suit my inclination. I 
had only had, as yet, the merest glimpse of Germany ; 
so I elected to proceed by way of Berlin; and thence, 
always by land, to St. Petersburg: drawing, of course, 
some Household Words pictures by the way. Dickens 
eonsented that I should take this route; so, one April 
evening, having obtained a Foreign Office passport, a 
suppl: of ready cash, and a letter of credit on Messrs. 

itz, the well-known bankers of St. Petersburg, I 
took my departure from London Bridge terminus for 
Dover and Calais; and, in due time, reached Berlin, 
where I sojourned for a few days, at the then very 
fayourite resort for travellers, the Hétel de Russie, by 
the Schloss Briicke. My travelling companion was a 
gentleman who, it turned out afterwards, I had fre- 

tly seen in his public capacity, but of whose 

ity when 1 met him, wrapt, up in a heavy pelisse, 

and with a trayelling-cap drawn down over his eyes, 

I had not the remotest idea, The railway-carriage, 

oguin, wae badly lit; and besides, I always had a very 
ive memory for faces. 

My travelling companion spoke English with per- 
fect fluency, but with a strong French aceent. He 
told me, between Calais and Brussels, and Brussels and 
the Prussian capital, a tissue of most astonishing stories 
about the people he had known, and the things which 
he had done. Such extraordinary rhodomontade I had 
seldom listened to; but he was evidently a very good 
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fellow ; so T let him “ blow,” as the 
Pelt ee ha gh n 


bette beet asked c 
could but I declare for the life of me 
determine who ae OTe Tt was 
ensui sent 

House: a arte bat in one ay 
about the North, T gave that which T # 
meant to be an all good-natured, : 
what bantering, descripti te ee unkno’ 
the fur pelisse and ing-cap whi 
down over his nose. 


sped by. The Theatre al, 
Portier ly eit cant ot tyne 


and a favourite aerate of his company 


esteemed friend, the talented dramatic d 
Genevitve Ward. “ How is it,” she asked me. 
“that poor, old, widowed Madame Jullien, 


ibonrelee per at the theatre, hates you sof” “ 
me?” T exclaimed in amazement. “ Why T have 


th 


aon ‘anki word about him?” she repeated, “Do 

forget your cruel caricature of him in Tsadaat 
My travelli mpanion had been no other 
than the renowned Gullisas i composer of the “Row 
Polku,” the “Trish Quadrilles,” and conductor off 
T know not how a hundreds or thousands of 
Promenade Concerts. memory had played me an 
unaccountable trick; for as I Hat elsewhere noted, I 
had painted in 1850 a portrait of the composer of the 


Words 


us ned to make my way land from Berlin to- 
burg. T-avae “sdvieed. by the’ landlatd oe Auge 
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Hotel de Russie to purchase a small trayelling-curriage, 
whieh I could sell again on arriving at the Russian 
frontier, where I should find a regular service of posting- 
carriages. Then, again, he remarked, if I liked to wait - 
for a fortnight or so, » Queen's Messenger might be 
starting from Berlin, bound for the North, and fora 
consideration I might obtain a seat in his carriage. 
‘There was no hurry, and I concluded to wait; but as 
it did not take long to exhaust the lions of Berlin, and 
time began to hang heavy on my hands, I ran down by 
rail to Swinemiinde, in Pomerania, whence I crossed to 
nhagen, and revelled for three whole days in the 
splendid display of plastic art in the Thorwaldsen 
useam, 1 did oi know anybody in the Danish 
capital; but I met o very friendly gentleman at the 
hotel fable d'dite, who Racks English perfectly, and who 
told me that he hoped that the next time I came to 
the capital of Denmark I would pay him a visit; and, 
as an additional incitement to accept his. proflered 
hospitality, he mentioned that he had fifteen kinds of 
brandy in his cellar, 
Tt chanced that nearly twenty years afterwards 
T had an equally tempting offer of alcoholic refresh- 
ment. Once a year, on the feast or anniversary of 
the death of St. Thomas 4 Beeket, a large number 
of Roman Catholic Iadies and gentlemen make a pil- 
primage to Canterbury, “the Shrine of the Holy Bliss- 
ul Martyr there to seek.’ On one occasion I joined, 
for journalistic purposes, the modern Canterbury 
ilgrims; but I did not repair to the venerable 
Kentish cathedral on horseback, as you behold the 
palmers, male and female, in Stothard’s picture. I 
merely availed myself of the facilities offered by the 
South-Eastern Railway ; and the Knight and the Squire, 
the Nun’s Priest, and the Wife of Bath, the Cook, the 
Shipman, and myself made up a very snug little party 
in a first-class carriage ; and we told stories all the way, 
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Needless to hint that our Canterbury Tales were 
Chaucerian either in matter or in manner; still the 
toude us laugh consumedly; and a | | exe 
perience of a world which it is ungraté yan bee 
critically wieked to call a Vale of ‘Tears, has long 

in my mind the conviction that one of the secrets of 
long life is to laugh as often and as heartily as ever 
you possibly ean. One of my fellow-pilgrims—I think 
it was the Knight—was no great, story-teller; but he 
was an exemplary langher. 1 had just come home from 
Spain; and he was so delighted with some merry cosat 
de Espaiia which 1 related, that shortly after we had 
left Croydon he whispered to me: “Sir, I have read 
several of your books; I am a wine merchant, and I 
whould very muck like ta send you a case of 

brandy.” Sparkling brandy! Surely that must have 
been the nectar of the godt on old Olympus. I gave 
him my address; but somehow or another the ease of 
effervescing brandy never came to hand, 

From Swinemiinde L went on to Stettin, a quaint 
old Pomeranian seaport, very comfortable, but 
dull; and the ice in the Baltie being by this 
time completely broken up and the weather prize 
I thought that I might as well proceed to St. 
burg, or rather Cronstadt, by sea. How I accomplished 
this not very adventurous menor have related im 
a book called “A Journey Due North.” 1 remained 
in St, Petersburg and its vicinity from mid-April 
until mid-September; and T ean, without e: i 
say that T have rarely in the whole course of my life 

sed five such months of unmingled happiness as 

did in the’ metropolis of his Tsarish Majesty Alexander 
Nicolaivitch II, I was still young; I was in first-rate 
health; I had a sufficiency of cash, and had bidden 
that which T hoped was to be a lasting farewell to 
Bohemia and its nightmares. 1 set to work very hard 
at learning Russian; but I was not expected to forward 


The jan Government, again, were accused of 
the systematic and continuous opening of letters des- 
by or addressed to foreigners resident in 

ia; and sharing as I did in 1556 in this belief, 
it is amusing te remember in 1594 that for some 
ee oe tee tree 
‘dominions, and that at present her husband 
holds an appointment in the General Post Office, St 
Petersburg. In 1556, being reluctant to give any 


trouble to the Cabixet Noir of the Petropolitan General 
m 


Police derived much—af they derived any benefit at all 
the perusal of my few and far-between epistles. 


were 
know. Before leaving England, I had agreed with 
Charles at Brighton that we should place 
a single human hair; and neither in the 
letters which he sent me, nor in those which I received 
from him, was the solitary hair ever discovered. 
faery G was none of my own. It was invented, 


T believe, by Giuseppe Mazzini, who made use of it at a 
period when he began to suspect that the correspond- 
enee which he received from abroad was opened at the 


General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, by the 
authority of Sir James Graham, then Home Seeretary ; 
the contents being communicated to the Neapolitan 
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Minister in London. This scandalous breach 
Bi ceed cn ie ene D 


in England, and jn private life was a 
high-minded lee What a ar wo 
make—* The Dirtiness of Politics!” inal 

Acting under the advice of a fellow-pussenger 
hoard. ee, steamer, I decided to fix my \GLaeratE “a 
hotel called the Hotel Heyde, in the sul 
of Vacili Ostrof. Tam aware that Tam port ioe of a 
pleonasm in so calling it, since the Russian word 
Ostrov means island ; but then, do not the Spaniards: 
speak of “Bl Puente de Alcantara,” the bridge of 
the bridge ?—eanlare meaning, in Arabic, a bridge. 
The Hotel Heyde was an establishment almost 
exclusively conducted on Germanic lines. The waiters 
and pianiiecmetia were all ‘Tentons, and ples 
all serupulously honest; and only the tors 
scrubbers and ‘scullions were of the moxyit or Mus- 
covite peasant class. The cuisine, too, was mai 
the Fatherland pattern—plenty of boiled beef and 

tables, plenty of sauerkraut, and raw-smoked 

Bey and ham; plenty of Rhine wines, and strong 
Bavarian and less potent Vienna beer; and the 
weather being now delightfully warm, plenty bee 
uaitrank, a beverage with the mgredients of which 
I am not fully acquainted, but which seems to me 
to pom eae iteadees of the Sieg of the gods than 
the Canterbury Pilgrim’s g ling brandy might 
have done, had I been prvi kg to talk it, A 
few typieal Russian dishes made, it is true, their 

appearance at Iuncheon and dinner, To begin with, 
t were pirogues, which may be defined as small 
oval pies, or rather puffs, inside which was, not jam, 


3 
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but highly flavoured mincemeat. These served to sta 
your stomach while they were bringing you your meal, 
and formed, moreover, an agreeable interlude between 
the courses. ‘Then there was invariably sfchi on hand ; 
it is the national soup, and is partaken of by rich and 
oor alike. The mowjek cuts it when he has sufficient 
ee to See it; and it is Laie! at the coronation 
van of tl ‘sars. It is simply a soup made of 
bathe and cabbage, to which are led small 
square blocks of boiled beef. Persons able to afford it 
supplement this really toothsome dish with a few 
of sour cream. This, however, is not purely 
sii A sort of flummery of thickened and curdled 
milk is used in Germany ; but the Russian sour cream 
more closely resembles the Turkish yaourt, which is so 
lustily cried in spring-time by the itinerant street- 
vendors of Stamboul Very small spring chickens 
fried in batter, and which you crunched, bones and 
all, likewise made a frequent appearance in Heyde's 
bill of fare; but 1 was not initiated as yet into the 
higher mysteries of the Muscovite, and especially the 
‘Tartar, kitchen, which are imparted at certain patrician 
restaurants in the two capitals of the Empire 
' It was early in the evening when I reached Heyde's, 
wak decommodated with a large and extremely 
uncomfortable bedroom on the third floor. ‘The only 
thing to which I can compare the proportions of the 
Leos ped exiguous bed with the apartment in which 
it is an oyster at the bottom of a barge. How- 
ever, I got a sufficient amount of sleep out of it; and 
the first things which T saw when I Jooked out of one 
of the windows—there were five—in my room were 
six enormous birch-rods lying all of a row on the 
leads beneath. “Ab!” ? mentally exclaimed; "1 
am in Despotic Russia, the land of the rod, the 
cat-o'-six. not nine—and the knout.” Before 1 
had finished dressing, perhaps, I should hear the 
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maids who were being Raph i 
hotel. Nothing whatever 
Three sturdy moujiks, it is true, made 
ance, re nar ey off ag their o 
sleeves tu up; but thes ‘ith then 

a group of pale and trembling delinquent domestic 
but aut coats and pelisses—my own among thi 
number—which, extending them to a line strel 


between two uprights, posit 
mercilessly with the big v4 rods, i 
the dust out of the garments. 
It must be remembered that. when I first wont to 
Russia slavery still existed, and there were 
serfs in the empire, ‘The punishment of the knout 
still publicly inflicted, as it was in John 
time, in a small square ab the summit of the Tease 
Prospekt; but, so far as T am aware, 
knouted during my stay in St. Peters Tn sae 
provincial districts, 1 have heard of > landowners, 
of both sexes, who beat their servants, or caused them 
to be beaten, very barbarously; but in St, Petersburg 
= Moscow it was with the extremest rarity that 
rietor of a serf ever struck a servant, male or 
header Tf the domestic was exceptional) troublesome, 
he or she was “sent to the police” with (ae oem 
tely requesting the police master to Lb 
be lakes with the vod, or with thea or whip, 
In “Uncle Tom's Cabin" the widowed Marie 
St, Clair sends her quadroon slave, Rosa, to the barra- 
coon to be whipped by a professional scourger; and 
T remember, about 1865, ae a London a lady 
amannensis—she was a daughter of Mrs. arawal 
Barron Wilson, a well-known minor poetess, and 
editor of the “Belle Assemblée"”—who had been a 
governess in a noble family at St. Petersburg during: 
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the Crimean war; and who told me that when the 
news of the first bombardment of Sebastopol arrived 
in the capital, the servants told such alarming stories 
of a miraculous appearance of St. Alexander Nevskoi 
to the Tsar Nicolas, and got, besides, so excessively 
ipsy on vodka, that at least half of them were 
off to the police-station of the quarter to be 
into reason and sobriety. I heard, in 1856, 
a shocking story of a French milliner in business 
ate, who, having a spite against one of her 
work-girls, who was a serf whom she had hired, sent 
the creature to the police-station, where she was 
ly fi ; but this incident I haye narrated in 
some detail m my “Journey Due North.” As for the 
knout, that torture was, not long after my departure, 
Garay abolished by decree of the T'sar Alexander ; 
all , aecordi to some recent travellers, the 
horrible infliction has been revived at Saghalien and 
other Russian convict settlements. 

There were many more Russians than Germans 
among what I may term the “day-boarders” at the 
Hotel He le. Most of the sleeping-apartments were 
oceupied by German commercial travellers and super- 
cargoes who had ron up from Cronstadt; but the: 
were swamped at the éad/e d’fdte and in the billiard- 
room by a multitude of Russian military officers and 
employé in the many Government offices at Vacili 
Ostrov. Now, a Zthinovnik, or Russian civil servant, 
wears a uniform, and has a relatively military rank, 
as British army surgeons now have. Thus our dinner 
table presented every evening the aspect of a military 
mess on an amazingly large scale. The warriors 
were not “swells”—they belonged to the Line, 
not to the Ciuard; and thongh all of them spoke 
German, comparatively few of their number could 
converse in French. They were, however, scrupulously 
polite to me; though IT spoke German, as I speak 
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comparatively thin, as in instance 
editions’ of the illustrated papers, the 

out the condemned matter Lb 
stamp endued with printer's ink. Of course” 


made the obliterations as patterns, which wen 






be followed by his subordinates. T remem 

showing me a copy of the IMustrated London 1 

containing cae of a purty of er 
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that Dartmoor liad been scratched for the Newgate 


Tonly remained four days at the Hotel Heyde. T 
did not ‘know a ee soul in St. Petersburg. No 
ritish Ambassador had as yet been accredited to the 
Court of Rassia; but among my very few letters of 
introduction was one that Robert Brough had given 
me to an American lady named Ward, who, with her 
grown-up son and ata were living at a French 
pension, the Maison Martius, in the Neyskoi Pro- 
‘kt—the Regent Street of St. Petersburg, as the 
Aschot Morskaia is its Pall Mull. I duly called, 
the day after my arrival, on Mrs, Ward, and was most 
received by her and her family. Next day 
= ‘Mr. Ward returned my visit. [ regret to say that 
"id not at all approve of the H6tel Heyde, which, in 
fact, he characterised ax ‘a confounded hole,” and very 
dear—which I am afraid it was—adding that I should 
do much better by coming over to the other side of the 
Neva, and beooming a prnsionnaire at a stipulated 
monthly fare at the Maison Martins, where he assared 
me that there was an excellent cnisvine—exclusively 
French, and “no beastly Russian messes ”—scrupulously 
clean aceommodation, and “lots of fun’ into the bar- 
in. He and his mother and sister, he continued, 
took their meals in their own private room; but I 
should find plenty of amusement at the lable Pidie, 
and could pass the evening with his family when [ 
felt so inclined. 

So IT went over the water to the Maison Martius. 
‘The tariff, for what was then the most expensive city in 
the world, was pleasingly moderate. [ do not think 
that, for board and lodging, and a sufficiency of sound 
French vin ordinaire, I paid more than sixteen pounds 
& month, and my allowance per mensem from House- 
fold Words being forty pounds, T had plenty of money 
to spare for amusements and dress. boing at how 
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desperately poverty-stricken I had usually been for the 
preceding six years—poverty simply due to the circum- 
stance that I generally spent my money immediately I 
got it—I deemed myself, with an income of five 
hundred a year, a counterpart of the Fortunate Youth. 
In reality I was luckier than he; seeing that the 
so-called Fortunate Youth, who enjoyed some brief 
notorieties in the early ‘twenties, was an impudent 
liar and impostor, without a shilling of his own in 
the world. 

A droller fable d@héte than that at the Maison 
Martius I never saw. We used to sit down, some 
twenty in number, to the déeuncr a la fourchetle and 
to dinner; and with one exception—myself—the com- 
pany were all French; and none of them knew a word 
of English. ‘Two of the boarders were, although 
of French extraction, Russian subjects. ‘They were 
husband and wife—Monsieur, short and plump, about, 
seventy; Madame, tall and osseous, perhaps a year 
or two younger. They had invaded Russia with 
Napoleon’s Grand Army in 1812, had seen the burning 
of Moscow, had been taken prisoners at the Beresina ; 
and after a brief sojourn in Siberia, to which inhospit- 
able regions the ‘sar Alexander I. despatched his 
French captives, had chosen, at the Peace of 1814, to 
remain in Russia, which they had never since left. 
They had gained a modest competence; he as a 
teacher of French and of drawing; she as a milliner. 
They seemed perfectly happy. They read the French 
papers regularly; went to the French theatre; 
touched nothing but French dishes, and in the even- 
ing played at loto or bezique. Why should they 
have troubled themselves about returning to their own 
land, where most of their kindred, and all the friends of 
their youth, were dead? They had no politics beyond 
a blind adoration of all the Napoleons; and I question 
whether, in 1856, they knew much more of the Russian 
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Janguage than they had done in 1814. That last is 
‘the cause with hundreds upon hundreds of French Eecne 
settled in St. Petersburg. They bring their Paris with 
them, as it were; set up a little Lutetia of their 
own on the banks of the havi: pick up just enough 
colloquial Russ to direct their workpeople and scold 
their servants, and are content. Very few of them 
ean write the Russian characters or read a Russian 
ne r, even after many years’ residence in the 
country, Why should they? Have they not the 
de St. Petersbourg in French ? 

‘Deeply interested as I have ever been in all things 
touching the Napoleonic legend, I could not help 
continually pestering this antique Benedick and Beatrice 
for anecdotes relating to the campaign of 1812; but it 
was only the scantiest information that I could obtain 
from them. It was so long ago, they pleaded, and 

had forgotten so much. They had been, however, 
in train of the Grande Armée. They remembered 
Marshal ay as a very choleric warrior, who swore 
ly. hey recollected Murat, King of Naples. 
"Yes; he did wear his hair in long ringlets; and when he 
ch: at the head of his cavalry, the Cossacks used to 
cheer him—“ Hourra, Moura!" They knew him to be 
a foeman worthy of their steel. “ And he never killed 
a man,” the old lady used to say, taking an ample pinch 
of snuff. “He never even drew his sword in action. 
He only waved a light riding-switch.” Had they ever 
seen the Emperor? Yes; the husband had—but where 
was the use of telling me about him? Bverybody knew 
all about his great-coat, his little cocked hat, and 
his white ihe with the housings of crimson 
and 


jonsieur was frankly communicative as to the share 
whieh he had taken in the campaign. He was a ser- 
geant when he crossed the frontier; won his lieutenant’s 
epaulettes at the Moskova, and was promoted to a 
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captainey the day before he was taken prisoner. And 
Madame? She was quite as explicit, although rather 
mysteriously su. “I was not an officer’s wife,” she re- 
marked, “ but I was at the Beresina. Perhaps Monsieur 
thinks that I was a cantiniére, or a regimental washer- 
woman. Not so, j’é/ais justement caporal de hussards.” 
She went on to tell me that in the great war between 
1793 and 1814, the number of counterparts, in the 
French army, of our Phoebe Hessells and Hannah Snells 
had been surprisingly numerous. Sheer self-devotion 
impelled hundreds of girls to substitute themselves for 
sweethearts who had been drawn for the con- 
scriptions; while others voluntarily enlisted through 
a spirit of gay dare-devilry and love of adventure. 
When, as sometimes, but not very often, happened, 
their sex was discovered, they were invariably treated 
with chivalrous respect, both by officers and privates. 
Many of these Amazons had gained the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour on the field of battle; and, on 
ingy from active service, they usually married non- 
med officers. By the way, the real Madame 
tne was not the washerwoman who afterwards 
the wife of Marshal Lefévre, Duke of Dantzic. 
She was a furmer’s daughter called Thérése Levigueur, 
or some such name; and early in the Revolution enlisted, 
with her uncle, in a regiment of Dragoons. As in 
the time of the Fronde, it was pre-eminently an epoch 
for lex femmes fortes. 

But you may have been asking where and how the 
lots of fun which I was promised came in at the 
Maison Martius. I will explain. The comic element 
was coutributed by the theatrical guests at the éable 
d’hote. These were all members of or cormected 
with the company at the French Theatre at Peters- 
burg. There were “leading ladies,” and ingénues , 
péres nobles; jeunes premiéres; low comedians; sou- 
brettes and singing chambermaids; young ladies whose 
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peal was “breeches parts,” and ‘heavy old men.” 
cs a leader of the orchestra, and a famous soloist 
on the cornet-i-piston, who had made the tour of the 
world, and had acquired a large fortune. We had the 
actresses’ mothers, who were even droller than their 
offspring. The noise, the babble and scandal, the merry 
farces and Jlagaes, the tittle-tattle of the cowlisses/ 
Tt was entrancing ; it was matchless; and it would have 
been inimitable had it not been destined to be pictured 
Tong years afterwards in words, in the less offensive 
episodes of M. Emile Zola’s splendid and abominable 
novel “Nana.” The comédieunes sometimes fell out 
with the comédiens, and the old Frenchwomen  fre- 
quently squabbled among themselyes—usually on a 
oa ten kopecks—over the nocturnal bezique or 
Toto; but, on the whole, we were a very harmonious 
ering, and got on capitally, 
icy (gro A seatt or so IT began to think 
that I had heard all the stories and exhausted 
most of the hnmours of the ‘able d‘idte; and T 
should have moved to some other place of residence ; 
but, to m great gratification, Mrs. Ward proposed 
that I should in future launch and dine in her 
rooms. This arrangement suited me admirably. 1 
was beginning to learn Russian, and I knew that 
my American friends had numerous acquaintances 
among the upper classes in St. Petersburg. Again, 
the change of venue enabled me to lead that which I 
have always held to be the most delightful of lives—a 
plot one. Of course, we talked English—although 

r invariab! ly ; but Mrs, Ward's only daughter 
was being trained in operatic singing ; and her professor 
in the art was an Ttalian named Rubini, a near relation of 
the famous tenor to whom T had so often listened, with 
rapture, in my boyhood, I was usually present at her 
lessons, and the conversation during at least six hours 
in every day was mainly in Italian. ‘The Christian name 
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of Mrs. Ward's daughter was Genevieve. She was 
very young, and beautiful; and a few months before I 
honour to meet her, she had married, at Nice, 3 
ssian nobleman, Count Constantine de Guerbel, a son 
of General Count de Guerbel. one of the aide-de-camps 
of the Tsar Nicolas. The life of the gifted and accom- 
plished lady of whom I am speaking has been one long 
romance ; but publicity has long since been given to its 
most dramatic incidents; and it is unnecessary that I 
should dwell upon it in detail here, save but so far as 
it relates to my own Life and Adventures. 

Now as regards our Russian acquaintances. When 
Mrs. Ward and her family first arrived at St. Petersburg, 
they went to stay with the Hon. Mr. Seymour—usuall 
known in the United States of America as ‘‘ Governor ” 
Seymour, from his having been governor of the State 
of New York—who, in 1856, was American Minister to 
Russia. After a while, Mrs. Ward left the handsome 
habitat of the Legation for apartments at the Maison 
Martius, but we very often saw his Excellency; and 
scarcely a day passed without our receiving a visit from 
Colonel Pearce (or Pierce), the Secretary of Legation. I 
say “we,” because Mrs. Ward was so kind as to present 
me to the Minister; and one of the first invita- 
tions which I received during my stay in Petropolis 
was to a ball at the American Legation. It was a 
very grand affair. About half of the guests were 
Russian nobles of high rank and their ladies; while 
the others were mostly members of the corps diplom- 
alique, and officers of the Imperial Guard. These 
warriors were all in uniform ; and the diplomatists and 
court functionaries, although in evening dress, were 
profusely adorned with ribbons, collars, stars, and 
crosses, 

A great many years had elapsed since, as a round- 
headed little boy at my mother’s knee, I had seen 
anything of the patrician, or even the fashionable, 
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world; and I confess that, in a tail-coat and continua- 
tions which had evidently not been made by Poole, 
and without so much as a temperance net at my 
button-hole, I felt somewhat nervous, not to say 
terrified, in the midst of all these epaulettes and 
aiguillettes; these stars, and ribbons, and crosses : 
to say nothing of the diamonds, and pearls, and rubies, 
and emeralds of the ladies. I have long since got over 
my nervousness in such matters; but the ball at Governor 
Seymour's was to me a new revelation. I was soon 
reassured, however, when I noticed the so entirely 
democratic costume assumed by the Minister and by 
Colonel Pearce—black “ claw-hammer" coat, vest, and 
trousers to match. Of course, I did not dance. 1 
should as soon have thought of standing on my head; 
and, strange to relate, although I was carefully trained 
in drawing-room dancing in my youth, I have never 
once, since adolescence, ventured on any kind of exercita- 
tion on that which is conventionally known as the 
“Tight fantastic toe”; but which, in many cases, 
mi ee more appropriately designated the heavy 
oof. 

The ball-room of the Legation was spacious; but 
it was overerowded, and excessively hot. ‘The friendly 
Colonel Pearee whispered to me that there was a 
smoking-room, and pointed out the way to it; and [ 
found myself in another large apartment, even hotter 
than the ball-room; since it was thronged with gentle- 
men, nearly all officers of the Guard, who were 
smoking like so many Sheffield factory chimneys. Not, 
when the first fit of coughing was over, that I 
Searle with the smoking; since the big cigars 

jab were being puffed were chiefly Regalias Imper- 
iales of the choicest’ Havana brands. ‘lo my mind, 
there are only at present three cities in Europe where 
on cain obtain a thoroughly good Havana cigar. 
cities are—London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
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him with a cocked hat, a helmet, or a gibus; let 
him wear patent-leather boots and white kid gloves— 
he is still, physically and intellectually, in his essence, 
of the self-same nature as one of those Boyards whom 
Peter forced to cut off their long beards, and re; 
their furred and embroidered caftans by square-skirted 

~ coats, silk stockings, buckled shoes, three-cornered hats, 
and flowing periwigs. 

‘The Russian Boyard no longer hangs up his wife by 
the hair of her head, as seventeenth-century travellers 
in Muscovy tell us that he used to do; and having 
whipped her raw from the nape of the neck to the heels, 
makes her put on a chemise soaked in brandy, and then 
sets her on fire. Such barbarity takes far different 
forms in these days; but seratch the noble Russian as 
he is, and no inconsiderable amount of the savage, as 
well as the Tartar, will be found beneath his moral 

i is. Hear what Russians themselves have to 
of the vices which officers who have served in 
Central Asia bring back with them. I heard once of 
a certuin English Duke, who told a relative that he 
knew only three things that were worth living for— 
eating, drinking, and money; but there is a fourth 
constituent in the life-course of the typical Russian 
noble. When he has become satiated with wine, and 
women, and gambling, he usually turns extremely 
devout, and passes most of his time on his knees, 
burning wax tapers before an “ikon” of the Virgin. 

Por the rest he has his good qualities, this Museovite 
" Gospodin.”” He is brave, he is generous, he is often 
affectionate, and he loves art in every form. Many 
of these redeeming traits he shares with his former 
yillein, the shock-headed, tawny-bearded moujik, Iwan 
Ivanovich. I remember an English diplomatist telling 
me once that when he was appointed Ambassador to | 
the court of Russia, he paid a visit, while passing 
through Berlin, on his way to St. Petersburg, to 
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Guards; and I saw him once at a review arrayed 
in full Circassian panoply—a silver-adorned casque, 
high boots, white kid gloves, and @ coat of mail. 
Another frequent visitor at Mrs. Ward’s was a dis- 
tinguished professor of the University of St, Peters- 
barg. What his name was does not signify, but I am 
tolerably sure that it ended in “off.” Natural history 
was his forte. He drew with singular elegance and 
accuracy, and contributed to Madame de Guerbel’s 
album quite a muscum of counterfeit presentments of 
wild animals, fishes, and reptiles. rs. Ward was 
horself an admirable copyist in oil of the Old Masters ; 
and when her daughter had any leisure from her singing 
lessons, she also drew and painted; while I took up my 
cil once more and executed numerous water-colour 
i ely vile, I dare say they were—recall- 
ing Operatic and dramatic souvenirs of the past. As for 
the inguished Professor, I heard of him only once 
after I left Russia. He was attached in a scientific 
capacity to some military expedition in Russian-Asia; 
and Ba a rather Recall a time among hostile 
- hill tribes; at least so one was justified in inferring 
from a passage in the report which he transmitted to 
Government at St. Petersburg. “ Being attached 
by the right wrist to the saddle-bow of a native chief 
mounted on a native pony, rapidly galloping over rocky 
nd; with my left ankle sprained, a large flap of 
ae detached from my forehead, by a blow from a 
Aandjar, hanging over one eye; my spectacles smashed, 
and m ete enka lost, Thess temporarily unable to 
atealces minute observations of the fauaa and flora 
of the region which I had been instracted to furnish.” 
So with music, painting, and drawing, and the 
brightest of converse in French and Italian, that which 
to me was a halcyon summer ran its golden course. 
‘The weather was tropically hot, and one had to keep 
indoors nearly all day; but the nights—they did not 
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took steamer at Cronstadt for Flensburg in Schleswig- 
Holstein. It was gloomy autumn weather. In due 
time I reached Hamburg; and so pushed on to 
Brussels, where I had resolved to remain for several 
weeks pouring ont for Household Words the somewhat 
copious store of information which, since April, L had 
gathered about Russia and the Russians, 

As it chanced, at Brussels I met Robert Brough, 
who, with his wife and his little daughter Fanny— 
now an excellent and deservedly popular actress— 
was temporarily domiciled in the pleasant suburb of 
St. Josse-ten-Noode, where he was writing farces, 
and contributing a weekly column of gossip about 
things in general to the London Sunday Times. 
I worked very hatrd—I should say for full seven 

my Russian experiences, which Dickens 
elected to cail “A Journey Due North;” although 
everybody knows that St. eteratiare is not by any 
means due north of London Bridge Terminus. But 
the title was catching, and the opening chapters were 
liked by the Conductor of Household Words and by 
the public. Robert Brough used to read them in 
the evening to his wife, as they appeared week after 
week; and my brother Charles wrote me from Brighton 
that my mother—who, althongh only sixty-five, was 
growing painfully feeble—highly approved of them, 
we were all very happy, and I, perhaps, the happiest ; 
notwithstanding what the Italians humorously call 
wna mancanza assoluta di quattrini. My money was 
almost entirely exhausted; and I was grimly resolved 
not to write to Dickens for another penny until I had 
accomplished a certain amount of labour. 

I was so comically short of cash that at the 
beginning of each week I used to lay in a stock of 
bread, sufficient to last one for four days—it grew 
too stale to be eatable on the fifth—and this, with 


a slice of Dutch cheese, a few sausages, with a cold 
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hard-boiled egg every morning, completed my com- 
missariat. I could get cigars at a halfpenny apiece; 
and besides, in those days, pipe-tobacco in Belgium was 
ridiculously cheap. That is still the case, I believe. I 
was never much of a smuggler. You cannot smuggle 
anything without feeling a good deal of anxiety, and 
anxiety is precisely the thing which people with a 
nervous temperament should strive their utmost to 
avoid ; still, I never come nowadays without a box of 
right Cabaiias. Hitherto I have got my “weeds” safely 
through the Belgium Custom House. But to return to 
the question of the “provand.” The Belgian beer, known 
as faro, looked bright enough; but I found it so 
hideously sour that I could not drink it. Wine was 
altogether beyond my means; but milk was cheap and 
good, and I was always safe, at Brough’s, for tea or 
coffee in the evening, and for a glass of something 
stronger later on. 

My own domicile was a little bit of a bedroom, 
four storeys high, in a narrow street behind the Town 
Hall. My landlady was the worthiest of Belgian 
blanchisseuses de jin, who spoke much more Flemish 
than she did French, and to whom I covenanted, on 
my first coming, to pay a month’s rent in advance. 
That preliminary disbursement—the rent was only five 
francs a week—gave me infinite serenity of mind. No 
man whose pursuits are intellectual or artistic can be 
happy if he be in arrear with his rent. 
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Ix the middle of November I returned to London. 

I had produced a good deal more manuscript than I 

thought would flow from my pen during a given 

Gets and I thus felt justified in writing to Mr. 
ls for a ten-pound note to pay my expenses home ; 

und this enabled me to pay my fare by Lille and Calais 

to London, to buy a few books and prints in Brussels, 
and to arrive at London Bridge with a couple of 
sovereigns in my pocket. On the evening of my 
arrival I went, first of all, to see Edmund Yates and 
his charming wife, in Doughty Street; and the next 
morning I went down to Brighton to my mother 

and my brother Charles. Returning to town in a 

day or two, I went to Household Words office, to see 

Mr. Wills, who, to my great joy, told me that the 

“Journey Due North” was a distinct success, and a 

day or two afterwards Dickens asked me to dinner at 

Tavistock House. I also dined with Thackeray, in 

Onslow Square. Both these great writers urged me to 

lose no time in negotiating for the republication of the 

“Journey” in book-form. Now, although there are 

not many things of which I am afraid, and I have 

confronted danger in a hundred forms all over the 
world during the last forty years, I have always been 
the timidest and most irresolute of mankind in my 
transactions with publishers. I keep my books accu- 
rately; I pay my way; but [ haye scarcely ever 
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aecehy Due North” for the sum of two buandred 


dee Pentel and fifty pounds! It was a fortune; 
it was a Pactolus suddenly promising to roll through 
the normally unsavoury channel of the Pleet Ditch. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds! I had never set hands 
on such a lump sum since the days of my all-too-brief 

ur and decadence in 1850, But now I thought 
must be prudent, even to wariness. No more bandana 
handkerchiefs. No more starting of magazines, 
vative, Liberal, or Radical. No more expeditions 
to the Continent, to break the bank at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Alnasehar! Alnaschar! What had I in my basket? 
T quarrelled with Dickens. When, fourteen years alter- 
wards, he died, I wrote a notice of him in the Daily 
Velegraph 3 and shortly aiterwards this notice, consider- 
ably expanded, was re-published by Messrs. Geo: 
Routledge and Sons, of the Broadway, Ludgate Thal. 
Tt was a shilling booklet, which had an immense sale, 
and it is now—so the booksellers’ eatalogues tell me— 
searce, and somewhat costly. Now in this trifle I 
made @ passing allusion to my misunderstanding with 
Dickens early in 1857; and, moved by I hope not 
ungenerons impulse, I added that in this feud I had 
been in the wrong. 

T revered the writer and I loved the man, But at a 
time when the grave had scarcely closed over him I dis- 
dained to say that he had been as much in the wrong 
as L A spiteful (and, of course, anonymous) critic in 
an evening paper, for which I have too much contempt 
to name it, went out of his way, while professing 
to review a work of mine entitled “Things I Have 
Seen and People I Have Known,” to say that Dickens 
was very kind to me, and that it was at his expense 
that I went to Russia. Charles Dickens was kind to 
many more youthful authors besides myself; and he 
for five years exceptionally kind to me, for the 
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reason that he had known me inn 
But, confound it! I gave him malt for h 
the course of those five years I wrote 
hundred articles for Household Wo 
such a dullard, so maladroit, so blind 
interest, that between 1851 and - t 
Petersburg, T never sought his: 
one of those papers. As to the statement of the spi 
hers iy nik oupprenton cf Wasi gti 
there is in it a suppression is 1 
than a suggestion of falsehood. In the last letter 
which he wrote me before he went away, he said, * You 
shall have the ies of travelling in coe 
spectability.”” wa certain sum to- 
expenses = St. Petersburg; and there 1 een 
Messrs. Stieglitz’, a monthly credit of forty Tn 
all, between April and November, I received the sum of 
two hundred and forty pounds, eight-tenths of which I 
spent in subsistence and travelling outlay; and I landed 
in England, as I have said, with two bounded 
pocket. It logically follows that if T went to s 
at Dickens's expense T wrote the “ Journey Due North ” 
entirely ab my own. ee | 
Where I was to blame in the matter was as follows. 
About half-a-dozen papers remained to be written te 
complete the plan of my “Journey.” I was dissatisfied 
with what I considered to be the ungenerous treatment 
which I had received. I found that I could earn at 
least ten pounds a week by working for Henry Vizetelly, 
and the dalivacy of the Jast hal chapters of 
“Journey” hung fire. Then came a coolness 
ety a Mr. Be and teeter open pet * 
payment for my travelling expenses; 1 
was referred to one Mr. Smith, a solicitor, in Golden 
uare, who informed me that I had received the sum 
two hundred and forty pounds, as aforesaid, as 
full remuneration for my services; that I owed the 
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proprietors of Household Words nothing, and that they 
owed me nothing. But now I come to the cruellest 
part of the business. I asked Dickens’s permission to 
re-publish the “Journey Due North” and the other 
essays which I had contributed to Household Words. 
(aad he had already advised me 

to haste and republish—he Pee tAt th refused to grant 
So away into the darkest of nonentities went the two 
hundred and fifty pounds which Messrs. Routledge, 
Warne and Routledge were to pay me. 
It that, as the law et cepyuht then stood, 
Thad lutely no remedy. 1 was too poor to pay for 
counsel’s opinion ; but my friend “ Billy” Hale, son of 
Archdeacon Hale, sometime Master of the Chapter 
House, put my miserable little case before Mr. Henry 
fees! Sir Henry) James, then a young, but rising 
ister, who kindly sent me word that the proprietor 

of 2 periodical had the power of putting an embargo 
on the republication of contributions, unless a special 
it to the contrary had been made. I might, 

ips, have fought the matter, since Dickens knew per- 

well that I was in treaty with Routledge, Warne 

and Routledge. But T was indignant and mortified to 
the stage of disgust ; and so gave the whole thing up. 
The worst of it was that I was regarded By my 
fellow-members at the Savage Club as an unmitigated 
young bore. I was too full of Russia, They did 
not want to hear, morning, noon, and night, about 
the Nevskoi Perspekt and the Bolschoi Morskaia. 
They were not interested in the Gostinnoi Dvor, 
and did not care twopence about Captain Ginghis 
Khav, of the Circassians of the Guard, or Ivan 
Ivanovich the moujik. My Russian trip did, indeed, 
bring me one rather bright promise of patronage. 
Mr. Cheyne Brady, son of the then Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, wrote to ask if T would write for that 







pects done me an appreciable 
|. Publishers and editors began to know w 
was and what I could do. Dr. Macaulay, whom 
joi my oldest and 1 
should write for 





Mlwstrated Times; and encouraged me to 
paper a novel called “The Baddington 
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course, James Hannay at once dubbed it “The Pad- 
ingt ." Tt was subsequently published in 
three-volume form; und I candidly confessed in the 
preface that it was about the worst novel ever per- 
petr ; and re-reading it, at Brighton, more dimh 
years afterwards, I saw no reason to alter my 
original opinion. 

‘There was no plot to speak of in“ The Buddington 
Peerage”; although the incidents comprised at least one 
murder, a due! d@ wor/, an incendiary fire, and a suicide. 

was no character worth mentioning, beyond a 
felonious medical student and a wicked duchess, ‘This 
lamentable romance nevertheless obtained one distinctly 
favourable review in the dthencewm,; and I subsequently 
learned that the reviewer was Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, 
the intimate friend of Mrs, Carlyle. The last-named 
lady I never saw; yet sometimes, with the fatuity of an 
old man, T choose to please myself by fancying that she 
had read my early works, and that their perusal had 
led her to form an estimate of my capacity, communi- 
cated to me by the late James Lowe, editor of the Crific, 
who had heard it from her own lips:—* Butcher's boy. 
Cart, Pony. Goes on whistling. Plenty of meat.” 
T have listened to some flowery things about myself in 
my time; but I aver that I never derived such gratifi- 
cation from an eulogium as I did from Mrs. Carlyle’s 
sitnile of the butcher's boy who had plenty of meat in 
bis cart, and was always whistling. 

Vizetelly sold the Illustrated Times to Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, M.P. for Boston, and proprietor of the 
Mitustrated London News; aud immediately afterwards 
started a weekly illustrated periodical, called The 
Welcome Guest. Vt was at the outset a most: brilliant 
success. he pidce de résistance was a novel called 
“Debit and Credit,” a translation from the German 
of Gustay Freytag’s “Soll und Haben.” Then 
Frederick and James Greenwood wrote in collabo- 
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ration a powerful work of fiction, entitled ‘“‘ Under 
a Cloud,” which was illustrated by Hablot K. 
Browne, the facile and humorous artist who also 
illustrated my “ Baddington Peerage ” in the [Mustrated 
Times, and a little book I once wrote, called “‘ How I 
Tamed Mrs. Cruiser.” Cruiser was the ostensibly 
incorrigible “ buckjumper,” which was ultimately sub- 
jugated by the famous American horse-tamer, Rarey ; 
and my “ Mrs. Cruiser” was a lady of high spirits and 
maddening perversity, who was at length made quite 
meek and mild by sLilfally judicious treatment on the 
part of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON THE STAPY OF THE DAILY reLkoRAPH, 
My Kinet Visit o the Ofice of the Duity Zolgroyh in un Babrodered Canlet 
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Teview tad ha, Gonsequenca-—* Make Tour Garea”*—-" Teles aun tho 
Glock "—Edmund Yates on Wis, anly Laliscretions—A Wad Day's 
Work —My Radicalisin Leavened Couservatian—The St, Jobns 
—Difforent Muthoda of tho J.T: Staff—Ponny Papors Hold in Conterpt— 
George Hodder—Smoking at Poblio Dinners. 
Tr was in 1857, but [ cannot remember in what 
si that I first began to write for the Daily 
Telegraph. 1 have every reason to believe that it was 
Edmund Yates who was instrumental in making me 
known to Mr. J. M. Levy, one of the proprietors of 
the then young and struggling journal ; or to his eldest 
son, now Sir Edward Lawson, Bart.; at all events, 
either one or the other happened to be struck by an 
mous leader of mine in the [//ustraled Times, and 
aad Edmund, as being connected with the paper, 
if he knew the name of the writer. He named me. 
He did not know where I lived—I had a chronic dislike 
to let any! Saad where I lived—but mentioned 
my ordinary “house of call,” which was then a tavern 
in Catherine Street, Strand. 
» Sir Edward Lawson, coming to me the other day at 
i gave me in the course of conversation a 
humorous description of my personal appearance 
on ee of my first visit to the offices of the 
‘elegraph. He said that I had got myself up 
for the interview; and that I was attired in a 
choeolate-coloured frock-coat, a double-breasted plaid 
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ae the author of the “ Mysteries of Paris” 

Wandering Jew.” 

think that about this time I was fain to relinquish 
of wearing “reach-me-downs” ; for 

& and her dau, iter and son had come to Lontons 
and I a to see tl iat every day; and frequently to 
accom them to the opera or the play. ‘The very 
day of her arrival Miss Geneviive Ward called on Mr, 
afterwards Sir, Julius Benedict, to whom she had a 
letter of introduction. Fortunately for the youthful 
cantatrice, there was to be a grand concert that evening 
at Northumberland House, in the Strand; and the 
maestro—Six Salius was one of the kindest of souls—at 
once engaged her to sing at the duchess’s concert, and 
for a handsome honorarium. 

At another concert, too, that season did Miss 
Genevitve Ward sing. It was that of my mother, who 
for years ee pate had come up from Brighton to give a 
concert ei at Willis’s or at the econ Square 
Rooms. Mr. Sims Reeves sang for her gratuitously ; 
Benedict conducted, likewise without fee or reward ; and 
Genevitve Ward sang the Yemstchick song, “ Vot na 
pout celo holschoia,” the words of which I ha ‘translated 
from the Russ. The song, the melody of which is 

as tuneful as that of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” was 
aeons published by Cramer, Addison and Beale; 
but the literary adviser of the firm did not think my 
words oe io poxtical enough ; so they were re-cast by 

xenford, the i Rrenety critic of the Times 
hy oe the Wards went to Puris; and in the 
winter I joined them there, writing plenty of ‘copy ” 
for the Welcome Gues/, and sending occasional leaders 
to the Daily Telegraph : my paymaster being Mr. Lionel 
wson, who bad some kind of business relations in 
Paris, and occupied pleasant bachelor’s quarters close 
to the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Tt was in 1858 that Charles Dickens had some 
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resent at the sale; and the rts 
eae o my osenol, Words, eres pt comme 
a monthly compendium of news, edited by Mr. 
Hogarth, Dickens's father-in-law. pee ah hid was 
by Mr. John Maxwell, an en ic advertising agent, 
ior characteristically ‘observed he “ would give five 
hundred pounds for the lot.” Who the other bidders 
were I forget; but the “lot” was eventually knocked 
down for something like two thousand ser, to 
ithe Smith (roth of Albert), acting on Dickens's: 

hal 

Shortly afterwards the great writer began the conduct 
of a new weekly periodical on the old familiar lines, under 
the title AM the Year Round, with which was incor- 
porated Household Words. Bradbury and Evans were 
not to be baflled. ae determined to bring out in 
direct rivalry to All the Year Round « new weekly 
journal of their own, to be called Once a Week; 
aa this venture they resolved should be illustrated 
by the very best artists of the day. Tad Poseens 
acquaintance with Mr, Henry » the son of 
the senior partner in the eit pete hing firm in 
Whitefriars ; and he wrote to ask me if I would like 
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to join the staff of the new j LT replied that I 
should very much like to do so; only that it would 
be as well to know on what principles the magazine 
was to be conducted. Henry Bradbury thereupon 
sent me a letter to Mr. Samuel Lucas, a conspicuous 
member of the Times staff, who had been appointed 
editor of Once a Week. He received me cordially 
at his rooms in Savile Row. We talked for a long 
time on the prospects of Once a Week ; and on shaking 
hands at parting he observed: “We shall be very 
strong in science." TI do not know how it was; but 
before T got into Burlington Gardens the words which 
T have quoted began to grate on my eurs. Most 
assuredly, I was never strong on science. In nearly 
all the “ologies” I am a profound ignoramus; and the 
only “onomy” that I know anything about is gas- 
tronomy. It is true that now and again we used 
to have a scientific article in Household Words. One 
in particular in 1851. It was a terribly powerful 
description of a serious operation at St. George's 
Hospital, in which the operating surgeon was spoken of 
as “ Breaking into the Bloody House of Life "—a mag- 
nificent paraphrase of Shakespeare's immortal metaphor. 
T thought about Once a Week a Lp many times that 
a and in the end I elected to let my potential editor 
and his science alone. Meanwhile, T was working ver 
hard and earning a good deal of money on the Daily 
oes Sd The enterprising proprietors were doing 
all they possibly could to make the paper both a literary 
and @ commercial success ; but to accomplish the latter 
was terribly uphill work. The paper duty weighed 
heavily on journalism. I had m by this time to 
a little in public, and I had the courage to 
‘one evening a large public meeting convened to 
protest against the taxes on knowledge. 
‘Charles Knight, publisher and editor of the Pewny 
Magazine and Penny Cyclopedia, Robert Chambers, and 
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in office, thers was not the remotiest chance of the 
ee abolished, As all men know, it was 
abolished very soon afterwards. His Lordship had 
only made a slight mistake. Who does not make 
mista not always slight ones? The great Duke 
of Wellington strenuously opposed penny postage. 
Lord Palmerston as hotly opposed the Suez Canal. 
pio y Smith denounced the ballot; and Lord 

ng gravely doubted the expediency of appoint- 
ing a Public Prosecutor. 

As for the cheap press, what would the “ Rupert 
of Debate” think could he revisit now the glimpses 
of the moon and behold the aristocratic Morning Post 
and the grave and reverend S/andard transformed into 
penny papers? At the same time, the horror and 

confessedly felt by the ablest Conservative 
statesmen of the last generation at the prospect 
av & cheap press are quite susceptible of explanation. 
m I was a boy, the metropolis was periodically 
flooded by unstamped newspapers; and these were in 
character almost invariably either violently Radical or 
openly seditious. Some, like the publications of the noto- 
rious Richard Carlile, were atheistical. ‘These papers 
—obriously impudent violations of the law—were fur- 
aver distributed or were sold in the strect by hawkers, 
ti descendants of the old “ flying stationers,” who 
were continually being pounced upon and haled up 
at the 1 oe sed by the officers employed by tho 
Toland Reventic Department. I just remember one 
of these “flying stationers.” His name was Paddy 
Something; and when he was not hawking unstamped 
newspapers, he occupied himself with the almost as 

‘ craft of billsticking; for in the days before 

ing and Partington and Hill, scant favour was 
shown to the industrials of the paste-pot and the 
double-crown poster; and the hoardings before 
buildings in course of construction usually bore the 
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second edition. So, having corrected the proofs and 
arranged with Mr. Julian Portch—a clever young artist 
who, as correspondent of the Iiustrated Times, had 
peered, through the Crimean eampaign—to make a 

‘ing of the Nevskoi to serve as a frontispiece for 
amy “Journey,” I thought that it might be permissible 
to enjoy a brief autumnal holiday trip; and that trip I 

to make in the company of my friends Henry 
izetelly and Augustus gee ux bourne was 
Homburg, then the Monte Carlo of Germany, and our 
rpose was obviously to break the bank; and to carry 
out that ambitious scheme we each, in American par- 
lance, “planked down” the sum of fifty pounds. Vizetelly 
had an “infallible system ’’—the most infallible system 
that ever was known for winning at rowlette—and we 
bound ourselves by a solemn deeRne and covenant not 
to play any but this same infallible system; which at 
this present writing I look upon as perhaps the most 
idiotic of the innumerable and imbecile systems evolved 
from the distempered brains of gamblers. 

Our system had nothing to do with the numbers 
on the roulette table; we were to break the bank 
by the following delightfully simple means. If a 
colour, or odd or even, or over or under eighteen gained 
twice, we were to bet against it; doubling our stakes 
if we lost, and continuing to double the stakes till 
we won. We travelled to Homburg-von-der Hohe vid 
Rotterdam, Cologne, the Rhine, and Frankfort, and 
enjoyed ourselves hugely. Vizetelly had no gift of 
tongues at all beyond his own. Augustus Mayhew 
was colloquially fluent in French; but he declined to 
concern himself with the Teutonie language, which 
he defined as “ Welsh with an occasional sneeze,” and 
my own German was, as it has ever since been, very 

A we managed to get on very well in our 
progress through the Fatherland,  Vizetelly indeed 
averred that it was quite possible to travel procure 
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all that one wanted by the use only of two words: 
“ Kann Mann?” Thus: Can man; wine; water; tea; 
museum ; theatre ; church ; bed ; and the rest. 

It need scarcely be said that our expedition, in a 
financial sense, was a deplorable failure. We did not 
break the bank at Homburg; but the bank broke us, 
not swiftly, but with playful procrastination, such as is 
used by the cat when she sports with the mouse before 
devouring it. For about a week we adhered inflexibly 
to our infallible system, and won about seven hundred 
pounds ; then luck turned against us; we were unable 
to continue the reduplication of our stakes, and in the 
course of one happy evening we lost five hundred pounds. 
Then, by mutual consent, we let the infallible system 
go hang ; and each of us played according to his own 
fancy. Gus Mayhew devoted himself to the cultivation 
of black and the douzes derniers ; Vizetelly, with a 
cautious head, worked — yes, literally worked—from 
11 am. to 6 p.m. every day at the frente et quarante 
table; and I adhered to roulette, backing the numbers 
thirty-five and thirty-six and zero. We had varied 
fortunes; on some nights we dreamt of thousands of 
pounds piled up in silken bags; of diamond bracelets, 
horses, dogs, and grounds, and alternate shower-baths of 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole and Jean Marie Farina’s Eau 
de Cologne. On other days we borrowed gold Friedrichs 
from one another, and ultimately thalers. In eleven 
days we were all “stony broke.” 

From our first arrival we had adopted the same 
system of paying our hotel bill every morning; so 
that all we had to do when our insolvency became 
complete and hopeless was for Vizetelly to get a 
cheque for five-and-twenty pounds cashed to pay 
our travelling expenses home. In due time we landed 
at Dover; and the passage from Calais having been 
rather a rough one, we thought we might as well pass 
the day at the venerable Kentish. watering-place ; and 
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so had our luggage transferred to the Lord Warden 
Hotel, where we ordered breakfast, ‘There was a cop: 
of the Times on the table; and the first thing whiel 
struck me on opening that influential journal, was a 
review, # column and a half in length, of my “Journey 
Due North.” 1 had read somewhere of a Greek brigand 
who, when he captured travellers, made it his merry 
ice to cause them, irrespective of sex, to divest 
themselves of their garments, and to don very voln- 
minous Turkish trousers, fastened at the ankles, and 
made of leather. Before these baggy vestments were 
fastened round the waists of the victims the facetious 
Klepht used to introduce into the garments three or 
four lively young tom-cats which had been kept without 
nourishment for four-and-twenty hours. ‘Che physical 
sensation of the ladies and gentlemen subjected by the 
descendant of Cacus to this practical joke may be more 
easily imagined than described ; but T can imagine that 
they somewhat resembled the agony which I endured 
when T read that review in the T'imes of my first book. 
I read and re-read it, quite forgetting my break- 
fast. The reviewer began by calling my poor little 
pecan “a bundle of impertinences ”; and although 
did not follow the American principle of aceusing me 
of having murdered my grandmother, and stolen clocks, 
he went on to insinuate that [ was an idiot, a libeller, 
and asnob. I had reason to know afterwards that this 
uneomplimentary criticism emanated from the pen of a 
tleman with whom I was subsequently on terms of 
intimate friendship—I mean the late John Oxenford. 
T came up to town in the dismallest of dumps; and a 
few days afterwards I received a letter from Mr. Richard 
Beutler: asking me to call at, New Burlington Street ut 
my earliest convenience. ‘That notice in the T'imes,” 
said the worthy bibliopole when 1 met him, “has done 
us a world of good. The ‘Journey Due North’ has 
gone into a second edition, and I have the greatest 
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it had been lent by ‘Thackeray ; and I surmise that 
nel 


the former was inclined to ask me to write a series 
‘of similar papers, to be published in Household Words. 
The (eee however, of the “Journey Due North” 
put the notion of writing “Twice Round the Clock” 
aside; and I thought so little about it that I asked 
William Brough to have a chop with me at the old 
Rainbow Tavern in Fleet Street; and after dinner, over 
a bottle of that very old port for which the Rain- 
bow was then so justly celebrated, I unfolded my 
scheme to him; told him that I had abandoned it in 
view of my impending departure for Russia, and pre- 
sented him in frankalmoign with the goodwill of the 
project. But William Brough was more of a dramatist 
than a descriptive essay writer. Whether he began a 
book on the lines which I had laid down for him I do 
not know ; but he certainly never published it. 

By this time—late in 1858—I was getting seriously 
to work on the Daily Velegraph. The paper was making 
its way. he idea of the proprietors was that it should 
be not only a thoroughly comprehensive newspaper, but 
also a miscellany of humorous and descriptive social 
essays, and in these respects a kind of daily Household 
Words. There were plenty of capable journalists about 
town in those days, much fitter than I was to undertake 
ordinary newspaper work; but the social leader-writer, 
with strong Liberal tendencies, was rare. Shirley Brooks 
would have been the very man for us; but he was fully 
eceupied on the Morning Chronicle as a writer of leadin’ 
eae and the parliamentary summary. Angus Reac 
would have been quite as welcome as uw leader-writer, 
but he was dead; and Blanchard Jerrold, the son of 

las, and one of Dickens's “ young men,” had sue- 
eceded his father as editor of L/oyd's Weekly Newspaper, 
The only humorous leaders which had appeared in the 
Times for many years were written by the late Gilbert 
Abbot & Beckett. Pray understand that there was no 
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anee, that he was deeply, unfeignedly sorry for all his 
sins. Then came my turn, T replied, di lomatieally, 
that T was i to be sorry. Mrena tard que jamais. 
Then the “picasa ah it was many years 

put to und. He looked at us; he looked 
at the ladies ; he looked into his plate, and then, bring- 
ing his closed hand down heavily on the table-cloth, he 
said, sternly and decisively, “No!” 

As I have said, my epoch of idleness, or comparative 
idleness, had come to a close; and by the merey of 
Providence there came over me a fierce hunger for 
literary labour and for study = which appetite, I rejoice 
to say, is still insatiable, and will not, 1 hope, be 

till I die. In the early Telegraph period I 
used to write two leaders of fifteen hundred words each, 
every day save Saturday ; and I can record one special 
twenty-four hours of Ted work, in the course of 
which I managed to get through the two leaders de 
rigueer, together with the private view of the Royal 
Academy, the First Notice of the Exhibition itself, and 
an account of a pseudo-monstrosity exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, called th “Talking Fish.” 
Tt was merely a very big seal, whose unusually strident 
Lark might, with the help of a little imagination, be 
consti ito“ How d'ye Ro? "and “ What's o'clock?” 
In the evening I went to the annual dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund; and afterwards I looked in at a 
charity ball at Willis’s Rooms; then I repaired to 
the olfice of the Daily Telegraph, in St. Clement's 
Lane, to write accounts of both events, and coneluded 
my labours about one in the morning. 

~ Please to understand that I never mastered even the 
radiments of shorthand; and it was from memory that 1 
an outline of the speeches at the Literary Fund 
inner, at which I think the Due d’Aumale took the 
ehair, Mr. Gladstone was also among the speakers, 
and, with the sublime impertinence of youth, I con- 
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reading everything that you come across in = 


remain a consistent partisan, 

‘The subjects I wrote upon in the leading column 
of the Daily Telegraph were, comparatively ing, 
innumerable, but they were nearly all either li ry 
artistic, social, or biographical. The political 
of the paper was conducted, and admirably conducted, by 
two may ; a the gifted fumily of St. oy First we 
had a well-tried journalist, an aecomplis poreaet 
Mr. James Augustus St.John, Preyer eer ‘hi 
at the Poot of the Cross,” whose powerful | 
forcibly Liberal in their tone, over the signature of 
“ Greville Brooke” in the Suxday Times, almost achieved 
the popularity which had been gained by the letters of 
“Publicola,” in the Weekly Dispateh. Mr. St. John 
had, unhappily, become blind. He wrote two or three 
leaders a week for us; and his subjects used to be sent 
to him at one o'clock in the afternoon at his house at 
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St. John’s Wood. One of his sons, Horace St. John, 
wrote political leaders every day, and was, besides, as 
a producer of “copy” as I was. Another scion 
of the St. John family, Bayle, well known as an 
Oriental traveller, was our correspondent in Paris, As 
for Horace, one may say that he had been born in a 
news| office, just as I was all but born on the stage 
of atheatre. I remember the elder Mr. Levy telling me 
that when he first consented to accept a leading article 
for the Sunday Zimes from young Horace St. John, 
whom he had not. previously seen, the manuscript was 
brought to the office by a very nice boy, in a round 
jacket and turn-down collar—that nice boy being no 
other than Horace. 
Our modes of working were totally different. Horace 
St. John would sit down at a table anywhere, and with 
the first writing implements that came to hand, dash 
off a leader in an hour’s time, literally scrawling it on 
1 know not how many pages of foolscap. I, on the 
other hand, could never write anything worth reading 
save in the minute characters I had been taught to 
trace when T was an engraver ; and I was unable to write 
with any kind of ease or comfort unless I had my own 
paper, my own pens, and my own ink. Stepheus’s dark 
blue writing fluid was the ink specially favoured by 
Dickens, and his young men usually followed their 
chief in the way of writing-ink. We were orthodox 
in preferring quill pens to steel ones; and I used 
such pens for at least three years after I became 
a ray member of the staff of the Daily Telegraph ; 
but I never could mend a pen, and the consequence 
was that in my cupboard there had accumulated 
many hundreds of useless quills. I abandoned quill 
pens altogether for a sufficiently absurd reason. 
chanced upon an advertisement in the dfhenaum, 
announcing that a lady of position was willing to 
mend any quantity of quill pens for very moderate 
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reporting department—and who was the author of 
an amusing little book called “New Mornings at 
Bow Street,” illustrated by, among others, John ch 
and Kenny Meadows, and which was by no means an 
unworthy successor to the first and famous “ Mornings,” 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. Dear old George 
Hodder lived to be my intimate friend, and to do a 
good deal of useful hack-work for me. The drollest 
episode of all in connection with the horror felt, or 
professed to be felt, by the established newspaper men 
at the audacity of the penny journalist presuming to 
associate with them, occurred on the occasion of that 
festival of the Literary Fund, of which I have already 
made mention. I “did” public dinners for an entire 
summer season ; but the one at which the Due d’ Aumale 

jided was, I imagine, the first public banquet that I 
attended in a professional capacity. It was then the 
hospitable and pleasant practice of the proprietors of 
the tavern or rooms at which public dinners tock place 
to ask the reporters, when the principal speakers of the 
evening had had their say, to repair to a private room, 
where cigars and brandies and soda were provided for 
them, and where they could transcribe at least a 
portion of their shorthand notes. The privilege was 
one highly valued by the gentlemen ot the Press, 
seeing that there was no smoking whatsoever at public 
dinners. The Prince Consort detested tobacco; and 
the Prince of Wales was still too young to be able 
to eivilise upper and middle class English society in 
the way of enjoying their cigars or their cigarettes 
as soon alter the dessert as the Royal toasts had 
been disposed of. When, at the dinner of which I 
speak, an adjournment was made to the private 
room, my confrires—at least, I thought them my 
brethren, but they were not of the same and 
refused to admit me to their company. But the land- 
lord, wise in his generation, and knowing that the 
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Daily Telegraph was rapid ing in power and 

pularity, and that erate in its columns would do 

im no harm, put his foot down, and pithily informed 
the gentlemen of the Press that they might go away if 
they liked, but that the private room was his, that he 
had invited me—I think he called me Mr. Saunders— 
to smoke a cigar there, and that there I should remain. 
Which I quietly did. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MATRIMONIAL. 


“Gaslight end Daylight" and Looking at Lifo"—Night Houses—Panton 

‘Stet, Haymarkot, and ite Patron Saint—Mr. and Mra "Jehoshaphat "— 
A it Noss: A Coincidence—Bidding Good-bye Bohentia— Marrying 
in ying 
DG. 





no wt to Reyent at Leisure Settling Down in Bromptow Sqaare— 

DG. Rowniti and Hin ng on Interest in Things Feminino— 
T was making by this time a good deal of money, 
bosehly fifteen or sixteen pounds a week; since I was 
not only writing every day in the Daily Telegraph, but 
was also a constant contributor to the Welcome Guest ; 
and besides, the papers from which Dickens had re- 
moved the embargo, were being rapidly republished in 
book form, and were bringing me pieces of silver 
and pieces of gold. In_ particular, Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall published a collection of these essays under 
the title, “Gaslight and Daylight;” and Routledge's 
brought out another batch in a stout octavo yolume 
with the title, * Looking at Life.” Moreover, I found 
a publisher, [ forget his name, for my disastrously bad 
novel, “The Baddington Peerage.” My name was 
now prominently before the public, and in no un- 
favourable light. There was, however, a good deal of 
the old Adam remaining in me, and I was still a 
denizen of Bohemia, although it was of Bohemia where 
you had plenty of money to spend, instead of one in 
which you are often in dire stress for half-a-crown. 

The West End of London was at the time infested 
by dens of iniquity, known as “night houses,” where 
half the young members of the aristocracy might be 
seen night after night paying fifteen shillings a bottle 
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for gooseberry or rhubarb champagne. Several of the 
most notorious of these houses were in Panton Street, 
off the Haymarket. 

The locality was a historical one in the annals of 
London dissipatiun. It was late one night in Panton 
Street that Baretti, the compiler of a once widely 
consulted English-Italian Dictionary, and the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and the Thrales, got 
embroiled with a group of London bullies, and, in self- 
defence, drew his pocket-knife and stabbed one of them. 
The wound proved mortal, and Baretti was tried at the 
Old Bailey for murder. Garrick, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and, I think, Edmund Burke, were among the witnesses 
called to character; and the poor Italian lexicographer 
The very origin of Panton Street itself 
Late in the reign of Charles IT. there 
was a notorious professional gambler, by the name 
of Colonel Thomas Panton, who had fought on the 
Cavalier side in the Civil War. One night, at a 
gaming house called Piccadilly Hall, the site of which 
was near the Criterion, Colonel Panton won a prodigious 
stake—so prodigious, indeed, that he determined thence- 
forth to relinquish the dice-box for good and all. 
Wonderful to relate, he adhered to his resolution; and 
invested his winnings in land and in building operations. 
He built Panton Street and Panton Square, at the top of 
the Haymarket, and he died in the odour of respect- 
ability. 

The modern Panton Street, since the suppres- 
sion of the night houses, and the building of the 
Comedy Theatre, has been the most decorous and most 
reputable of thoroughfares. But its morals were 
scarcely unimpeachable in the year 1859, and for a few 
years afterwards. One of those houses was kept by a 
gentleman whom I will call Mr. Jehoshaphat. I was in 
his Hall of Dazzling Light one morning about three ; 
T had a dispute with Mrs. Jehoshaphat, touching the 
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cham at fifteen shillings a bottle. Mr. Jehoshaphat 
fnterlered there was a fight, I took the floor, sas 
Jehoshaphat kneeling on my chest; and then, by a 
cleverly directed blow with his left hand, the fingers of 
which were plentifully garnished with diamond rings, 
he split my nose throughout its entire length. ‘Then 
he dexterously rolled_me into the street. Fortunately 
for me the next house was an establishment of a 
similar nature, of which the proprietor was a certain Mr. 
« Jack” Coney—altogether, considering the equivocal 
rofession which he followed, not at all a bad fellow. 
course, I was bleeding like a pig. He picked me 
up, tied a table napkin tightly round my face, put me 
in a cab, and took me to Charing Cross Hospital where 
the house surgeon swiftly sewed up my damaged nasal 
ol As a medical gentleman afterwards succinctly 
observed, “the flesh on my nose presented the aspect of 
a split mackerel ready for the gridiron.” Then Mr. 
“Jack” Coney took me home to my lodgings in Salis- 
bury Street. 

IT haye often read an apocryphal account of this 
incident, in which it was stated that about ten in the 
morning I despatched a letter to my colleague, James 
Hannay, asking him to send me forthwith “a surgeon 
anda guinea.” Asa matter of fact, the guinea and the 
surgeon story has been told by Hannay of another 
ny. in an article in the Westminster Review, on 

mia, before my little catastrophe occurred. 

I have often said that the world is not such a 
big village after all. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after that nocturnal, or rather matutinal affray 
in Panton Street, I happened to be at Melbourne, 
in the colony of Victoria, at Menzies’ Hotel, then one 
of the few really well-appointed hotels in the Australian 
Colonies. We were waited upon at breakfast by a 
youth whose head was adorned with many sable and 
glossy ringlets, and who told us confidentially that he 
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edition of Mrs, Glasse’s Cookery-book, of which 
searcely halfa-dozen copies are known to be in ex- 
istenee, and it is now worth a great deal of money. 
So you see I secured two treasures in one happy 
enty a a tty that sh 

'y wife was so young and so pretty that she 
experienced mites difficulty in obtaining the 
nice, quiet, furnished apartments which she sought; 
and, indeed, she laughingly told me, when I met her 
on the morrow of our union, that she thought the 
best thing she could do was to wear our marriage 
certificate as a brooch. It did not, however, come to 
that We obtained the necessary accommodation 
at a house in Brompton Square; and, oddly enough, 
as I have already said, the landlady was the widow 
of Morris Barnett, the actor, dramatist, and critic. 

We were very happy in Brompton Square. 
Thackeray, who, with his two daughters, lived 
in Onslow Square close by, used to come and see 
us; and another of our most frequent visitors was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who gave us a photo of his 
wonderful pen-and-ink drawing of Mary Magdalen at 
the house of Simon the Pharisee. I have it, now, with 
the autograph inscription to my wife hanging in my 
study ; Ae: am lad to say the site has not, 

dl. Those who are saaishany eognisant with 
Rossetti’s work are aware that for the face and figure 
of the Magdalen he uscd two models: the head and 
arms of the figure were studied from a delightful 
actress who is still living, and whom I have had the 
honour to know for many years; the remainder was 
studied from a typically pre-Raphaelite model, immor- 
talised by the artist in his poem called “Jenny.” 

Jules Janin, the famous dramatic critic of the 
Journal des Debats, got into terrible trouble with his 
journalistic Sek because he minutely described the 
ocenrrences of his wedding-day, and descanted most 
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effusively on the personal charms and the sweet character 
of his wife. I hope that my readers will do me the 
justice to admit that I have not been very diffuse on 
the subject of my own nuptials; but as it happens 
that this book is the unvarnished story of my Life, 
I should be false to the scheme which I laid down 
for myself many years ago, when I first thought of 
writing my Life at all, were I not to say something about 
the great change that came over me when I had to 
work for somebody else besides myself; and when my 
toil was requited by the devotedness and love of a 
young and intelligent partner. A bachelor must be, to 
a certain extent, selfish; he cannot help it; he thinks 
of himself in some shape or another from morning 
till night; and selfishness begets self-indulgence and 
hard-heartedness. It is not so with a widower ; he has 
enjoyed the bliss of wedded life. Is there a nobler 
passage in Johnson's letter to Chesterfield than 
that in which he says: “The notice you have been 
leased to take of my labours, had it been early, had 
tien kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent 
and cannot enjoy it; ¢// I am solitary and cannot im- 
part it, till Iam known and do not want it”? To my 
mind it is impossible to be really happy unless you can 
impart at least one moiety of your happiness to others. 
Never mind what the pleasure is—a ticket for the opera, 
a bunch of flowers, a new garment, a dinner at Green- 
wich, a drive in the park—it will not be thoroughly 
enjoyed unless you can share it with somebody you 
love. It was my great good fortune to espouse a pious, 
charitable, and compassionate young woman ;.and she 
did her best, during a union of five-and-twenty years, 
to weed out of me my besetting sin of selfishness, 
and to soften and dulcify a temper naturally violent 
and unreasoning, and of which the normal brutality 
was often aggravated to verbal ferocity. 
Another noticeable and, to me, advantageous feature 
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in the change that came over me was that I began 
to take a lively interest in feminine things. Those 
who know me are aware that Iam the very reverse of 
a “Molly”; but during the five or six years of my 
Bohemianism, poverty-stricken or affluent, I had been 
almost entirely severed from the companionship of what 
I may call “nice girls.” My dearest sister had died of 
consumption ; I had two maiden cousins alive ; but they 
were much older than I was, and I rarely saw them. 
My mother was far advanced in years; she had given 
up teaching, and it was only when I went to see her 
at Brighton that I had an opportunity of conversin, 
with ladies in that grade of society with which Thad 
been familiar from my boyhood. When I got married 
my life seemed to have put on an entirely different 
and radiant hue ; it was full of Music—for is not the 
constant talk of the woman you love the sweetest 
melody that a man can listen to? I grew interested 
in bonnets; I took an interest in skirts; I loved to 
chat and to argue with my wife about her new frocks 
and mantles. [ took in the Fol/et and the Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion; and my subscriptions to those 
journals led in all probability to my becoming a 
zealous student of the history of female costume, and 
to my possessing, at present, perhaps the largest collec- 
tion of pattern-books and fashion-plates, ancient and 
modern, of any private man in England. 

When I first went to live in Brompton Square, I 
don't think I had twenty books in the world. If [ 
wanted any recondite information I repaired to the 
reading-room of the British Museum, Cookery, again, 
became a topic of theoretical and practical attention in 
my young married days; but in my own case culinary 
study was not a novelty, but a revival. In another 
book I have described how my mother caused all her 
children to be taught to cook; and until about 1851, 
when my brother Charles and 1 kept house together, 








was of the ordinary 
cree is on say, detestable ; but we 


I bought in the Brompton Road a 
little batterie de cuisine made of brown 


‘ears passed along, 
and between is73 and 1885, when we had 

house in Mecklenburgh Square, and T was 

and could afford to be hospitable, we 

number of lunches and dinners which won ad 
miration of some of the most distinguished is in 
London. The manner of our lure was as follows. 
Tsettled the menv. If there was any made dish or 
sauces with which she was unacquainted, she aske 
me for information, and I gave it her. Then shetook 
three days to “think out” the dinner. Afterwards 
she nea ir to her laboratory, which was a little 
room overlooking the garden, and which we pint 
with shelves, on which she arranged all her cor 3, 
her miniature stow-pans and braising-pans and sauce- 
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and so forth. The place came to look at last 
Fike that gastronomic library which forms the frontis- 
piece to one of the volumes of Grimod de la Reynitre’s 
* Almanach des Gourmands,” in which the articles on 
the shelves are not books, but hams, eapons, piléy de 
Joie grax, pots of conserves, bottles of oil and vinegar, 
and other ercature comforts. In that laboratory, 
standing before a broad kitchen table, and aided by 
one of the neatest-handed parlourmaids I ever knew, 
she used to accomplish the artistic portion of the 
dinners. The ingredients for the made dishes were 
mixed; there was white stock and there was brown 
stock simmering over the charcoal; the sauces were 
all made, labelled, and placed in different casseroles in 
a bain marie pan of boiling water; and all Mrs. Cook 
in the regions below had to do was to make the soup, 
dress the fish and vegetables, and roast the joints and 
game. We had a worthy soul, at thirty pounds per 
wmnum, who stayed with us several years; and when I 
went to Australia, in 1885, she was fit to be cook ata 
London club. She used to beg and pray to be taught 
to make sauces and enfrées, and when my wife had any 
leisure she would instruct her; but on the occasion of 
an exceptionally reckercé banquet, she herself, and she 
only, was /a sauciére. This is not a digression, although 
T am well aware that my autobiographical watch has 
been going a great deal too fast. 
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whieh said to be doing from cighteen t 
Lg sipere but on the afternoon of the n 





of Mr. Herbert Ingram. I was as yet a blu 
and confused speaker; still T was_ Sis to th 
habit of getting on my hind legs. I was telling 1 
hearers how much Fehon had done for illus 


journalism, when a horrible noise was audible and the 


dinner-table was littered with splinters of 
shattered skylights and , ve all se pert 
there was a ery that the boiler of the donkey-engine 
had burst, The case was worse than that. oe 
Fortunately, we had no ladies on board; but there 
was a handsome ladies’ cabin through which 
one of the funnels, To cool the atmosphere of the 
cabin the funnel was encased in an apparatus called 
a “steam jacket; " and the intervening space was kept 
filled with water. Unfortunately, as in the instanee 
uf the Balaclava Charge, “someone had blundered.” ‘The 
“ steam jacket" was unprovided with a valve, or 
if it existed it was closed; the consequence bein 
the over-heated water passed into the state of steam an 
the “steam jacket" burst with a tremendous explosion. 
‘Phe greatest amount of damage was done in the stoke- 
hole, in which ten firemen lost their lives, while a 
number of other persons were more or less seri 
injured. This dreadful py eo while the 
steamer was off Beachy Head. Naturally there reigned 
for a while something closely resembling «esha 
the passengers, There was a rumour that the steering 
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gear had collapsed, and that the ship was drifting 
on shore. Luckily this was not so; and Captain 
Harrison's coolness and presence of mind very soon 
enabled him to reassure his guests that the worst was 
over; while the chief engineer—I forget his name, but 
he was a Seotchman—did his best to set matters right 
in the engine-room. Often in after years, when 1 have 
seen Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, the late commander of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, coolly, calmly, and 
dauntlessly wrestling with what the penny-a-liners are 
laughed at for callmg “‘the devouring element,” but 
which is surely an element, and as surely devours, I 
have thought ot Captain Harrison, of the Great Eastern, 
cool, calm, and determined. 

T have seen many harrowing spectacles both in war 
and in peace in my time; but never, perhaps, haye I 
witnessed a spectacle ghastlier and more pitiable than 
that which presented itself when the wounded firemen 
were brought up out of the hideous chasm made by 
the explosion, and laid out in the saloon, ‘They were 
not burnt. They were simply scalded through and 
through by the steam; and it was from this scalding, 
aggravated by the shock given to the system, that 
most of the wounded died. One poor creature rolled 
in his agony off the couch on to the floor; one of 
the tried to help him up; but to his horror 
the of the man’s hands came bodily off in those 
of the person who was trying to succour him; and 
the bones of the stoker’s hands were revealed in skeleton 
nakedness. Whether we had any medical men on 
board I do not recollect; but this I remember well, 
and shall remember, I hope, until my dying day. I 

of the ministrations, equally tender and heroic, 
the Marquis of Stafford, to these scalded miserables. 

A happy thought occurred to him of how their 

anguish might at least be alleviated. It was 
to encase the bodies of the wounded firemen and others 
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in sheets of cotton-wool soaked in oil. 
cigar ert apres 
desire: : 


on! clumsily. x 

Stafford f Say devel ‘there must be wool in 
ates callie i - an instant @ ier the Pekan | 

down and rij asunder 
fart hain of the ree and the si p 
these curtains were found to be lined with wool, « 
of yards of which were at once at the disposal of 
who were tending the wounded. Very co 
guests turned into their berths till sunrise. 
a night of groans and shrieks, of agony brayel 
but at times too great for human endurance 5” 








injured were sunk in blessed sleep. a 
You may wonder why I attributed own | 
from a violent death to the on of 


Herbert sa The briefest of 
suffice. intended after dinner to retire to my 
berth, lie pet read a book, and, perhaps, have a 
ie Heaven so willed it that I fm an after. 
ner speech, which was interru| explosion. 
There wee have been no ere a8 Magee 
had sought my berth immediately after dinner; for 
my cabin was blown to pieces. en we came into 
Portland Roads, about ten the next morning, the Greaé 
Eastern was soon surrounded by fae ties and 
yachts, gail decked with full of ladies in 
radiant toilettes, while bands’ of music discoursed 
festive melodies. But the music died away into awful 
silence when those who had come out to welcome us 
saw that we were flying our colours half-mast, and that 
we had ten dead bodies on board. T made the best of 
my way to Weymouth, and there was a rash to the 


telegraph office; for most of us had given hostages 
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to fortune, and were thinking of the fear and consterna- 
tion which must have been convulsing those dear to us. 
Was there ever a more unfortunate ship than this 
colossal sea monster, the Great Eastern? The Leviathan 
forsooth? It would have been nearer the mark had 
she been christened in the outset the Disastrous. 
Early in the ensuing November, T ran down one 
morning with Alfred Dickens, inspecting engineer to 
the Board of Health, and who had been a pupil of 
Brunel, to Southampton, to renew my acquaintance 
with Captain Harrison. The Great astern, after 
sailing to Holyhead, and weathering very satisfactorily 
a terrific storm, proceeded to Southampton for the 
winter. We lonched on board with Captain Harrison ; 
bat luck was against the commander as well as the 
ship, and the brave, devoted mariner, a very few weeks 
awas drowned, close to shore, in a puddle, so 

to speak, of the Solent. The big ship made a voyage 
aeross the Atlantic, but, on returning to England, she 
got into the hands of the sheriff's officers. Subsequently, 
on her way to and from New York, she was half 
wreeked in a terrific gale, and ran on a rock near Long 
Island, and injured her keel badly. She was again 
seized, on behalf of her erew, who claimed unpaid 
wages. She never paid a dividend to any of her 
successive series of shareholders, In 1561, this un- 
eled steamship was put up for sale at thirty 
thousand cei and bought in; then it was proposed 
toemploy her ws a coal-hulk at Gibraltar; then she was 
sold for twenty-six thousand pounds, and was made 
a public show in the Mersey ; but the magistrates refused 
to grant a drink licence for the exhibition, and the 
wretched ship lumbered round to the Clyde, and was 
sold to a firm of metal-brokers for sixteen thousand 
five hundred pounds—the Divasérous, with a vengeance! 
This ill-fated ship did, however, a few distinct acts of 
public service. She laid successfully the French, the 
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Atlantic, and the Indian cables ; and her expl 

leet fanence bare een) ea 
Mr. Joseph Charles Parkinson, who, in his ea) 
a journalist, was on board the Great Eavtera on 


ve to India. rt 
ecien important commission which I received 
belongs to the 1860, and to the month of June 
thereof, when Her Majesty the Queen reviewed, in 
Hyde Park, a force of more than eighteen thousand 
Volunteers. The Daify Yelegraph hada great deal to do 
with the promotion of the Volunteer movement, which 
was at first either violently opposed or contemptu 
sneered at. Even the ly far-seeiny and right-mi 
Mr. Puach had a good many flings at the naseent, 
or rather, renascent, idea of a volunteer army. John 
Leech had a standing batt, whom he called the ‘‘ Brook 
Green Volunteer,” a preposterous creature who was 
depicted underall kinds of ridiculous circumstances. The 
Brook Green Volunteer in Leech’s drawings threw out 
skirmishers in the shape of his wife and children; 
deployed ; executed skilful flank movements, and formed 
himself in a square to receive cavalry. Then there 
was the irresistibly comie scene of a barber in full 
Volunteer uniform, popping his head in at the door 
of his shaving-room, and saying to his assistant, 
“Alexander, when you have finished titivating the 
gentleman you must come to drill.” But the Volun- 
teer movement triumphed over all the sneers and all 
the dis; ing criticism of the old gentlemen at the 
Service clubs, and aa banieesny, of a peta of wa 
; it grew an w with astonishing rapidity 
ates of cae There cannot be any 
doubt that the eagerness of young Englishmen of 
the middle and working classes to be enrolled, and 
drilled, and disciplined as unpaid defenders of their 
country was, in a large measure, due to a vague but 
widely spread apprehension that France meant mis- 
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chief towards the British Empire, and had meant such 
mischief ever since the attempt of Felice Orsini and 
his accomplices to assassinate leon TL, 

Tt happened that I was in Faria at the time when 
that attempt was made, I was dining one evening 
with some friends at the Café Riche, a once famous 
restaurant, but which has now been turned into a 
garish drasveriz, ov beer-drinking saloon, at the corner 
of the Rue Lepeletier, in which street all my readers 
may not be aware was situated the old Grand Opera. 
We had got to the stage of coffee and liqueurs, when we 

three successive and violent concussions as if three 
huge doors had been slammed to. A minute or two after- 
wards the restaurant was invaded by the police, who 
practically arrested everybody in the room; but we had 
all either passports or visiting cards to show; and, after 
a brief detention, we were allowed to go about our 
business. Then came the absurd episode of the French 
colonels sending back the decorations of the Bath 
ferred upon them by the Queen, and vehemently 
imploring the Emperor to lead them to the shores 
of perfidious Albion, whence they could track the 
murderous conspirators to their lair, 

T saw one of these conspirators, a Dr. Claude Ber- 
nard, tried at the Old Bailey under the provisions of an 
Act which had been pushed through two very unwilling 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Edwin James defended 
Bernard ; and his speech, wre id stirring as it was, had 
certainly a strong element of “high falutin” about it. I 
ean see him now, waving his right hand in exaggerated 
forensic style, and thundering forth an inflated allusion 
to “four hundred thousand French infantry, their bayo- 
nets blazing in the morning sun,” preparing to invade 

“England. Dr. Bernard was pert et The crowded 
court cheered ; the people in the corridors cheered ; and 
the shouts were taken up by the mob in the Old Bailey, 
and went rolling down in a roaring tide to Ladgate. 
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T noted the Artists’ corps, and the pleasant murmur 
that fluttered through a standful of ladies of “There's 
Mr, Leighton; there’s Mr. Millais!” hen cheers, 
mingled with laughter, were. audible, as the Inns of 
ee ape OF course, these legal war- 

riors had already had conferred on them the title of 
“ The Devil's Own” ; and one of my colleagues declared 
that when the Inns of Court braves approached, the 
massed bands at the saluting point strack up the in- 
sinting air of “Go to the Devil and Shake Yourself.” 
he authorities were very civil to the Press on this 
occasion; and we had a large tribune, or stand, allotted 
to us, in front of which were gathered, on the green- 
sward, a number of officers of the regulars in full 
uniform. here was a good deal of laughing and 
chattering among these gentlemen before the review 
; so up rede H.R.H. the Field Marshal 


features. 

‘That review in Hyde Park brought me in a con- 
siderable sum of money. I wrote a couple of columns 
or so in the Daily Telegraph, describing the pageant to 
the best of my ability; and a day or two afterwards 
there came to me a pushing young gentleman named 
Edward Tinsley, who, in partnership with his brother 
William, had just set up a publishing business in 
Catherine Street, Strand. He saw his way to making a 
shilling book out of my narrative of the review, asl I 
saw my Way to accepting the very liberal terms which 

offered me. So the little book was published, and it 
had a prodigious sale; but for what reason I know not. 
T have never since been able to set eyes upon it. 


Lace 
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must go back a few months in touching on the subject 
of the army of unpaid defenders, whose motto was 
“ Defence, not Defiance.” 

It was late in June that the Royal Review took 

place in Hyde Park, but, early in the preceding 

‘arch, no less than 2,500 Volunteer officers were pre- 
sented to the Queen at Buckingham Palace. That 
memorable /evée is additionally impressed on my mind 
by a mishap which, at the time, was productive of 
considerable embarrassment to me. We were living, at 
the time, in furnished apartments in Sloane Street :—a 
parlour and bedroom on the ground floor, with an annexe 
running into the garden, which I converted into a 
library—for I was beginning to buy books as well as to 
love them. Edmund Yates, then a clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was an ensign in 
the Post Office corps, of which, I think, Viscount Bury, 
the late Earl of Albemarle, was the commander. When 
the /evée was over, Edmund, in full Volunteer panoply, 
called on us in Sloane Street. It was tea time. I was 
away at the Daily Telegraph at work, but Ensign Yates 
very gladly accepted my wife's invitation to partake of 
the cup which cheers but not inebriates. The Cornéill 
Magazine was then in the spring of its bright career ; 
and its publisher, Mr. George Smith, had accentuated his 
appreciation of “The Hogarth Papers,” which I was 
writing for Thackeray, by presenting me with a superb 
elephant folio of the complete works of the great Eng- 
lish painter, engraver, and moralist. This tome used to 
be known as the “ fifty-guinea Hogarth,” and is still 
worth a considerable sum. My wife, delighted with 
the gift made to her husband, was showing Edmund 
the tall tome with womanly pride and joy. 

But woe is me! The teacup slipped from Edmund’s 
hand, and four of the choicest plates in the “ Marriage 
& la Mode” were saturated with tea. He made haste 
the following morning to send for the volume in order 
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to have it treated by a firm in Rathbone Place, who 
undertook to take the stains out of old books. But 
alas! my “ Hogarth,” which was sold with the rest of 
my library during a two years’ absence in foreign 
parts between 1865 and 1867, never recovered its 
pristine beauty. 
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‘The “Hogarth Papers"—-A Drawing of the Boy Hogarth 
Har and its Staff Rober The Austi 
Keview and 
for Journali 













‘Cunninghan 
inding the Hermit of “Tom ‘Tiddler’s Ground.” 
Yrs; the Cornhil/ was in full swing; and_ the 
“Hogarth Papers,” at which I could only work at 
night, were bringing me between fifty and sixty pounds 
a month; and although published anonymously, they 
had brought me a good deal of public recognition from 
high-class journals. With respect to these essays I 
had cause once more to be grateful for the personal 
kindness of Mr. George Smith. For one of the instal- 
ments of the papers in question, which dealt with the 
career of Hogarth as an apprentice to Mr. Gamble, 
silversmith, of Cranbourne Alley, Mr. Smith suggested 
that I should make a page-drawing on wood, represent- 
ing little boy Hogarth in his master’s workshop, busy 
in engraving a coat-of-arms on a silver plateau. I be- 
lieve the idea had suggested itself to Mr. George Smith 
through the circumstance of Thackeray having just 
then bought at Garrard’s, in the Haymarket, a small 
silver salver of undeniably early Georgian make, and 
engraved with a shield and crest. Thackeray was pleased 
to fancy that the plateau might have been engraved by 
Hogarth himself. That may have been a delusion ; but 
it was assuredly a harmless and a delightful one. I 
made the drawing according to Mr. Smith’s suggestion. 
It was summer time. I had been to the Oper; but I 
went to work at midnight, and I had finished my draw- 
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ing by six o'clock in the morning. I knew what [ was 
about with respect to an engraver’s workshop ; and the 
drawing was minutely technical. There was the little 
lad, perched on a high stool, with the silver plate before 
him on a leather cushion, and delving into it with his 
burin. The light from the window was moditied by 
passing through a screen of tissue paper framed with 
wire, Scattered about him were all the tools pertaining 
to his craft; and a little anvil and hammer to “ knock 
up” the plate if it had been incised too deeply; while in 
the background, through another window, you saw the 
silyersmith’s shop itself, with Mr. Gamble behind 
the counter exhibiting a choice article of plate to a 
belle of the period, bewitching in powder and pa os, 
I was very proud of the drawing when I had finished it; 
but somehow or another it failed to meet with the 
approval of Thackeray, who came to see us after break- 
fast. I contentedly acquiesced in his decision that the 
drawing was not good enough for the Magaziae, I 
should have acquiesced in anything else that he had 
asked me or told me not to do; air should have just 
taken a handkerchief dipped in fair water and wiped the 
entire drawing off the box-wood block had not my wife 
pee entreated me not to destroy it, but to let 
have it, in order that she might frame it. 
Tt chanced that Mr. George Smith called on us that 
afternoon, while I, as usual, was absent at work. He 
my wile to let him take away the block with 
im. I think that he must have exerted his great in- 
fluence with the conductor of the Coradil/ ; for the next 
number contained a beautifully executed wood-engraving 
of my drawing: the only alteration made in which was 
a portfolio of prints lying loose on the floor. Mr. 
Smith gave me five-and-twenty pounds for my 
six hours’ hard labour; but his generosity did not end 
there. he drawing, with my name attached to it, was 
produced in the great edition de luxe of the works of 
u 
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William Makepeace Thackeray ; and right proud am I 
that just one tiny morsel of my poor handiwork should 
make part of that great literary and artistic monument. 

The “ Hogarth Papers” ran in the Cornhill for, I 
think, eleven months. Thackeray wanted some more 
articles from me, but not a serial; and I was debating in 
my mind on what subject I could most amusingly 
descant in a paper of from sixteen to twenty pages in 
length, when Mr. John Maxwell, now become a_pros- 
perous publisher in Fleet Street, informed me that he 
was thinking of starting a new magazine on the same 
lines as the CornAill, but without illustrations; and he 
proposed that I should be the editor of the new venture, 
and that my name, as its Conductor, should appear on 
the title-page. 1 thought the proposal was not one to 
be slighted, as it would bring me not only a handsome 
editor, but remuneration at the rate of thirty 
shi ings or two pounds a page for my contributions ; and 
I had the plot of another novel in my head. Thackeray 
and 1 parted on the best of terms, and he even said 
some friendly words about the rival magazine in one of 
his * Roundabout Papers.” To this periodical I gave the 
name of Temple Bar ; and from a rough sketch of mine 
of the old Bar which blocked the way in Fleet Street, 
Mr. Perey Maequoid drew an admirable frontispiece. 
Asa motto T imagined a quotation from Boswell, “ And 
now, id Dr. Johnson, * we will take a walk down 
Fleet Stree To the best of my knowledge and belief 
Dr. Johnson never said a word about taking a walk 
down Fleet Street ; but my innocent eapercherte was, I 
fancy, implicitly believed in for at least a generation by 
the majority of magazine readers. 

Teiple Rar started with a circulation of about 
30,000, and held its own successfully as it grew in 
months and years. I had a very strong staff, including 
Edmund Yates, whom I at once fixed upon as my 
sub-editor:; one of the Miss Powers, a niece of the 
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Countess of Blessington; Charles Kenney, of the Tiwes, 
the son of the jar dramatist who wrote Sweethearts 
and Wives ; chard Jerrold, and 'T. H. Sotheby, 
who wrote some learned papers on ancient classical 
novelists. Another early contributor was Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. So far as I can recollect—and my memory 
does not often trip me up—Mr. Buchanan came one 
foggy evening to my chambers in Clement's Inn with 
a manuscript poem. Whether he brought me a letter 
of introduction I am unable to remember; but I find 
that Edmund Yates, in his “Memoirs,” states that 
the renowned + came to him at his residence, 
in Abbey , with a letter of introduction from 
Mr, W. H. Wills, of All the Year Round. Still, 1 
am pecreared that Mr. Buchanan did call on me; 
that I read his manuscript, and that I wrote to Edmund 
to say that, although I was no poet, I felt persuaded 
that in this youthful Scotch gentleman there was a 
mine of genius which only required working. 

The fame which the poems and the dramas of 
Robert Buchanan has brought him, has vindicated, 
I think, the prediction which I made concerning him, 
But, strange to relate, I have never spoken to or even 
seen Mr. Robert Buchanan, to my knowledge, since 
the year 1860, as aforesaid. The first poem which he 
wrote for me was entitled, I think, “Temple Bar.” 
Wiltshire Staunton Austin was another member of my 
staff. He was a most remarkable man; handsome, 
richly lettered, witty, humorous, and one of the readiest 
and most powerful speakers I have ever listened to. 
He was the son of a West Indian gentleman, 
a graduate of Oxford and a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, He managed, unhappily, to muddle away a life 
which. was full of splendid promise, and died pre- 
maturely. I remember two brothers of his, both of 
whom I hope are alive and flourishing. One was 
Mr. Ware Austin, whom I heard of once as the editor 
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of an Indian newspaper. The other, Mr. Charles 
Austin, an intimate friend of the late Lewis Wingfield, 
travelled extensively in Europe and in the United 
States, and was a constant correspondent of the Tiwes. 
I knew him but very slightly; and thereby hangs a tale 
for the truth of which I am not quite ready to vouch, 
but which I tell as it was told to me. Charles Austin 
was a frequent contributor to the Safarday Reriew, in 
which he once wrote a very slashing article igati 
the young and aggressive Daily Telegraph. In those 
days our leading columns were rather too fall of 
quotations from the classics: and of course the writer 
of the .Sutwrday article, which was entitled “ Jupiter 
Junior,” tvok care to insinuate that all our classical 
allusions were stolen from Lempritre, or from the 
mottoes appended to the armorial bearings in “ Burke's 
Peerage.” 

As I have said, my knowledge of Charles Austin 
was extremely limited; and on the few occasions that I 
met him he seemed to me a very shy and reserved 
person, tu whum, moreover, the fact of his being in my 
company did not afford any gratification, but rather 
the contrary. Years afterwards Lewis Wingfield was 
talking to me about Charles Austin: and I expressed 
my admiration of his clear and vigorous style. “It 
is a pity,” quoth poor Lewis, “that you two did 
not come together more frequently; but Austin has 
often said to me, ‘That man will never forgive me 
for having written “Jupiter Junior” in the Safurda 
Review, and for having unmercifully demolished a & 
ing article of his on Bottles.” It so fortuned that 
I was as innocent of writing the article in question 
as I am of having murdered Eliza Grimwood, set the 
Thames on fire, or eaten the puppy pie under Marlow 
Bridge. It was a pure matter of fancy on both sides. 
Charles Austin fancied that I did not like him, and I 
fancied that he did not like me. 
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But I must say a word more about the Seterday. 
‘To the first number of Zemple Bar I only contributed 
the first of a series of papers, “ ‘Travels in the County 
of Middlesex,” and an essay on the current year, called 
“Annus Mirabilis”; but in the second number IT 

® serial fiction, called “The Seven Sons of 
Mammon.” By this time [ had begun to be known. 
“Gaslight and Daylight,” “ Looking at Life,” “ Lad: 
Chesterfield’s Letters to Her Daughter,” “ How 
‘Tamed Mrs. Cruiser,” and other opuscules had made 
me somewhat popular, and brought me plenty of 
readers, plenty ot reviewers, and from the majority 
of the last-named Christian friends plenty of virulent 
abuse, The Salurday Review followed the lead of the 
Times in reviling the “ Journey Due North.’ I arose 
from the perusal of the Sa/urday's two-column in- 
vectives with the uneasy, although happily transient, 
impression that perhaps [ was, after all, the ignoramus, 
imecieoston die. plaaiarist; and tia Elekhead’ that 
the furday seemed to think I was; and that I 
only needed courage to be w pickpocket or a smasher. 
‘Lo periodical streams of similar abuse in the columns 
of the Saturdey I was subjected from 1860 to 1867 
by which period I had written between twenty-five 
and thirty books. 

T have more than once hinted that I am afllicted 
with a very violent temper and my first impulse, 
when I read my Saturday at breakfast, and found 
the usually savage attack upon my writings, was 
to sit down and pen a polite note to the editor, 
at his office in Southampton Street, Strand, tellin, 
him that he was an anonymous coward, liar, an 
scoundrel. After a while 1 would bolt my breakfast, 
and then a slight solace would come in the shape 
of a fragrant Havana. That would be precisely m) 
wife's opportunity. She had never said a word while 
was raging at the Sa/wrday and scribbling the wrathful 
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incurably vicious. T was brilliantly educated; but 
half my education was imparted to me at a French 
public school, and the academy which I have described 
at Tarnham Green; and the remainder I have acquired 
be rigid study, which will not be relaxed till L grow 

ind, or die. During the six years of my connection 
with Diekens on Household Words, 1 had to subdue 
my tendency to use words derived from the Latin 
instead of the Anglo-Saxon. As I have often said, 
L could speak French and Italian before L could speak 
English even tolerably; and it was only by the 
sternest of mental efforts that, while Dickens was my 
chief, I abstained as far as I could from using what 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, following Horace, used to call 
“ sesquii Jian” words. Moreover, Dickens's young 
men were, to a certain extent, constrained to imitate 
the diction of their chief, and I fell in with the trick 
as deftly as perhaps my colleagues did. 

But when I joined the staff of the Daily Telegraph, 
and had a free hand in writing at least three thousand 
words every day, I soon relapsed into that style which 
so roused the ire of the Saturday. Out came, or, rather, 
streamed, the long-tailed words, the hyperboles, the 
rhodomontade, the similes, and the quotations dragged 
in by the head or by the heels. I knew, perhaps, but 
little; but I made as much as I could of what I knew. 
I was impatient, dogmatical, illogical, and could be, 
myself, from time to time aggressive and abusive. 

years afterwards, staying with Lord Rosebery 
at The Durdans, near Epsom, I found among the 
guests Sir William Vernon Harcourt ; and in the course 
of after-dinner chat the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded to his former connection with the 
journal which used to hold me in sueh literary aversion. 
“Why,” humorously observed Sir William, “at one 
time, Venables, Parson Scott, and I must have written 
more than half the Sa/erday between us.” " Parson” 
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i ia to the calling of journalism; and that calling 
Lhave followed in the columns of one daily paper for 
seven-and-thirty years. I have never put myself 
forward as a representative writer for the press. Iam 
not eyen a member of the Institute of Journalists. I 
was subponaed once as a witness to speak as to 
newspa] custom in some litigation tween the 
editor of a Yorkshire paper and its proprietor, who 
had dismissed him, as the editor thought, without 
sufficient notice. I went down very unwillingly to 
Leeds; but on the morning when the case was to come 
on,.I sought out Mr. Waddy, Q.C., the counsel who 
was to examine me in the interest, I believe, of the 
ptt and put the case clearly before him. “ Look 

, Mr. Waddy,” T said; “I am about the last 
witness. you should call to testify as to the Custom 
of journalism, for the reason that about that 
Castom I know absolutely nothing. With the great 
daily paper with which I have been connected for so 
many years, I have no kind of contract or engagement, 
and no settled salary. Tam paid, and liberally paid 
not by the week, month, or year, but by the p 
If the proprietors wish to get rid of me, they « 
free to suy so to-morrow; and if I wish to retire from 
the D. 7, I have only to make my bow and take leave 
of Peterborough Court for ever.” “Mr. Waddy laughed ; 
his junior, Mr. Atherly Jones, laughed ; and with their 
concurrence I took the next train for London, and was 
not examined in the case at all. 

Between my novel in Yemple Bar and my daily 
task on the Zelegraph I had plenty of work on my 
hands; still I bad leisure to add an additional two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to my income 
by writing a weekly column of literaty, and artistic 
gossip under the title of‘ Echoes the Week,” 
in the Mnstrated London News. Shrewd Mr. Herbert 
Ingram had not forgotten our meeting on board 
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the Great Eastern; and, at the secession, through 
ill health, of Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., who had 
hitherto been his purveyor of hebdomadal gossip, 
he asked me to write the column in question. Peter 
Cunningham was a character; the heartiest, kindest, 
cleverest. soul that you could know and love. He 
was a son of that Allan Cunningham, marble-mason 
and poet, who was for so many years chief assistant 
in the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey, the sculptor, and 
who, in his later years, wrote a most amusing work, 
“The Lives of the English Painters.” Peter, like my 
own dear brother Charles, was a Blue-coat boy ; and he 
had another brother, who went out to India as a cadet, 
in the service of the East India Company. A long time 
after Peter’s death I became acquainted with this 
brother, Colonel Francis Cunningham, an accomplished 
gentleman and elegant writer. I do not think that 
Peter went to the University; but when he was quite 
a young man one of his father’s influential friends 
obtained for him a clerkship in the Audit Office at 
Somerset, House. 

There, as I suppose, he had plenty of leisure— 
for Civil servants were not very severely worked 
a sects days—his taste for antiquarian research 

ly developed; and he was also an ardent 

poset of the literature of the Georgian era, his 
proficiency in which last and delightful branch of 
jy ied. to his being commissioned by Mr. John 
of Albemarle Street, to edit the Memoirs 
espondence of Horace Walpole. ‘These and 

kindred tasks he executed with sur- 

2 and accuracy; but to my mind his 

f research was “The Handbook for 

recently expanded and re-edited by 

Wheatley, F.S.A., under the title of 

ad Its History, Asso- 

ons.” With the aid of Cunning- 
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ham, Wheatley, Loftie, and last, but not least, 
Cassell’s “Old and New London,” the “ intelligent 
New Zealander” might with ease compose any number 
of metropolitan stories and essays without being at 
the pains of visiting England to sit on a potentially 
decayed London Bridge in order to sketch the equally 
rpottetical ruins of St. Paul’s. Peter married Miss 
nobia Martin, the daughter of that extraordinary 
painter, John Martin, mezzotint engravings of whose 
scenes from Babylonian history and “ Paradise 
” used to fill my mind with astonishment when 

T was a boy. 

Peter and I were great allies; and, without ee : 
ourselves into a regular club, Blanchard Jerrold, 
Wiltshire Austin, Rudolph Gustavus Glover, of the 
War Office, Joseph Charles Parkinson, then at the 
Audit Office, Vizetelly, Alfred Dickens, Tnspectit 

ineer of the Board of Health, a rare humorist au 

fellow, Frederick Dickens, of the War Office 
brothers of the novelist), and myself,* used to 

dine three or four nights a week at cortain favourite 
restaurants—Blanchard’s, then in Beak Street; Giraud's, 
in Castle Street, Leicester Square ; the “Solferino,” in 
Rupert Street, Haymarket ; and Stone's, in Panton 
Street. Poor Peter Conicicgthatia fortunes were wrecked 
over the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. He was 
a consummate judge of art in its out-of-the-way phases, 
such as miniatures, enamels, carvings, and medimval 
jewellery; and the Audit Office gave him six months’ 
we in order that he might assist the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Exhibition with his valuable advice and 
experience, He could never yet his neck buck 
again into the collar of official routine; and, alter 
* The clorical staff of the great Publie Department in Pall Mall hay 
gion numerous reernits to the ranks of literatmre. Among them I may 


meution Tom Hood, son of the author of "Tho Song of the Shirt,” aut 
Clement Scott, Curious to remembor that Leigh Hunt was, in his early 


adoloseenee, a clerk in the War Office. 
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awhile, he retired on a pension ; threw up his journalistic 
engagements in London, and betook himself to the 
pretty town of St. Albans, in Hertfordshire; his 
companion being Frederick Dickens, who had also 
retired on a pension from the War Office, and John 
Reeve, the eldest son of the admirable low comedian, 
“ Jack” Reeve. 

The younger Reeve laboured under what I have 
always held to be a terrible social affliction. He 
had inherited a moderate but comfortable competence ; 
he had nothing to do, and died practically of doing 
nothing. It was while Fred Dickens, with Peter 
and John Reeve, was residing at St. Albans, that 
he discovered that unwashed hermit, whose principal 
garment was a dirty blanket, secured at the throat 
by a skewer, who kept his cheque-book in a fish- 
kettle, and was accustomed to administer a small silver 
coin and a glass of gin to any wayfarer who could say 
his paternoster in Latin—the hermit was a Roman 
Catholic—and who was made by Charles Dickens the 
pivot on which the stories in “Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” 
one of the Christmas numbers of -l/ the Year Round, 
revolved. 
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Tv was in 1860 that it appeared to me that I might 
palliate the severity of my daily toil if T changed 
the venue of my domicile. So ono Saturduy—the 
uirnalist’s Sabbath, at least, when he does not write 
ing articles for the Sunday papers, we went down 

to Windsor; dined at the good old “ White Hart” inn; 
and then took a fly and drove about the neighbourhood 
which, to me, hus always been the most enchanting in 
Europe, in search of a house to let. We found one, 
reeisely to our mind, at Upton-cum-Chalvey, a little 
Pitot a village a few hundred yards from Slough. The 
house was known as Upton Court; it was said to have 
been originally a “cell,” or dependency of Merton 
Abbey, and assuredly was not less than five hundred 
years old. T conjectured that in Stuart times Upton 
Court had been the lodye of the Master of the Royal 
Buekhounds; since, to one of the fire-places, there was 
a wrought-iron back, embossed with the -Royal arms 
and the inscription “O.R., 1630,” or thereabouts. The 
house had a high-pitched roof covered with thatch, 
a pretty lake in front; in the grounds, which were 
very extensive, there was a lovely rosery, where no 
less than eighteen varieties of the prettiest and most 
fragrant flowers in the world were cultivated; and 
there were a well-stocked orchard and flower 2. 
The grounds were approached from an old-fashioned 
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pair of iron gates between stone pillars in the high 
road; but the nearest way of getting to the place was 
through Upton churchyard. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept just be- 
neath the window of the room which we fixed 
upon as our sleeping apartment; but the churchyard 
was so green, so peaceful, and, to my thinking, so 
beautiful, that we never troubled ourselves about 
miasma or malaria, or any other scientific bogeys. 
People in the ’sixties lived and died, married and had 
children, pretty much as they do now; and as Mr. 
Walter Besant would put it, ‘The world went very 
well then.” At present we seem to live in one con- 
tinuous state of alarm about Bacteria and Bacilli, 
Parasites, Microbes, and cognate foes. When I was a 
young man Ascaride, or minute intestinal worms, were 
nearly the only terrors that the scientists used to 
frighten us with; and Raspail, the French Republican 
and chemist, in his yearly Almanack of Hygiene, used 
to tell his readers that they might defy the Ascaride 
if they ate plenty of spices and drank freely of the 
Liqueur Raspail, a nostrum of his own concoction, and 
which was nearly as toothsome as green chartreuse. 

There were plenty of bedrooms at Upton Court, 
and, moreover, there was a Hall, the floor laid with 
tiles, with an open timbered roof. I felt quite baronial 
when I settled the terms for taking Upton Court for 
a year: the proprietor being a worthy coal merchant, 
who resided at Windsor town itself, in a house built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Of course, there was a Ghost 
attached to Upton Court; but no extra charge was 
made by my landlord for the phantom. The apparition 
was declared, on the most unimpeachable maid-servant 
testimony, to be that of a lady in a white night-dress, 
and her long hair streaming down her back. Where, 
I wonder, do ghosts get their night-gowns? Are 
there any couturiéres pour revenants? The lady-ghost 
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at Upton Court usually a don Friday nights ; 
and he her hands, Tke Nady Macbeth Sie ee 
in a manner pitiable (so the: mid) to behold. According 
to a charwoman of long-established veracity, the ghost 
would occasionally utter a piercing scream. I never 
saw this eisalon during my two years’ tenaney of Upton 
Court; but, having to sit up very late at night writing 
my Temple Bar copy, L certainly heard very often the 
strangest of noises. For one sound I could, without 
difficulty, account. 

We had three varieties of rats on the demesne. 
First, the lake was infested by water-rats ; one of which 
was so huge, and had such very long grey whiskers, that 
when he came up in quest of my ducks, I christened 
bim Marshal Blicher ¢ was an inveterate duck-hunter; 
so being but a blunderer in the use of firearms myself, 
T sent a note to my landlord’s son, who was a gentleman- 
farmer hard by, and asked him if he would be kind 
enough to step round and shoot the monster. Sub- 
sequent to his decease, the remains of no less than six 
ducks were found in the old villain’s lair. Then came 
the barndoor rats, which strayed into my grounds from 
the neighbouring farm, and were so plump, and so glossy 
and tame, that one grew almost to like them. Finally, 
there were the rats ee the old onk panelling in the 
hall and the dining-room ; and an infernal vecarme did 
those rodents make during the small hours. I never 
caught sight of one of them; I have not the slightest 
idea of their means of existence; but they were histori¢ 
rats; since [ found in an old book of travels in England, 
published in the reign of Queen Anne, that the dis- 
turbance made by the rats behind the panels at Upton 
Court House could only be compared to the clatter of 
the hoofs of a troop of horse. Now another of the noises 
which disturbed me resembled not the tramping of 
horses, but the crunching of the gravel in the garden 
outside by human feet; and, putting this and that 
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bee ae cash, saying that he could not accept money 
m professionals. 

Darkly and distinctly stands out in my memory, 
and never, probably, to be erased therefrom, one wintry 
morning at Upton Court. It was in 1S61, in December: 
within a fortnight of Christmas. As it came happily 
eloser and closer upon us, we were making great prepara- 
tions for the joyous festival. A yule log had fee 
ordered ; there was to be snap-dragon in the Hall, the 
“mammers ”—there were mummers in those days—were 
to come over from Slough and sing carols on Christmas 
Eve; and the cook had made at least a dozen plum 
puddings and a whole army of mince pies. It has 
always been my belief that 1 is a good thing to begin 
eating your plum puddings from the first week in 
December, softly and gradually, so as to prepare yourself’ 
for the serious degustation of those and other dainties 
on Christmas Day; and besides, we had need for many 
puddings, since, as our guest-chambers were numerous, 
relays of friends used to come down to stay from 
Saturday till Monday with us. On Friday, the 13th, 
it ata me, as we had a large party in the house, 
that I should like to pass Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday at Upton Court; so I made arrangements 
with m friends in Peterborough Court to be absent 
from the office on Sunday and Monday, provided 
always that something which the whole English 
nation was dreading, did not happen. The wise and 

d Prince Consort was lying desperately sick at 

indsor Castle. 

We dined on the night of Saturday, the Ith, quietly 
but cheerfully; still 1 own that my mind was from 
time to time perturbed, and that it wandered to Wind- 
sor's hoary keep and the illustrious invalid there. We 
went betimes to bed; but I was up on the morrow 
at break of day. I hastened into the garden and gazed 
across Datchet Mead towards Windsor. The mists 














; even Garter, when he proclai ‘ 
and ttle ak the deceased Prince, wore neither 
tabard. The only symbol of state in ‘ion. with 
the interment was the booming of the minute gun 
discharged in the Park by a aes of Horse 


‘The representatives of the press, when they attend : 
funetions in St, George's Chapel, are singularly 
accommodated, They are placed over the rood-sereen, 
or rather in its modern substitute the o1 a 
so that they can gaze both east and wrest oa 
great door of entrance to the sanctuary and the 
altar. caer we could ee te eee Biss 

moving along the strip of black carpet laid | 

marble pavement of the nave; and then, 

our position, we could watch the procession as slowly 
eee into the choir; the mourners silently taking 
heir places in the stalls allotted to them. Tiacaree 
or Royal tomb-house, was in front of the altar; an 
by means of a simple mechanical 

coffin sank slowly, almost imperceptibly, ‘into 
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the grave, there to remain until the completion of 
the Teoyal Mausoleum at Frogmore, 

At the time of the Prince’s death the whole country 
was ugog on the subject. of the shames International 
Exhibition of 1862. The display brought together on 
the Ist of May in that year was larger, more varied, 
and more splendid than that of the World’s Fair of 
1851; but to me the glories of the Second Temple 
did not equal those of the first, I recalled regretfully 
Osler’s Crystal Fountain, Kiss’s “Amazon,” and the 
“Comical Creatures from Wiirtemberg’’—a marvellously 
droll and artistie gathering of small stuffed animals 
playing at cards, eating, drinking, dancing, and 
playing on musical instruments. I missed the tall 
old tree which the woodman had spared in ’51, and 
which stood under the crystal dome of Paxton’s 
unsurpassed structure. Other differences of a notable 
kind existed between the first and second Exhibitions. 
The building, designed by an officer in the Royal 
Engineers, was an extremely hideous one; partaking, 
80 i thought, equally of the aspect of a workhouse, 
# public bath and wash-house, and a gaol; and I ven- 
tured to say so in a speech which I made soon after 
the opening of the Exhibition at a meeting of the 
Society of Arts. Lord Granville was in the chair, 
and seemed highly amused at the vituperative language 
which I felt constrained in the interest of civil architecture 
to use with regard to the disastrous barracks which the 
gallant officer of Suppers and Miners had evolved out of 
his internal consciousness. Inside the Exhibition, how- 
ever, everything was on a grand scale; and the display 

resented two conspicuous departures from the lines laid 
min 1851, In that year no modern weapon of war 
was to be seen in the palace of glass and iron. In 1562 
section after section showed cannon, gun, muskets, rifles, 
istols, swords, daggers, and other munitions of warfare, 
¢ promoters of the First Exhibition had thought, 
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good souls! that the thousand years of war were over, 
and that the thousand years of peace were to be 
inaugurated; but they had awakened from that dulcet 
dream in 1462. Solferino and Magenta had been 
fought, and the great American Civil War was im- 
pending. 

Then again, a great change had come across the 
official mind with regard to the nature of the refresh- 
ment to be supplied to visitors at the Exhibition. In 
1851 the creature comforts sold were light, not to say 
poor, and no alcoholic beverages were procurable. In 
1562 a firm of refreshment contractors opened first and 
second-class resfaurants and buffets, where everything 
excisable could be purchased without let or hindrance. 
I was present on the Ist of May when the Second 
Exhibition was opened on behalf of the Queen by the 
Duke of Cambridge: the young Prince of Wales being 
absent from England. 

Tt was in 1862 that I made the acquaintance, under 
sufficiently odd circumstances, of the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope. Some journalistic colleague of mine told me 
that there was to be a public meeting held in the 
venerable Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, which, 
for many years past, had been officially desecrated ; its 
curiously painted walls having been concealed by 
wooden pigeon-holes, which were stuffed with old 
records, few of them of any value; the bulk being 
ancient writs, and other legal processes on parch- 
ment. My colleague said that he had been desired 
to ask me to attend this meeting :—not for the purpose 
of reporting it, which I was totally incapable of 
doing, but for some other object. So down I went 
one forenoon, and found the ancient Chapter House 
full of Church dignitaries, including the then Dean 
of Westminster, Dr. Richard Chenevix Trench, after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of Oxford, 
afterwards of Winchester, and popularly known, no 
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man can tell why, as “Soapy Sam,” was also present; 
and there was besides a sprinkling of distinguished 
laymen. My colleague took me up to an athletic-looking 
SS Care ch rorer to whom he presented me, 
and I was told that the middle-aged gentleman was 
Mr. Beresford Hope. 

To my amazement, the Lord of Deepdene shook 
me ol by the hand; said he was very glad to 
see me there, and asked me if I would be so kind 
as to say a few words advocating the restoration of 
the much degraded Chapter House. You may ask why 
1 was astonished at this bland request. 1 was sur- 
prised because Mr, Beresford Hope was the proprietor 
of the Saturday Review. What! I, the ignoramus, 
the charlatan, the borrower from Lempridre, the 
parrot copier of heraldic mottoes—I, forsooth! vas 
to make a speech in the presence of Bishops, Deans, 
M.P.'s, and Fellows of the Bocioty of Antiquaries. But 
I saw the humour of the thing at once. Mr. Beresford 
Hope knew that the journal which was so consistently 
gibed at in the Saturday had reached an enormous 
circulation and possessed great social influence. Some- 
body must have told him that I possessed a capacity 
for expressing my thoughts in tolerably coherent. speech. 
Consequently, and very sensibly, Mr. Beresford Hope 
thouglit that the cause of the restoration of the Chapter 
House might be not ineffectually served as well by my 
tongue as by my pen. I followed Bishop Wilberforce, 
who seemed perplexed to know where the money was 
to come from for the renovation of the Chapter House ; 
although he hopefully alluded to what he called 
“those inexhaustible milch-cows, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.” 

T have a very faint remembrance of what my own 
speech was like. I only know that I doubted the 
willingness of Parliament to vote a sufficient sum 
of money to carry out the restoration: observing in 
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my customary tone of youthful insolence that the 
Honourable House was more inclined to squander 
the national resources on engines of war than on 
works of peace; and that he would have the greatest 
chance of obtaining a large sum of money from the 
House of Commons who invented a machine for 
propelling the largest quantity of hell-fire the longest 
possible distance. Singular to relate, the bishop and 
the dignified clergy did not look shocked at my rash 
utterances, and I was told that my speech was a success. 
At all events, when the meeting was over, I had the 
honour of walking from Poets’ Comer to Trafalgar 
Square with an Archdeacon. I hope that it did me 


I was afterwards made a member of the Restoration 
Committee, which was joined by my friend William Hope 
worth Dixon, of the Atheneum, and by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide : the last-named a ripe antiquary, and I should 
say a rather waggish peer; since his lordship is credited 
with having called the octagonal stone pulpits, which 
were then coming into vogue again, “ parson-coolers.” 
I had to go abroad, however, shortly afterwards, and the 
Restoration Committee knew me no more. For the 
time being the project of restoring the Chapter House 
came to nothing, and it was not until 1865—Mr. Glad- 
stone being Chancellor of the Exchequer—that, Parlia- 
ment having voted the necessary funds, the restoration 
of the antique structure was begun, under the auspices 
of that consummate Gothic architect, Sir Gilbert Scott. 
‘The late Lord Henry Gordon Lennox was Chief Com- 
missioner of Works when the restoration was completed. 
He was a great friend of Edward Lawson; and one 
afternoon he came down to the office to fetch 
Mr. Lawson and myself, so that we might go down 
to Westminster and survey the structure which, under 
his wdileship, had been restored to its primeval dignity 
and beauty. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SOME NEWSPAPER MATTERS. 


Six Elwin Amold, Poot and Journalist Plusing" Living Poots—Mr. Alfrod 
a le Seven Sous of Mammon"—Why wo Drink Lew than 


Tv was shortly after the death of the Prince Consort 
that I became aware of the presence of a new leading 
article-writer in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. 
Members of the staff of great daily papers do not, as a 
rule, see much of one another. I had my own room at 
the office; and although I occasionally met Horace St. 
John, I never confer with him on journalistic matters. 
With respect to the articles T was to write T saw only 
my editor, Mr. J. M. Levy, or his son Edward. 1 was 
most forcibly impressed by the cee of the new leader- 
writer ; ete as it was with refined scholarship, with 
dagaendston, and with an Oriental exuberance of 
epithets. Some of the leaders—giving expression to the 
universal feeling of sympathy for ide condolence with, 
Her Majesty in her bitter hereavement—struck me as 
aie the most pathetic utterances in poetic prose 
that [had ever read. But it was the Eastern aroma 
of these articles which most attracted my attention and 
excited my admiration, It occurred to me one day to 
ask Edward Lawson who the gentleman might be who 
wrote so felicitously about the Nilotie Butterfly and 
the sacred rivers and temples of burning Ind? He 
told me that the writer was a gentleman newly arrived 
from India, and that gentleman is now my very good 
friend, Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 

Shortly after this discovery I was dining with the 
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late E. M. Dallas, of the Times, and | , who 


residence in Hanover Square. rear 
Sir Edwin Landseer and James eae 


course of the eve the conversation 
ae os Say apr 
some exceptionally scan: 


then the of the town—the writer 
comments on such a case would best be 
English language, but in Latin, James Hi 
was really a very competent Ciceronian and 
scholar, had a craze that no journalist save 
entitled to claim any familiarity with the 
and observed, vitive chuckle. “the dog”. - 
the author of the article in goestion aisle 
essayed to deal with the speech of old 
ence some difralie in sonbechion with the 
mood. The article was none of mine; but I conjec 
I know not with how much reason, that it was from th 
pen of the gentleman who wrote so el about 
the Nilotic Butterfly; and I somewhat 
Hannay that, to the best of my knowledge and 
the author of the essay at which he was sneering: 
Master of Arts of 0: dh, wannaee ena 
prize for his English poem on the Feast of Belshazzar, 
and who had been subsequently appointed. Principal Pri 
of the Sanskrit College at Poona and Fellow of 
Raliersty of Bombay; and 3 in all py be 
forgotten more Latin and Greek than 
~ knew, ay coe 
Dallas and Landseer were hi my 
taking up the cudgels in defence of a colleag ojos 
cerning nee identity I was not at all Nor 
have I ever known, to this day, whether Sir Edwin did 
puis nat seaila Besta ‘Jeader. If he did I 
egies pardon. In any case, I have never ceased 
rtain the sincerest appreciation of the genius, 
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as a and a prose-writer, of Sir Edwin Arnold. 
‘The hardest-headed of prosers myself, I love 
the divine art of pvesy with passionate devotion; 
and after T am dead the world will see, I hope, the 
eommonplace-books which I have filled with extracts 
from the greatest masters of poetry in ancient and 
modern times. ‘Thus, as a humble professor of prose, 
but as one whom Providence has blessed with the faculty 
of admiration, and who has never been envious of his 
superiors in letters, I venture to place Edwin Arnold, 
as a poet, next after Algernon Charles Swinburne ; next 
to him Alfred Austin; next, Lewis Morris, and next 
William Morris. Concerning the poctesses it would be 
invidious to say saa: Phe remainder of the male 
bards or would-be bards are, to my mind, only so much 
leather and pranella. 

Talking of Alfred Austin, I smile whon I remember 
my first meeting with that elegant /iteérateur, It 
must have been some time in 1862. Temple Bar was 
paying its way, but was not making a mint of money ; 
and Mr, John Maxwell, its proprietor, was not indis- 
posed to sell the copyright of the magazine for a round 
som. I had finished my novel of ‘ The Seven Sons of 
Mammon.” Maxwell had relinquished his rights of 
“deadlock on the republication of the fiction for 
a hundred pounds; and Tinsley Brothers, of Cathe- 
rine Street, had given me five hundred pounds for 
five years’ right of issuing the romance. But that 
sum was not enough to purchase the Zemple Bar. 
Yates was in the receipt of a handsome salary at the 
General Post Office; but he needed all his income, and 
all he could earn by assiduous literary labour besides, to 

up that which he considered to be proper state and 
dignity. Edmund liked luxury, and kept bis brougham 
and pair, with a groom and coachman in buckskin und 
“pickle-jars,” to say nothing of a sleck hack for 
in Rotten Row, long before age and infirmity 


—_— 








party was up at Yates’s residence, w 
then somewhere in St. John’s Wood. 1 S 
was in that district ; becanse he fell into a 
iat when T hinted Herd i patie Vo! hi 
were not, in those wi 1 
re] th. Some months afacwartarettaate Ber je 
other quarters, he incidentally told me that his next 
door neighbours at St. John’s Wood bad been, on one 
side, Mesdemoiselles Lais, Phryne, and Aspasia ; and on 
the other side a gentleman deprived of his reason, and 
who was occasionally wont to escape from his keeper, 
and dance wild sarabands on the lawn in a costume 
which the Spaniards call ea exerpo, and the Red Indians 
“all face.” = 
Mr. Alfred Austin, when we came to talk business, 
treated me in what I considered to be a rather de hawt 
ex bas manner. I half thought that he was of opinion: 
that T had borrowed my suit of evening dress from 
Messrs. Blackford, of Holywell Street; and then it 
suddenly occurred to me that IT had been reading a 
poem of his called “The Season,” in which [was 
alluded to as the inhabitant of a garret, “wrapping 
my rags around me as [ wrote.” Considering that 
at the time named I had an income from one souree 
or another of at least forty pounds a week; that I had 
been elected a member of the Reform Club, and was, 
after a manner, ® country squire, I need scarcely say 
that the allusion to the garret and the was the 
cause of much laughter in the domestic circle ab Upton 
Court. How little people know about one another, to 
be sure! There was’ brilliant, whole-souled Matthew 
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Arnold, who was so very fond of snarling and sneeri 
at the journalists whom he called the “ youn, Tions of 
the Daily Telegraph.” Bless us and save us! When 
he was jibing, some of the writers whom he assailed 
were growing middle-aged lions; and three of us at 
least, who yet continue to roar daily in the columns of 
the Daily Telegrapk—BKawin Arnold, Francis Lawley, 
and myself—are rather ancient lions. Many years 
afterwards I met Matthew Arnold at the house of Mr, 
George Russell, now Under-Secretary at: the Home Office, 
and we had much merriment about the young lions. 

As ee the negotiations with Mr, Alfred Austin, 
they had no practical issue. Him also I did not 
meet fora very long time; but when I did have the 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with him I had 
read “The Human Tragedy,” “The Golden Age,” 
“Love's Widowhood,” and many other of his 
enchanting poems. Naturally, my mind reverts 
sometimes to the lines about the garret and the rags 
in the satire of “'he Season,” which contained, by the 
way, a line that might have been signed by Pope, 
or Swift, or Churchill. It was a description of a 
fushionable dinner-party; and the arrival of the 
gentlemen when they joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room was thus tersely summed up— 

“When the half-drank lean over the balf-dresed.” 


Gentlemen took their wine, and a great deal of it, in 
1862. Not all the two and three bottle men bad passed 
away; but I attribute the pleasing advent of after- 
dinner abstinence from port, sherry, and claret at the 
conclusion of the repast to two causes. First, the 
introduction of the service a /a Russe, which absolved 
hosts from the obligation of carving, and led to the 
introduction of light and elegant dinners, in place of 
the heavy feeds which required to be washed down 
by potent beverages. If you will look at Richard 
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Doyle’s cartoon of a dinner-party in the “ Manners 
and Customs of the English,” in the Corakill Magacize, 
published in 1461, you will see that the host is carving ; 
and more than that, when the whole of the dishes were 
placed on the table, other guests were expected to carve 
the viands nearest. to their hands. This led to much 
overeating on the part of the company, to much fatigue 
on the part of the carvers, and the subsequent recruiting 
of exhausted nature by swilling an excessive quantity of 
wine b-fore the gentlemen joined the ladies. But a far 
more important agent in abolishing the brutal custom 
of drinking wine after dinner, was that patronage of 
smoking which we owe to the Prince of Wales. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


MAINLY ABOUT A WEDDING. 


‘The Prince of Wales's Wedlding—Tho Rev. J. M. C, Bellew—An Adventure 
with the Polise—Dificultios of Jonrnabinte- Lord Chamborlains wnd their 
Mr. W. Frith’s Lovie Costnsne in 1863—In St. George's Chapel 
James Grant xnill bie Dinner—His Antiquarian Blunders “Caw” 0 
Ali the Year Round. 
‘Tar year 1863 was to me very eventful, I had left 
Upton Court and taken a house in Guilford Street, 
Russell Square. Early in March the Heir-Apparent of 
the British Crown was married to the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark. His Royal Highness went down 
to Dover to fetch his bride elect; and we journalists 
had a hard time of it when the Royal pair entered the 
Metropolis. We breakfasted at Guildhall, where the 
City authorities were all urbanity to us, and agreed 
that a couple of carriages, in which eight of us 
were bestowed, should form part of the civic pro- 
cession which was to meet the Prince and Princess. 
Henry Rumsey Forster was, of course, to the fore, 
as the representative of the Morniny Post; and, in 
the interest of some other paper—the name of 
which has escaped me—was the ev. J.M.C. Bellew, 
who had been one of my contributors to Temple 
Bar. A noticeable personage the Rev. J. M.C. Bellew, 
father of the extant clever and well-known actor. 
He had, I believe, for a time, performed sacerdotal 
fonctions at Calcutta, where his congregation was very 
fond of him, and presented him with a life-sized por- 
trait of himself. urning to England, he was for a 
while minister of a church in Regent Street, near 
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Wererhe then he had another cure of 

in the Regent's Park; and at the time 
a ae Sabeeleeateaee 
el in LOO vent 
Tomas Catholic Ogiiaunsea t 
of becoming a priest 
looked the circumstance that although the pieces 
England reeognises Romanist Orders, the 
Rome does not reciprocate that theol 
Ultimately Mr. Bellew became a aig 
Shakespeare for his theme, and 
oe of scenery, costumed 

was a born actor; and had he saan 
stage as a profession, would have attained, 
Paty repute. Supremely en a 
manding presence, with * duleet yet sonorous 
and perfect enunciation, he had every 
the making of a tragic actor, He hing witl 
excellent fellow, full of mirth and 4onhomé 
We duly entered our carriage on “the oa 
morning, and proceeded at a "ail pace 
London Bridge; but our progress was so tedious t 
Forster and aoa that. but foe the ignity of 
thing—as the gentleman said, who was the 
a sedan chair, of which the bottom fell out—we ct 
as well have walked; and, by the time we peacled ig 
eh of ing William Le ae ate pringet 
ignity altogether, ani al vit 
ae “Eni the best of Shes = across London cee 
which was splendidl jemmieattenes for the occasion, 
hastened to the “ Bricklayers’ Arms" goods station, 
where the Prince and Princess were to arrive. Never 
did I behold such an astounding multitude as that 
which crammed every foot of ground on the line of 
march when Albert Edward and Alexandra of papa 
entwred the City. At the Mansion House the 
and the civie processions were mingled in 
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eget j may, nee were an ieee isthmuses ef 
j tween one batch of carriages an 
he eae did the escort of Life Guards and 
strong bodies of City police do their best to keep at a 
reasonable distance the thousands upon thousands of 
cheering, shouting, hat-wavin, ple who were pressin; 

round the Royal carriage. They came so close that 
saw the Princess lay her hand caressingly on the shock 
head of a little dirty brat, whom his mother, possibly 
to save the urchin from being suffocated, was holding 
up. Thus pounding and plunging and surging through 
the thoroughfares went the corfége from the Mansion 
House, through Cheapside, and Ludgate, and Fleet 
: the mob roaring loud enough to blow down the 

walls of balf-a-dozen Jerichoes. 

At Temple Bar a curious diversion took place. 
‘There the civie procession left the Royal party; and a 
body of the Metropolitan mounted police having 
he Royal carriages and the Life Guards safely 
‘through the Bar, proceeded to charge, with the 
intention, so it seemed to me, of trampling under the 
hoofs of their horses the long-suffering group of 
journalists, of whom I was one. I remember that one 
of our number was Mr. John Leighton, well-known as 
a capital caricaturist under the pseudonym of “Luke 
Lamner,” and the author of an amusing little book on 
the caprices of fashion, called “ Madre Natura.” I 
don’t know whether Mr. Leighton had anything to do 
with any newspaper of the period, or how he eame to be 
one of the journalistic crew ; he had, apparently, been 
hanting that morning, for he was got up in a grass- 
reen coatee, and cords and gaiters, and onriahed his 
junting crop; and this odd guise seemed so to exasperate 
one mounted constable that he “ went” specially for Mr, 
Leighton, and essayed to him violently back into 
Fleet Street. Fortunately, I had at the time the 
questionable advantage of being “ known to the police; ” 
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the Guildhall, where, on the occasion of any im- 
poral civic function, ample accommodation ix alforded 
‘or those who have to chronicle the proceedings for the 
newspapers. Perhaps the functionary who takes the 
best care of Geacasliera is the Lord Chamberlain, fur 
the time being. I am unable to remember the names 
of all the Chamberlains to whom I have had the 
occasion to offer my thanks for politeness and generally 
obliging conduct shown to my fraternity at Royal 
weddings and funerals; but the last Lord Chamberlain 
to whom journalistic thanks were due was Lord 
Carrington, who looked after our comfort and con- 
venience most sedulously at the marriage of the Duke 
of York and the Princess May. And, goodness knows! 
Lord aenagtn had enough to do on that memorable 
day in his official capacity. i 

In the second week in March I went down to 
Windsor by the last train from Paddington, to attend 
on the morrow the marriage of the Heir to the 
Crown and the “Sea King’s Daughter from over 
the Sea.” My travelling companion was W, H. 
Russell, who had been commissioned by Messrs. 
Day and Haghe to write the letterpress for an 
édition de Inve, describing the Royal wedding, to 
be sumptuously illustrated by means of chromo- 
lith iy. Shortly after ten the next morning we 
were admitted at the south door of the Chupel, and 
ascended the somewhat rickety stairs to the organ-loft. 
I don't think that W. H, Russell was in the organ- 
loft, or that he wrote the narrative of the wedding 
im the Zimes. 1 think he was away from us, 
near the altar, in Court dress; as was also Mr. 
W. P. Frith, R.A., who was to paint a large picture 
of the wedding. 

Mark the difference that hus taken place in levée 
dress since March, 1863. The painter of the most 
graphic scenes of English social life which we have 
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Home.” He inveighed very bitterly, while we were 
waiting for the bridal procession, against the sinful 
conduct of the Corporation of London on the day 
of the entry of the Prince and Princess into the 
metropolis, in permitting Mr. Eugene Rimmel, the per- 
fumer, of the Strand, to erect his bronze incense-burning 
trophies on London Bridge. A sad and gloomy day 
would it be for England if incense was to me one 
of the institutions of this Protestant land. “There 
has been too much of this sort of thing lately,” he 
remarked; “a stop must be put to it, the public pulse 
must be felt; the public voice must be heard.” He 
was only appeased when I pointed out to him that 
Her Grace the Duchess of Inverness (Lady Cecilia 
Underwood, the second wife of the Duke of Sussex), 
with a tartan mantle thrown over her form, had just 
been conducted to her seat in the choir. His Scottish 

jotism was aroused; his ire was appeased, and the © 

grievance was temporarily dismissed, ‘ 

Dear old “Jemmy” Grant! He was of humble 
origin, and was originally, 1 think, a baker in some 
small Scottish burgh ; but his tastes were literary, and an 
article which he fies written in connection with his 
native town being accepted by the editor of H/ackiood, 
or some other imfluential magazine, he was induced 
to try his fortunes in the great metropolis, where his 
pluck, his hard-headedness, his intelligence, “his un- 
swerving ‘truthfulness and integrity, raised him to an 
important position in that world of journalism of which 
he was to be afterwards the historian. here is a 
droll story, whether apocryphal or not 1 do not know, 
about the first magazine article of “Jemmy’s ” writing. 
The tale was to the effect that when the paper was 
published the editor sent him a cheque; aud he 
considered the amount of the draft so splendid that he 
determined to regale three of his cronies with a bottle 
of port wine at the village hostelry. So he, with 
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relished by them. Beyond the genes impression that 


the youthful bridegroom would wear some militar: 
uniform, nothing was known of what his costume woul: 
be like; and a murmur of satisfaction rang through 
the Chapel when in the bridegroom's procession tl 
Heir-Apparent appeared in the scarlet and gold of a 
general in the army, but wearing also the dark blue 
robes of the Garter and the Collar of the Most Noble 
Order on his shoulders. 

Only one more lifting of the curtain of the past. 
Directly over against the organ-loft, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Chapel, there was a pew 
or closet high up in the wall by the altar—a dusty, 
musty nook, first built, I have heard, in Henry VIL's 
time, but swept and garnished and hung with tapestry 
for this grand pageant of the joining of the hands 
of two happy and handsome young people. In 
that closet, m widow's weeds, sat Her Malesty the 
Queen. It was eleven o'clock at night before T had 
finished writing my account of the wedding for the 
Daily Telegraph. ‘The next day I wrote for All the 
Year Round another article on the subject, but in a 
wholly different key, suggested by Vincent Bourne's 
dainty little poem, “The Juckdaw.” You know the 
first verse of that tenderly humorous production— 


There is a bird that by hin note, 
And by the blackness of his cont, 
‘You might suppose a crovw : 

A strict frequontee of the Church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 


‘And dormitory too, 
and the last— 


He sees that this great roundabout, 
‘The world, and all its motley rout, 
Church, Army, Physic, Law, 

Tts customs and its bus'ne 

Are no concern at all of his, 

‘And sny—what says he t—CAW ! 
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The philosophic, bishop-looking, black-coated bird was 
sitting at the top of the church steeple, whence he 
surveyed the bustle and the raree show beneath him. 
He summed it all up in the monosyllable “C-c-caw!” 
and I thought that I might as well “Caw” in AU/ the 
Year Round. 


a1 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


‘Mist Brablon nnd “Lady Audley's Secret"—My Novel “Quite Alono”—tr. 
Train, the Tramway Peojector—The War between North and South—John 
Lari Blr, Robert Brough At Eeslon: ‘Tine for Another ‘ag In 
Mem Scene a Sa 
Ween Bully for you okt Ad Valorum Frawley Baal and hia aah 
the Racing Baronet—A Landlady who was Kaisod on Picoadilly "= Ine 
Glan Loretie—Sir John, Macionald—Sis George Brown—Captaln Jenkins, 
GConumodore of the Conant Floot—Samucl Ward and W, H. Hurlburt, 

‘Very carly in the ‘sixties there had come to the 

front a young lady authoress whom I had known from 

her girl and whose friendship I hope that I still 
retain, This was Miss Mary Hlizabeth Braddon, for 
many years past the wife of Mr. John Maxwell. She 
and her mother were neighbours of ours, living in 

Guilford Street, and then in Mecklenburgh Square. 

One of Miss Braddon’s earliest fictions was called, [ 

think, “ The Black Band; or, the Mysteries of Mid- 

night;” but it was “Lady Audley’s Secret,” a novel 

which Mr. Maxwell was publishing in one of the many 
serials of which he was proprietor, that first brought, 
its remarkable authoress into real celebrity; and when 
the work appeared in three-volume form, Messrs, 

‘Tinsley, who paiiished it, and the writer herself, 

maile a very large sum of money by perhaps one 

of the most powerful romances which, to my mind, 
have ever been penned since the appearance of 

Godwin’s “Caleb Williams.” It is customary in 

this pre-eminently tolerant and grateful age, when an 

author has taken the liberty to live beyond the 
period which the critic thinks propitious to his con- 
signment to oblivion, to declare or to insinuate that he 
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or she has written himself or herself out, and | 
his or her writings have become utterly and intolerably 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Miss Braddon has beon oe 
of the few instances of practically proving to the eritics 
that they lie in their throats. IN aa glen Steal 
decrepitude or of lack of invention and dramatic nergy 
can be attributed, even by the most malevolent, to 
very latest of her novels. oa 

T began to write a are ete in the sammer 
of 1863; it was called “Quite Alone,” and was 
a study of character: the heroine being a French | 
whose profession was that of a circus rider, and who 
was afflicted with a most diabolical temper. Dickens 
was much pleased with the idea, and secured it for 4 
the Year Round; and my name was to be attached 
to it, so that my sole grievance associated with the 
defunct Household Words was amply compensated) Mr. 
Frederick Chapman, of the publishing firm of Chapman: 
and Hall, heard of the forthcoming fiction, and treated for 
the copyright on handsome terms. It was about three- 
Leck “ie ed ae Sek ponitae nite Daily 

et » an offer from the p rs e if 

Wetegrayh to proceed as u special correspondent to the 
United States, then in the midst of war. For many 
months prior to the outbreak of the great 
between the North and the South, the English public 
resolutely refused to believe that Federals and Con- 
federates would come to blows. There had come to 
England a very curious type of American character, a 
Mr. George Francis Train, who had scareely been out 
of his boyhood ere he made a dare fortune by eran, 
tile transactions in China and Australia. His object 
in visiting this country was to start in the metropolis 
and in large provincial towns a system of tramways, 
such as were then common in American cities. 

We are plentifully endowed with tramways at the 
present day; but Mr. GP. Train, as a benefactor 
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in this particular direction, came a little too soon; and 
it is usually the fortune of premature benefactors to 
be reviled, spat upon, and driven out of the cities 
which they wish to benefit. Mr. Train began to put 
down a tramway at the corner of Oxford Street and 
the Road ; but the parochial authorities soon 
made him take it up again. He was indicted for 
causing 2 nuisance, tried at the Croydon Assizes, 
convicted, and fined five hundred ands. Prior, 
however, to this convincing proof of British apprecia- 
tion of his merits being given to him, he was suffered 
to entertain the nobility and gentry and the representa. 
tives of literature, science, and art at a series of very 
grand banquets. He was the readiest of speakers ; 
and at one of these symposia he emphatically declared 
his belief that not one drop of blood would he shed 
in the United States. It was a case, he observed, 
which might be likened to Edwin Landseer’s picture 
of “Dignity and Impudence’—the North was the 
ireet calm, powerful Newfoundland; the South was 

e fussy, yelping, but plucky little Seotch terrier. Only 
a few days after George Francis Train had made these 
utterances, Port Sumter was fired upon by the Con- 
federates, and in an instant the States, from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico, were ablaze. 

Frequent and protracted were the conferences be- 
tween the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph and myself 
as to how my mission to America in the midst of 
war was to be carried out. They knew perfectly well 
that as the son of a West Indian lady and the grandson 
‘of a West Indian slave-owner, my sympathies were 
on the side of the South; indeed, I'may say that with 
the exception of the Daily News and the Morning 
Afar, the North had very few friends among the 
organs of public opinion in the metropolis, An- 
tonio Gallenga and Charles Mackay had been sucees- 
sively the representatives of the 7imes at New York. 
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a week. Thad a dim idea that America was mvther an 
expensive country to travel in: so I consulted John 
Livesey on the point. He reflected for a time, and 
then made answer: “On the whole, [ should say, yes ; 
with the letters you have got, you will have to go a 
deal into society and to entertain as well as to 
entertained. But you cannot take your wife with 
you. A thousand pounds would not hold ont for 
four months.” My wife, IT am glad to say, also had 
a companion during my absence; this was the widow of 
Robert Brough, ais, with her dear little daughter 
Fanny, came to live with Mrs, Sala in Guilford Street, 
and abode there some months. 

Tt was at cight o’clock on a dark November night 
that John Livesey and I departed by the express com- 
monly known as “The Wild Irishman" for Holyhead. 
My wife, who, poor woman, could scarcely move, 
insisted on coming to the railway terminus with me; 
and a party of my friends were on the platform to give 
us a parting cheer. I shall never forget a burly, bearded 
gear at uston, who, when I had parted from all 
that was dear to me in the world, and had flung myself 
in a very limp and boneless condition in the corner 
of the carriage of the mail, thrust his head into the 
window and whispered: “Excuse me, sir; but you 
have another three-quarters of a minute before the train 
starts, and you can get out and give the lady another 
*hug’"—the which I did. I am sure that guard 
must have been a family man, and had given some 
one a hag before he went on duty that mght. God 
bless him, any way! and T hope that all his journeys 
have been as prosperous as mine. 

Tt is not necessary that I should go into extended 
detail touching that which I saw and that which I did 
in the United States; my sojourn in which country, 
allowing for a few weeks whieh I passed in Mexico and 
the Spanish West Indies in the spring of 1864, extended 
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phia, to Baltimore, to Washington, and to Niagara, I 
experienced the full benefit of the high rate of one 2 
Railway fares had not risen; nor were the charges for 
your Iu increased. The price of board 
at the best hotels was slightly, but not. seriously, 
enhanced; and I lived at hotels conducted on the 
boarding system. [ had brought with me a very large 
wardrobe, and I had need to have done so, since gloves 
were sometimes three dollars a pair, and boots fifteen 
dollats—in greenbacks. 
Somehow or another I so managed matters that 
1 ae had around balance at Duncan and Sherman's; 
and L remember one day my kind friend, James 
Lorimer Graham, who was an ardent partisan of the 
North, saying to me at the end of a lively political 
discussion, “You've no reason to grumble, any way ; 
why confound it, you're living on your exchange ;” 
and so to a certain extent T was, I had in April 
sullicient spare cash by me to take a trip to Havana 
and Mexico; and again, in June, when the Day 
Telegraph credited me with another thousand pounds, 
I sent home to my wife, who came out to New York 
and travelled with me to the chief northern cities, 
to Niagara, to Montreal, Quebec, and. Toronto, and 
to the watering-places of Newport and Saratoga. She 
used often to say, laughing, that our first conversation, 
when I had brought her from the wharf at Jersey Cine 
was of a somewhat prosaic nature. She immediately 
to overhaul the contents of my wardrobe, and in 
a voice in which sweetness was mingled with severity, 
observed, “You are twenty-four pocket-handkerchiefs 
short; and what have you done with your socks?” 
‘To this, I believe, | made the wholly CEDAR reply, 
“ Bother my socks ; have you got any gold?” It was 
so long since I had gazed on the blessed offigy of Her 
Majesty on a golden disc! Sometimes, however, 1 was 
constramed to buy gold down town before making a 
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recently exchanged from the Line into a regiment of 
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Guards; and, as General Earle, afterwards met 
his death valiantly fighting in the Egyptian campai, 
LT had @ letter of introduction to him from Mr. Young, 
the editor of the New York Albion, a brother of Mr. 
George Frederick Young, the noted advocate of Pro- 
teetion, who once had a furious newspaper passage-of- 
arms with the present Sir Robert Peel on the question 
of Protection versus Free Trade. 
Finally, through whose introduction I know not, I 
was introduced to an officer in the Scots Guards, who 
afterwards became one of my dearest friends, and whose 
ture death I bitterly lumented and still lament. 
jis was Captain, afterwards Colonel, James Ford, the 
son of a Canon of Exeter, to whom students of Dante 
are indebted for an admirable translation of the 
“Inferno,” and a nephew, if I mistake not, of the Ford 
who wrote the “ Handbook to Spain,” and a large 
number of essays on Spanish subjects, in the Quarterly 
Review. Montreal, early in 1863, was full of British 
troops and fugitive Confederates. The Scots and the 
Grenadier Guards were stationed at Montreal; the 
Ritle Brigade were at Hamilton ; and I still occusionally 
meet and talk over old times with one of the then 
officers of the Rifles—Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, 

T have said that Montreal was full of Confederates, 
ladies as well as gentlemen ; and one night, dining at 
the mess of the Scots Guards—I think that they 
were Scotch Fusiliers in those days—I found another 
civilian guest, whose name was Brune, a very wealthy 
merchant from Baltimore, but whose political pro- 
elivities, being strongly Southern, had impelled him 
to cross the Anglo-American frontier in a hurry. 
There was such a prodigious quantity of first-rate 
claret consumed on this memorable evening that the 
feast was known in the annals of the regiment as “the 
great Brane night.” “Secesh” sentiments were the ral 
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par dike <Hack st prea aspect of the ancient 
i wer Canada me hugely. Quebec 
was then the residence of CGopacundheteas of Canada, 
Viscount Monck, and we were hospitably entertained 
at his Excellency’s summer quarters near Quebec. I 
specially remember these viceregal dinners, for two 
very different reasons, Lord Monck’s butler had been 
the proprietor of the original Industrious Fleas; and 
his talented troupe, including the flea that drew the 
cannon, the flea that rode in the sedan-chair, and the 
flea that impersonated Napoleon Bonaparte’s charger, 
had all been burnt—poor little insects !— 
in a terrible fire at the Governor's country seat. 
The next reason why Lord Monck's hospitality still 
dwells in my mind is, that T met at his table the 
illustrious Gordon, without being in the slightest 
degree aware of the fact; indeed, I did not know it 
until a very few years ago, when a lady—a relative, 
I believe, of Lord Monck—in some Reminiscences which 
she “published of her sojourn in Canada, enumerated 
Gordon und my humble self among the guests at this 
particular banquet. I venture to think that the lady 
was rather pleased with me than otherwise; for she 
incidentally mentioned, in her book, that when 1 was 
ited to Lady Monck “TI bowed like a courtier.” 
Bectees gracious me! How did the lady expect 
me to behave? Did she think that I was goi 
to enter the drawing-room on all-fours; or that 
should hop about on one leg, like the burglar in 
Mr. Gilbert's comedy ? 

Animated debates were going on in the Legislature 
at Quebec on the subject of the Federation of all the 
British North American colonies; and one - the most 
animated speakers on the subject of the proposed 
Dominion of Canada was the late D'Arey Magee, a 
‘singularly gifted, accomplished, and amiable native of 
the Sister Isle. Good-looking, eloquent of speech, and a 


stories that ever I heard. It was at 
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There was a Dominion dinner, if I mistake not, 
during my stay in Quebec, and I had to make a speech. 


Then one of the regiments of the line at the citadel 
asked me to mess; and there I met dear Hawley 
Smart, then a captain in the dth Foot; he had gone 


out, I think, as an ensign, to the Crimea, and had won 
his commissions of captain and lieutenant on the field 
of battle. Already, in 1864, he was thinking of litera- 
ture, and showed me a capital s orting article which he 
had written, called “Saratoga ves He and “Jas.” 
Ford, of the Scots Fusiliers, often came down to 
New York in the course of the year, and stayed with us 
at the Brevoort House. Hawley Smart was a nephew 
of the renowned racing baronet, Sir Joseph Hawley, at 
whose house, at West Brighton, I was enabled, through 
the kindness of my friend, the Hon. Francis Lawley, to 
pass many pleasant hours. T was nervous at first-about 
acceso Joseph's invitation; since—although I have 
lor ied the history and the anatomy of the horse, 
and ean draw the animal tolerably well—Lam as ignorant 
as a Potowatomie Indian of all turf matters. But, to 
my agreeable surprise, I found Sir Joseph Hawley's 
house full of aubosks and splendid apecinias of the 
Old Masters, among the last of which I recollect a mag- 
nificent full-length life-sized portrait by Sir Anthony 
Vandyck, of a of Genoa, whose robes of crimson 
damask seemed absolutely to flow over the frame on to 
the aneentt was equally agreeable to find that the 
racing et was well versed in literature, old and 
new, and that he was am expert connoisseur and critic 
in art; nor during the day did he once make mention 
of such a quadruped as a race-horse. 

There was one drawback to enjoyment of life at 
Quebec. The hotels were few, and not good; so that 
we pat vie a boarding-house, kept by a lady by the 
name of le, where we were ly very comfortable, 
and experienced the greatest attention and courtesy 
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Canada has produced ; and the place of my meeting him 
was the office of the Grand Trank Railway, Canada, just, 
after a Board meeting, at which one of the directors 
told me they had had to consider an application from 
one of the switchmen on the line, who happened to be 
an American citizen, for three weeks’ leave of absence, 
in order that he might attend to his duties as a member 
a the Legislature in the State of Vermont. There's 
hoursmembership for you, if you like! and we seem 
to be coming rapidly to a similar condition of things in 
this country. Sir John, then Mr. Macdonald, was, 
facially, wonderfully like Lord Beaconsfield; and when 
in Ministerial uniform, the resemblance of the Canadian to 
the British statesman was so close as to be almost comic. 
Another distinguished politician whom I met at Montreal 
was Sir George Brown, the proprietor of the Tbronfo 
Globe, who was destined, poor gentleman, to die by the 
hand, not of a Fenian, but of a vindictive workman. 
The heat of a New York summer proved too much 
for my wife; although 1 revelled in the perpetual sun- 
shine. We tried a vil/egpiatura at Saratoga, and another 
at Newport; but at the end of July my wife declared 
that another: month in America would kill her; so I 
sent her home by one of the splendid steamships of 
the Canard line, under the command of that excellent 
master-mariner and Commodore of the Canard Fleet, 
Captain Judkins. He was the politest of skippers, and 
his name was a household word song the iadive!in the 
a circles of Fifth Avenue and Washington Square. 
le was a wag, too; and T know not now how many 
times has been related his retort to the lady who per- 
sistently asked him “whether it was always foggy off 
the coast of Newfoundland.” “ Blame my eats, ma‘am ! 
he replied, “do you think I live there?” The Com- 
modore was always an adept at improvisation ; and some 
of his “ patter” songs were as humorous as they were 
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at this time of day in London at Delmonico’s, which 
had then two branches “down town,” one in Chambers 
Street, and another at the corner of Canal Street; and 
a third at the corner of the then fashionable Bast 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. Then there was 
unother very splendid restaurant “ up town,” called La 
Maison Dorée; and finally, there was an excellent house 
for dinner in Lafayette Place, where Sam Ward always 
kept a stock of rare wines. 

‘The other intimate friend of mine, whom I first 
knew in 1864, was William Henry Hurlburt. At the 
time of which I speak he was a leader-writer in the 
New York World, of which the editor was Mr. Manton 
Marble. I have rarely known a man so varied in 
accomplishments as Hurlburt. He was one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists I ever listened to; and he 
could judge things from an English as well as from an 
American standpoint. A scholar, a linguist, a traveller, 
a brilliant writer, a fluent public speaker, with a singu- 
larly melodious, yet forcible voice. All the fairies, save 
one, seemed to have been present at his christening. 
Many years after we became friends, an American lady 
in Rome told me that Hurlburt, early in his career, had 
been an Unitarian minister; and that he won the 
admiration of the female part of his congregation, not 
only by his eloquence as a preacher, but also through 
the circumstance that he was accustomed to ascend the 
pulpit stairs “ with a true polka step.” 

he friendship which I conceived for William 
Henry Hurlburt remains undiminished to this day, I 
sim not one of those who desert old friends when they 
are under a cloud. He was defendant in an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, and the jury returned a 
verdict in his favour; but there were some mysterious 
features in the case which have never been, and probably 
never will be, cleared up; and I am wholly at a loss to 
understand the acharwement with which Hurlburt has 
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been pursued. J was subpoenaed as a witness, to 
testify as to his handwriting in certain letters which 
were submitted to me; but I told the plaintiff's 
counsel, Mr. Candy, Q.C., that I could not possibly 
swear that the calligraphy of this correspondence was 
Hurlburt’s: inasmuch as I bad not received a letter 
from him for full twenty years; that I had to read, 
every year, thousands of communications from all sorts 
of people from all parts of the world; and, finally, 
that [ was more than half blind. So the learned 
counsel affably told me to begone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A TRIP TO BARBARY. 


Dedication of “My Diary in America” to W. HT. Ruvesell—A Story of Mies 
Flormnce Night Joseph Jefferson. Aceopts an Invitation Intended fox 
Homoone Ele —Tho Miswn Bateman and theie Father—His Unruly Hair— 
In Paris Once More—Marseilles—The Municipality and, * the 

"Algiers Interview with Nepoleon The Promoter of the 
Ted Ambulance A Droll Incident in the Thoatro at Oran—Tho 
Flavour of Ostrich Kgg-—At Hamburg Again —Vicisitudes of Fortune at 
Cassel—in Holland. 

Soox after returning to England I published the articles 

which I had written in the Daily Telegraph undor 

the title of “My Diary in America in the Midst of 

War,” and I dedicated the two volumes to W. H. 

Russell with the simple legend “Crimea, India, 

America.” Is there a British journalist who has 

done more for his country, for the Republic—I mean 

the term in its true sense, La Chose Publique, the Public 

Thing—than William Howard Russell? When our 

heroie soldiers before Sebastopol were half starving, 

in rags, and decimated by sickness, Russell, ax war 
correspondent of the Zimes newspaper, recorded their 
sufferings and denounced the carelessness, the stupidity, 
the crass imbecility of the Government and its oficiaks 
who had been the prime cause of the misery and 
the mortality in the ranks of the British Army. No 
history of the war into the undertaking of which 

England was cajoled by the tortuous policy of 

Napoleon IIT., would be complete without the amplest 

justice being done not only to William Howard 

Russell, but to the heroic Florence Nightingale, the 

“Lady of the Lamp” of Longfellow. 
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at Algiers. The scene in the palace gardens, in which 
all the trees were festooned with coloured lamps, 
and in which the mingling of Oriental and French 
military costumes was curiously picturesque, was like 
a dream in the Arabian Nights, grafted on the vision 
of some grand festivity at the Tuileries or Saint 
Cloud. I preserve, nevertheless, one very disagreeable 
reminiscence of the supper at Mustafa Supérieur. ‘The 
menu comprised ostrich eggs, boiled hard, cut in slices, 
and served with a sauce piguante. I tried a slice; I 
never tasted anything so abominably nasty in my life. 
There is a memory of tastes as of everything else; and 
while I am writing, the hideous savour and odour of 
that slice of ostrich egg distinctly recur to me. 

I left Algeria shortly after Midsummer, and came 
home in a_ sufficiently leisurely manner. Being at 
Marseilles, I naturally proceeded to Nice, which was 
unbearably hot, and spent a couple of days at some- 
what cooler Monaco, where there was a little bit of a 
gambling house in the upper town itself. Then I 
travelled to Paris; and so took the train to Strasburg ; 
wandered up and down the Rhineland for a week 
or two, and then wooed Fortune at the Kursaal at 
Homburg. I backed the red steadily, and won a good 
round sum; prudently avoiding, for some time, any 
speculation on the numbers at roulette. But a non- 
professional gamester is sure to make a fool of himself 
at some time or another, before he bids farewell to the 
tables. Just for fun, you know, I backed thirty-six, 
my own age, at the period named, with a gold 
Frederick ; and thirty-six won. Then, of course, I 
took to plastering the ‘apis vert with gold pieces en 
plein, a cheval, and so forth; always “ insuring,” as the 
silly term goes, on zero; and in a day or so I was very 
comfortably décavé, or “cleaned out.” It was ten 
o'clock at night; and having, as I thought, lost the 
whole of my available cash, I was turning in deep 
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disgust from the table, when a friendly croupier 
called ont to me, “But, Monsieur, you had a louis 
on zero.” Yes, I had “insured” on zero, and 
thought that I had lost it; but as it turned out that 
zero had won, I left a portion of my winnings on 
zero, and zero came up again. Then T gathered up 
my winnings; went off to the frenfe-rt-quarante tables, 
and won more money before the Kursaal closed than I 
had ever won in my life. My Inck continued for an 
entire week, and it appeared to me that it would be 
a very excellent thing to invest a portion—the major 
portion—of my booty in jewellery for my wife. Every 
afternoon when I returned from Homburg to Frankfort, 
to dine at the Hotel de Russie, I used to buy valuable 
bracelets aan aggklares, en and chitelaines, at the 
rincipal shops in the Zeil; and it was positivel 
Nati Ria at night to open the nice little Tees 
jewel cases, lined with white or blue satin, and gaze 
at the sparkling baubles within. 

My luck turned; and away went the balance of my 
winnings. Then, naturally, I had recourse to the good 
offices of Herr Hirsch, Herr Wolf, Herr Kohn, Herr 
Hahn, Herr Fuchs, etc., etc., dealers in second-hand 
pemeliery, and I punctually lost the proceeds of my 
sales. kept the morocco cases, however; and when 
T returned to Guilford Street, Russell Square, I 
turned those incomplete symbols of conjugal affection 
out of my travelling bag; and related, balf langhingly 
and half groaning, the story of my discomfiture. At 
Teast the empty cases showed that my intentions had 
been, in the first instance, prec ToMeT: But. the 
road to a certain place, we all know, is paved with good 
intentions, and empty morocco cases which have once 
contained gems ma if among them, 

By this time the autumn was far advanced. But 
my friends in Peterborough Court thought that 
another foreign tour would do me good, and them- 











paid twenty-two millions of dollars for twe 
sand Hessians who were sent to America 


1770 and 1764. Tt was this system 
in human flesh and blood eae 
to pen his furious tractate, which I 
considered to be one of the principal 
Revolution of 1789. 
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palace was to be, only five years later, the residence 
of Napoleon IIT. as a prisoner of war, We went to 
Hamburg, and thence to Holland, passing a very 
pea time at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, and at The 

fague. At the handsome Opera House, in the last- 
named city, sid were playing Hulévy’s opera, La 
Ynive. Many of my readers may be aware that the 
great majority of the chorus singers at Dutch theatres 
are always Jews; and it was extremely funny when 
The Joess—who was a Christian young lady, with 
blue eyes and auburn hair—made her first appearance 
in the piece, to find her pursued by a howling mob who 
were lyrically supposed to be Christians, but who were 
in reality Israelites, and who passionately demanded 
that the accursed Jewess should Aen, or hanged, 
or burnt. 


CHAPTER X: 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 








Sere Sig before the Altar. 


Cowixe out of Holland. we retuned to North Ger- 
many: and so, passing through Cologne, took gq 
our quarters at the then cosy Hotel de Russie, bard 
by the Sebloss Bricke. at Berlin. There we spent 
our Christmas: and I was making arrangements to 
proceed to Konigsberg. en roxfe for St. Petersburg, to 
see what the Ts capital looked like in winter, when 
I received a telegram containing only these words 
~ Revolution. Spain. Go there at once.” The in- 
structions were certainly vague : still I understood them 
at ener. and thervughly. It was a bitterly severe 
but there was ctherwise no impediment to my 
Madrid at once. My wife accompanied 
s Paris. whence I sent her tack to England. 
I oniy Seppe thre hours in the French capital; and 
then. travelling night and day. towk the railway to 
Bonteaus. and thence acres the Pyreners to Madrid. 
é. T bad left my 



























capital. ” Even then 
took my meets off: since ae had we he ent “Som my 
swollen fect. 
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against the government of Queen Isabella in one of 
the regiments in garrison near Madrid; but after a 
few courts-martial had been held, a few officers and 
soldiers shot, and a few deputies deported to the 
Balearie Isles, confidence was restored and order reigned 
in Madrid, T bad a letter of introduction from the 
Foreign Office to Sir John Crampton, Her Britannic 
jesty’s Minister to the Court of Queen Isabella, 
who, like all the British diplomatists with whom I 
have come in contact in the course of my wanderings, 
treated me with the utmost cordiality. But I was 
even more fortunate in finding at a stately mansion 
the playtellow of my childhood, dear “Vicky” Balfe, 
now me the wife of the Duke of Frias, a grandee 
of Spain of ancient lineage, whose father had been 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of St. 
James’s at the coronation of Queen Victoria. Balfe, 
the composer, was also staying with his daughter and 
son-in-law. I was continually at their house, and met 
there the youthful Duke of Alva and a number of 
Soeiish nobles of the sangre azul, the portraits of 
w ancestors look down on you in the deathless 
canvases of Titian and Velasquez, The kindly Duke 
of Frias was much pleased with the interest. which I 
told him that I had long taken in the work of the 
Spanish painter and etecher, Ion Franciseo Goya y 
Taucientes, whose “ Bull-fighting” and “ Prisoners” series 
of engravings I had already acquired. Ib is to the 
generosity of the Duke that I owe the addition to 
my collection of Goyas of the “ Desustres de la Guerra,” 
the “Caprichos,” and the “ Proverbios ;" together with 
copies in monochrome of the two famous studies of 
an Andalusian belle, “La Maja,” one draped and the 
other undraped ; the model it has now been ascertained 
haying been not by any means, as was commonly 
, an eccentric Duchess of Alva, but a once 
popular Spanish actress. 
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_ of the city, that the man in the cloak congregates with 
other mysterions Madri/etos, in more or less shabby 
mantles. You may see something of the same kind 

ery afternoon in the Piazza Colonna at Rome; but 
the Spanish loafer hangs about the Puerta del Sol from 
ten in the morning until late at night. It may be 
assumed that at early morn he has taken the national 
fast of a cup of chocolate made very thick, with a 
glass of cold water—the Spanish drinking-water is the 
most refreshing in the world—and a slice of bread ; but 
whether he ever lunches or dines, T am not prepared 
to state; nor, again, can I certify that he has any other 
oar fl apparel underneath that clouk. hat is 
he? Some say that he is a cesarfe—an ex-Govern- 
ment clerk, who for reasons of economy has been 
eliminated from the service with a small pension. ‘There 
he was, however, in the spring of 1865; there he was 
the next time I satamiel to Madrid, more than ten 
years afterwards; and there he is, I have not the 
slightest doubt, in 1894, in apparently the same cloak, 
ree the same sombrero, and putting at the same 
papelito. 

Tt was in Madrid, too, that I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with worthy Mr. James Ashbury, then a youn 
wmillionnaire, whom I had first known in the United 
States, and who had come to Spain on some matter 
of a railway or a mining concession. In company with 
‘Mr. Ashbury, I visited that astonishing monument of 
art and devotion, the Escorial, which Fnalish people, 
for some reason unknown to me, persist in spelling 
Eseurial ; just as they sy auto da fe instead of auto 
de fe, und guerra al cnchillo instead of a euchillo, he 
last was the terse reply of Palafoz at Saragosa to the 
French general who summoned him to surrender. 
Gaerra a cuchillo answers in Spanish to our “ war to the 


knife ;" but guerra al cuchillo would mean “ war against, 


the knife.” 1 see now the gridiron-planned palace- 
o* 












ry was srizged of its treasures 
A =est f the gved pictures 
+ Museum at Madrid =A few 
OM nauk- were patering about. and showed us the 
noared marble and the prdigivas frescoes by 
ordany, commeoniy caled ~ Luca fa Presto.” or 
“Lake in a Hurry.” Chiefly in omnection with this 
y eiifice there dwells in my mind the Panteon, 
tom-house. in which are deposited. among 
other detunct Spanish sovereigns, the ashes of Charles 
V. The friars showed us also the black marble shelf 
on the edge of which Queen Isabella of Spain had, with 
a pair of scissors, scratched her name, as indicating the 
spot where, in the fulness of time, her remains would 
rest. We declined an invitation to visit the adjoin- 
ing Panteon de Los Infantes, eemmonly called “El 
Pudridero,” where, among other members of the royal 
house of Spain, moulder the Lones of the unhappy 
Don Carlos. 

We returned to Madrid just in time for the Car- 
nival, which, at the time of which I speak, was quite an 
important festival in aristocratic Madrid society. The 
streets throughout the day presented a veritable 
masquerade ; there being a great many more masked 
and fancifully-attired persons in the street than indi- 
viduals in ordinary costume. Of course I except the 
loafers or mooners of the Puerta del Sol, who, wrapped 
in their capas, gathered as usual round the great 
fountain, and regarded the brilliant scene around them 
with stale and accustomed looks, puffing their papelitos 
meanwhile. In the Prado the cavalcade was marvellous 
to behold in its variety and splendour. All the 
equipages of all the grandees in Madrid seemed to be 
passing up and down the great drive; but the armorial 
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bearings on the panels of the carriages were carefull 

Gaeak by many-colonred draperies; and the aust 
men and footmen, as well as the occupants of the 
vehicles, wore masks and dominoes. The very horses 
were veiled, and, save to eyes long experienced in 
earni ue proceedings, it was almost impossible to 
sea the turn-outs of even one’s most intimate 


Is. 

Tn Ttaly they have a saying — 

“In Carnevale 
‘Ogni echervo & logale." 

Tn carnival time all practical jokes are justifiable. 
Whether they have a kindred saying in Spain, L know 
not; but I prudently bore the Ltalian one in mind when 
a tall gentleman, dressed as a Crusader, quietly re- 
moved from my mouth the cigar I was smoking 
and trampled it ander foot. I knew what was coming. 
He produced a bandsome morocco cigar-ease, with a 
mor in gold, opened it, presented me with a 
superb regalia itnperiale of Cabaias’ make, and, making 
me the gravest of bows, departed. A friend told me 
the same morning, that as he was writing a letter in the 
coffee-room of bis hotel, a perfect stranger, masked, 
of course, came up to his table, took the letter from 
him, and to all appearance proceeded to read it. He 
had not, liowever, done anything of the kind, for in an 
instant he returned the half-finished missive, and showed 
my astonished friend that he hud been holding the 
letter upside-down. In'the evening we went to a grand 
task ball at the Opera. Very few of the ruder sex were 
masked or in dominoes; the vast majority were in 
evening dress; and the fun of the evening was for the 
ladies, who were all masked up to their eyés, to say im- 
Pertinent things to you in  sbsill falsetto. X think 

ere midnight I was told that [ was a monster of 
ugliness, that t had ran away with the wives of several 
of my most intimate friends, and that T had. taken 
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at was the least patronised. he really 
third-class ; but everybody with the 
pretensions to gentility travelled first; and 
the first-class carri inconveniently 
although the occupants thereof frequently 
as though their circumstances were not precisely 
a nature to warrant their paying first-class fares. 
I remember a typical instance of an entire famil 
‘a wayside station entering a carriage of whic 
h T had been the only occupant. There were 
apparently a dmother, a mother, a wife, and a 
young lady of eighteen, the daughter, perhaps, of 
an ancient hidalgo with white hair and moustache. 
The ladies vad not Peseissly is a 5 but seh h wae 
desperately xy; as for the hidalgo, he to 
all appearance selected his attire from one of the old 
clothes’ shops hard by the Plaza Mayor, Such a 
shi bad hat as he had, I have rarely beheld, 
Stay! there was a boy about eleven, as seedy as his 
sire. ‘The family brought with them a prodigious 
assortment of bundles and brown-paper parcels enutting 
a faint and not altogether agreeable odour, These 
they were carrying with them; no doubt for the 
purpose of not having to pay for the conveyance of 
their luggage, the charges for which in Spain are very 
high ; and when I meckly protested against the bundles 
and parcels being scattered all over the carriage, and 
Gantabind my seat, the small boy rose, and addressing 
ted,” the conventional abbreviation of “ Fuestra 
your worship,” proceeded to tell me in a 
fluent oration that I ought to think myself honoured 
by travelling in such company. Where the honour came 
in I failed to see, but I was subsequently considerably 
amused by the transformation which ink place in the 
et my travelling companions just before we reached 
id. ‘The shocking bad hats, the greasy mantillas, 
the patched and faded clonks gave way to quite spruce 
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been swollen into torrents, rolling down from the 
neighbouring ser, and the country for miles and 
mil round was flooded; so we were foreed to leave 
the train and wait until the waters had subsided. 

This was misery number one. Misery number two 
arose from the circumstance that there was nothing to 
eat at the Venta de Cardenas. “ No hay nada” (there 
is nothing whatever) is a common reply to any nestions 

‘ou may ask as to the condition of the larder at a 
ish inn; save and except only at the time of puchero 
or boiled fresh beef ee hed with garbanzos or chick- 
peas, and sausages hij sily impregnated with garlic: which 
national dish is usually served in the provinces at noon. 
Tt was seven in the morning when our breakdown 
occurred ; and there was not even the morning chocolate 
and bread to be obtained. I had had nothing since 
seven on the preceding evening, and was desperately 
mngry. No era nada? There was positively nothing 
to eat; and although I thoroughly believe that tobacco 
allays the pangs ae hunger, even a confirmed smoker 
does not care about smoking more than three cigars 
before breakfast. I had had no breakfast at all at 
the time when my third “ weed” had been consumed ; 
and to add to onr woes, it was bruited about that 
it was extremely uncertain whether the quantity of 
puckera available would suffice to feed even a third of 
the passengers. Thus, famine-stricken and sbiverin 
with cold, the desdichados ejected from the ac sant cl 
train were uped on the summit of a hill, and using, 
T am afraid, in many instances language unfit for 
repetition in polite society 

At length there came splashing through the water 
from the south of the Venta a diligencia or ae 
coach drawn by eight mules. There had evidently 
been floods in another part of the district, and these 
freshets had stopped another train. The oceupants of 
the diligencia appeared to be excellently well victualled, 
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that much of the old Mabometan cleanliness is still to 
be found in Andalusia; it is only in the north that 
dirt reigns with almost unsurpassable sway. Seville is 
as clean as Cordova; Cadiz is spotless; I saw nothing 
objectionable in the way of sanitation at Granada, and 
the only ay dirty town that I have lighted upon 
in the south of Spain is Malaga. 

Naturally, my first visit was to the famous Cathedral, 
which was anciently an Arab mosque, and is still 
popularly known as “La Mezquita;” just as at Stamboul, 
even the Turks will sometimes speak of the largest 
of their mosques as “Santa Sophia” (He Agia Sofa, 
the Holy Wisdom—not a feminine saint as the Franks 
usually assume). There are so many naves and transepts 
crossing and recrossing each other in this astounding 
res that the interior has been called a forest or 
labyrinth of pillars; and the strangeness of the sight 
is enhanced by the circumstance that the columns are 
in no way uniform or of the same length; they are 
of jasper, porphyry, verd antique, and other precious 
marbles; and have been adjusted to fit in between the 
arches and the pavement either by the Procrustean 
oe of sawing off a portion of the shafts when 

ey were too long, or piecing them out with huge, 
disproportioned capitals. 
, The carnival was in full swing at Cordova; and in 
a peregrination of the city I was enabled to witness 
ene the prettiest Spanish variants of that festival, in 

ut are called esewelas de bailo, or ambulatory dancing 
schools. One sat in the courtyard of the Foada, or in 
the patio of some friend's house; when suddenly, about 
ight or nine in the evening, there would come the 
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said no. The cruel wire brought me, one morning, 
a despatch—the usual brief despateh—running thus: 
“War between Italy and Austria imminent. Go to 
Venice.” So I retraced my steps, and bidding farewell 
to that land of Spain I love so well, I made haste 
to reach Paris, and went down to Calais to meet 
my wife, who accompanied me to Italy. 
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tain in winter time, when the diligence was placed on a 
. Then came the Fell railway over the mountain, 
which did its work very well, although you usually 
emerged from your railway compartment as black as a 
5 from the smoke of the locomotive. 
had already been to Venice, in the early days of 
All the Year Round ; but the City of the Sea was new to 
my wife; and the place gave her never-ending pleasure, 
Tt was during this, my second visit to the Queen of 
the Adriatic that I witnessed a singular encounter 
between a crab and a rat: a deseription of which T gave 
to my friend, the late Frank Buckland, the naturalist, 
The “battle of which I speak came off in this wise. 
We were staying at the Hétel Victoria, a well-conducted 
establishment, on a canal branching from the Canalazzo. 
Tt was a late spring afternoon; the tide was out; 
and at that time of the day the side canals of Venice 
do not smell very sweetly. I happened, however, to 
be looking from my window, when I became aware 
of a large water-rat, nearly as large, [ should say, 
as my old friend, Marshal Blicher, at Upton Court, 
who—pardon the misuse of the relative pronoun—was, 
to all appearance, going out to tea—I mean that 
was running swiftly along the stone ledge of the 
basement of a palace opposite, and was obviously on 
leasure bent. On his way he met a crab—a fine spiky 
Katiow. who had been washed up on to the ledge, and 
was thinking of tambling himself into the water again. 
But it apparently occurred to the rat that undressed 
crab would be a very nice dainty at ‘the tea ry to 
which he was bound, and he forthwith attacked the 
crustacean. “Oh Lord!” the Yankee bear-hunter 
is said to have exclaimed, when he came in contact 
with the animal. “Don't you help the b’ar, and 
don’t you help me; but just stand clear, and you'll 
see the biggest b’ar fight that ever was.” Persons 
of sporting proclivities should have seen that fight 
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SL ee every soa The excitement took a religious as 
| as a pohti et. There were pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Maria Hilf; and the devotional agitation of 
the masses culminated at the Feast of Corpus Christi 


a glitterin, Pageant to witness the passing of which a 
toe obliging ly proenred for us a eae in a house 
in the Graben. I saw His Imperial, Royal, and 


Apostolic Majesty, the Kaiser Francis Joseph, walkin 
in the ctlelin: with a bevy of Perey just before 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, who bore the Pyx, 
with the Host, under a sumptuous canopy. 

in did I behold the Kaiser, in the gardens of 
Schénbrunn, whither we had repaired to see the 
Palace picture gullery, and the room in which the 

yout Duke of Reichsiadt, the only son of 

Repsise the Great, breathed his last. The Emperor 
drove up to the great door of the Schloss in a light 
Victoria, accompanied only by a single aide-de-camp, 
and withont any escort. He was in the white-and- 

tunic, aud crimson trousers, with plumed 
cocked hat, of an Austrian Field-Marshal; and that 
uniform is, to my mind, the handsomest and tastefullest 
in the whole world, excepting always that of our own 
Household Brigade. Francis Joseph, in May, 1866, 
could not have been more than six-and-thirty years of 
age; but not often have I seen a countenance of a com- 
paratively young and good-looking gentleman so deeply 
marked by an expression of sadness and anxiety as 
were the Rieti ate of the Emperor of Austria that 
day at Schénbrunn. 

All the walls and all the cafés of Vienna were 
placarded with appeals to the patriotism of the subjects 
of Kaiser Franz Teeot, “Das Vaterland Ruft,” was the 
heading of these posters; but I had got my travelling 
instructions by telegraph, und made as much haste 
to get out of the Kaiserstadt as ever I possibly could. 

fe eame down again by the Semmering to Trieste, 
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kept sulkily aloof from the Piazza; 

varely left their palaces, and when 

e cee ewe invariably habited in 
the great Opera House, La Fenice, had 

2 Age notwithstanding the offer of a 
ion on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
ian Venice, educated Venice, cultured 
| have nought to do with the loathed 


day war was declared between Austria 

Tialy; but three days’ grace was allowed to all 
ners who wished to leave the Dominio Veneto, 
in Fleet Street had ‘aphed me: 


the Tyrol in force; join him. Letters 

waiting Milan.” Not an instant was to be lost. 

red that the expedition would be « somewhat 

| one; so I could not take my wife with me. 
he manager of the “ Albergo Vittoria,” Mr. Robert 

| Etz erger, a highly intelligent German-Swiss, 
re undertook to sce after my wife, and provide 
needful, with funds, should her supplies run 

out; for on the morrow Venice was to be placed in 
a state of siege. Then 1 betook myself to the British 
| Consul-General, Mr. Perry, the brother of a well- 
u Tndian judge, Sir Erskine Perry, and « 


careful; and the need for caution had also struck the 
Ottoman Consul, who had incited his Government to 
send up 2 Turkish corvette to the Lido, for the 
protection of the good old monks of the island 
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‘Theorem ; and, finally, a staunch Tory. I very rarel: 
see him now. T =e told that este the mile ‘Mr. 

— Hyndman who has achieved considerable 
notoriety as a Social Democrat, and mixes himself up 
with people whom persons of culture would, I should 
say, be as a rule somewhat chary of associating with. 
Bat stay; Mr. William Morris, decorator, poet, and 
translator of the Odyssey, is likewise, [ am told, « 
Socialist; and I must not talk polities. T have 
ceased to have any of my own. But whether 
‘old friend Henry M. Hyndman be a Conser- 
vative or a Radical, a Legitimist, an Imperialist, 
or a Bonapartist, a Know-nothing, a Copper-head, a 
Protectionist, 1 Free-trader, u Young Czech or an Old 
Czech, a Clerical or a Liberal, a Chauvinist or an Anti- 
Semite, I am convinced that he ean never be anythi 
else than the sturdy and straightforward Englis! 
gentleman that he was in 1866, 

Milan was in a ferment; the newspapers teemed 
with patriotic leading articles; the music-sellers were 
selling thousands of copies of a specially composed 
martial hymn called the “ Gride di Guerra;” and 
“Garibaldi’s Hymn,” and another stirring melody, * Ya 
Fuori d'Italia, Straniero,” were ground on every street 

. A grand performance was given at La Scala, 
in aid of a fund for the benefit of the Italian wounded. 
‘The last time that 1 had been in that superb Opera 
House was in 1859, just before the war between France, 
Italy, and Austria, which terminated in the evacuation 
of the whole of Lombardy by the last-named Power. 
The Milanese could not bring themselves to dispense 
with La Scala, as the Venetians had dispensed with 
the Fenice; but they partially consoled themselves for 
their Res ngstion by the Tedeschi by hissing and cat- 
calling all the singers and all the dancers who were 
applauded by the Austrian officers in the stalls; while | 
at the close of the performance there was usually a 
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CHAPTER XL. 
WITH GARIBALDI IN THE TYROL, 


AU aa Hit Ul iy Doane Ingen 
Wdward Oe ot Fonatd owe Garbett a eeatord Homies Cobia 
yulsory Peace. 

T rowxn Garibaldi in a miserable town somewhere 

in the Northern Tyrol; his army of red-shirts had 

taten and drunk up everything that was edible or 
potable; and the solitary caffé of the place bore an 
announcement over the door that it was closed “per 

mancanza di tutlo”—for want of everything. I 

suppose that there was never an army in the field, 

esr, perhaps, in some South American Republic, so 
sorrily supplied as was Caribaldi’s host of camicie 
rosse. There was some kind of commissariat; but the 

yvand was irregular and insufficient, for the reason 
that the commissaries were unable to procure the pro- 

Visions they wanted. The red-shirts were brave 

enough, and were leavened to some extent by veterans 

who formed part of the Thousand of Marsala, who, 
under their heroic leader, captured the ‘lwo Sicilies ; 
but the mass of the Garibuldini were raw youths, 

jotie clerks, and shop assistants, who searcely knew 
their drill. They did not plunder; and besides, as 
you may surmise, immediately war was declared all the 
available live stock seemed instinctively to hide them- 
selves in remote holes and corners, undiscoverable by 
marauding parties. 

Such Acaiiss as did take place was probably more 

among the officers than the rank and file; since I 

remember @ Marquis, commanding a body of mounted 
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Garibaldini, sending me a note in which, with his 
compliments, he stated that he had got some friends to 
Gite, A: alads ren ith ha: tuclided <aqie regen 
could [ lend him an egg? He added, in a postseript, 
that he hoped soon to be able to reciprocate my 
courtesy ; as, this being ‘Tuesday, he bad every reason 
to believe that his servant would be wble to steal a 
fs tue oe see 

it! ying siege, an ing ches, 
and Roreiaee the citadel in which the fowl was 
ensconced was mirthful. 

T had a long interview with Garibaldi on the after- 
noon of my arrival ut headquarters. He received me 
in the friendliest manner; and told me that there wa 
not the slightest need for me to have brought a le 
of introduction to him, as he was well aware that the 
newspaper which I represented had always been a firm 
friend cf Italy. He added. that he would. do what he 
could for my colleagues and myself, but that he wi 
very badly off for stores and for munitions of war; in 
fact, he said with a smile, he was almost in the same 
position as the roped eta of the caf2, who had been fain 
to close his establishment in consequence of “ mancanza 
di tutto.” Y could not help reading between the lines 
as he spoke, and fancying that he was somewhat sore 
at what he considered to be either the indifferenc 
or the animosity of the Italian military authorities to 
the irregular force which he commanded. 

There are innumerable portraits, busts, and statu- 
ettes extant of Giuseppe Garibaldi; and it would 
wholly useless, not to say impertinent, to gre a 
detailed description of this heroie man. 1, it 
must be remembered that he has been dead twelve 
years; that the public memory is fleeting; ar 
that the young British adolescent, fresh from _ | 
or college, was a small boy when Garibaldi died. i 
was verging on sixty years of age when I first bebe 
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1 height; somewhat spare; moderately 
elie weet moustache ; nar etill auburn, 
ning to be flecked with grey; and a 
Iucid blue eye. He was clad in the 
ecamicia rossd, or red woollen shirt, which is so 
; isted with himself und the brave fellows 
lw Jed; and in connection with this historic garment, 
it may be mentioned that this red shirt was simply 
an article of attire worn at that period in the American 
merchant servi 


‘service, 

‘Garibaldi had followed a great many callings 
while he was in the United States. Among other 
oor: kee was foreman to, if not in partnership with, 
an manufacturer of soap and candles at Staten 
Island, New York; and early in the 'filties he was a 
skipper of a vessel trading Batwa Philadelphia and 
Genoa. It is a matter of history that the authorities 
of the last-named seaport forbade him to cast anchor 
in the harbour, and sent him away packing. A soldier, 
a sailor, and a patriot, one quality was certainly lack- 
ing to Giuseppe Garibaldi—there was nothing of the 
statesman, in the Macchiavellian or Talleyrand sense, 
about him, He could not tell lies ; he knew not how to 
negotiate, to cog, to finesse, or to cajole. His own convic- 
tions were unswervingly Republican ; but, recognisin 
the fact that Italy was in the main monarchical, an 
that the country yearned to be united under the 
constitutional sway of a Prince of the House of Savoy, 
he eivestally yielded to the general wish of his coun- 
trymen. After his magically swift conquest of Naples 
and Sicily, he quietly handed them over to Victor 
Emmanuel [1., whom he knew to be as courageous and 
as truthful as he was; and on his way to attack the 
fortress of Gaeta, the last stronghold of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, he hailed the King of Sardinia ax King of 
Italy. Practically, it was by Giuseppe Garibaldi that 
the “ Re galautaono” was crowned, 
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him as a Fighting Brother whe must be taken care of, 
His life was as pure as the cause for which he fought, 
and the voice of calumny was never for an instant raised 
against the devoted lishwomen who tended him 
with love and devotion. Another of his lady-adherents 
was Madame Jessie Merriton White Mario, whom 1 
remembered as having been, in her unmarried days, a 
sedulous student in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and who in 1866 had become the wife of an 
Italian gentleman and friend of Garibaldi. 

T have said that he was no statesman; he was too 
blunt and too simple-minded to practise any of the 
devices of . Although the co-operation of 
Napoleon ILI. had enabled the Italians to wrest Lom- 

ly from the Austrians, he never forgave him for not 

ing his promise to emancipate Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, He always alluded to the 
Emperor as “ce Monsieur ;” and disdainfully spoke of 
the cession to France of Nice and Savoy as a “ mer 
cfmonio "—a vile, illicit, and contraband transaction.. 

Our brief campaign was not a very glorious one. 
We were badly off for a field-train, and it was difficult 
to mules to drag the few mountain-howitzers 
that had been doled out to Garibaldi by the Italian 
Government, Expert. marksmen did not abound in 
the ranks of the Garibaldini; whereas the Austrians 
had a plentiful supply of Tyrolese sharpshooters, who 
could be seen through our field-glasses systematically 
“potting” the red-shirts at long range; while the 

ats stood behind to score the results of each 


ae to the special correspondents, their means of 

locomotion were various, and the reverse of comfortable, 

Sometimes we managed to hire a light carriage for a 

few days; sometimes we got about on mule or donkey~ 

kk; and sometimes we were forced to walk. -Dr, 

Maginn once observed that for duelling purposes, any 
r 
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into the at ad with this scalola of solfunelli;"* 
and as he ¢ he held up a box of lucifer matehes. 
Most marked, indeed, was the difference as « politician 
between Giuseppe Garibaldi and another of his con- 
tag as patriotic, as devoted, and as upright 
as he, 1 mean Daniel Manin, the chief of the short- 
lived Republic of Venice, in 1848. 

When the Austrians regained their sway over the 
Dominio Veneto, the President of the Republic of Saint 
Mark took refuge in Paris. He had been bred an 
advocate; but there was no employment available for 
him at the Parisian Bar. He was very poor; and as a 
means of subsistence he obtained an engagement to 

ive lessons in Italian to the daughters of the celebrated 
dramatist Ponsard. Or, perbaps it was Legouvé. 
Week after week did he toil and moil in attempts to 
dram the conjugutions of the Ttalian irregular verbs 
into the heads of the young ladies ; but one afternoon, 
losing all heart, he quietly remarked: “IT am good 
for nothing but to be a ruler over men ;" and so made 
his pupils a low bow, put on his hat, and departed. 
G idi was a born soldier, or rather a born chief 
of partisans; he was another Hofer, another Schill, 
another Tell—if there really was ever such a personage 
as William Tell—but he was not a director of policy 
‘or a framer of laws. 

We had a bit of a battle with the Austrians at a 
place called Montesuclo; and in connection with this 
e ment, which was not wholly advantageous to 
the red-shirts, a ludicrous story is told of one of the 
special ndents. I suppose that in every camp, 
from that of the Tenth Legion of old down to those of 
‘the armies of modern times, there are always current a 
large number of more or less apocryphal stories which, 
im campaigning parlance, are known as “ shaves.” 
know not how Bes truth, if any at all, there may 
* be in the story which I am about to tell, for I did not 
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the garment at Peschiera just before the Austrians had 
entered that town in foree. My friend said that he 
had annexed the coat, as lawful booty of war, having 
found it on the body of a slain Austrian officer; but 
that as he knew the coat was my property, he now 
pagtingly restored it to me. But mark the caprice 
of Fai Tn those days I always wrote with the dark 
blue ink whieh Dickens invariably used, and which most 
of his young men also made use of out of liking for 
their Chief, T had brought to Ttaly a tin flusk with 
a serew-top, and holding about a pint, and I had left this 
flask, about three-parts full, at Peschiera. In the other 
pocket T had left n memorandum book. When I came 
to examine the pockets of my coat, I found my tin flask, 
sure enough; but the ink had been poured away; the 
bottle had been washed out, and it was balf full of rum; 
my notebook had disappeared, but in its stead was a 
fee of playing cards. ‘The mystery of the white horse 

was never able to clear up. Was the Austrian officer 
who came to grief a mounted one; and did my friend 
also annex his horse as lawful booty of war? 

About this time came to the front another English 
war correspondent, my good friend Edward Dicey, now 
# Companion of the Bath, A Cambridge man, he 
had travelled extensively in Maly, and knew Garibaldi 
very well. He had long been a colleague of mine 
as w leader-writer on the Daily Telegraph: and 
suppose that he was one of that band of "youn; 
lions” at whom the late Mr. Matthew Amold delighted 
to have his fling. 

There was yet another visitor to Garibaldi's camp 
who has honoured me from that day to this with con- 
stant and thoughtful friendship. ‘This was Lord Ronald 
Gower, a younger brother of the late Dake of Suther- 
land, whose mother, the good and beautiful Duchess of 
Sutherland, was, as T have said more than once in the 
earlier part of this book, one of my mother’s most stead- 
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We had another fight with the Austrians some days 
after Montesuelo, in which the Garibaldini remained 
masters of the field; and, indeed, it may be said that 

Garibaldi had won no striking victories in 
his he had at least continued to advance into 
the enemy’s country, and had well planted his foot 
on the soil of the Southern Tyrol. After the engage- 
ment of which I speak, the Italian troops halted at 
a village where there was a small poverty-stricken 
tumble-down little church ; and there being no hospital 
nor eonvent available, the wounded were carried into 
the church. There was adequate surgical aid at hand, 
but there was a miserable deficiency of hospital ap- 

iances, especially of bandages ; and it is a fxet which 
he humane, the merciful, Foti the compassionate should 
to heart, that the two noble Englishwomen, Mrs. 
jambers and Madame Jessie Meriton White Mario, 
tore up every rag and stitch of their underelothing 
to make bandages withal, and came out of that church 
with nothing but their frocks to cover them. 

After another successful brush with the enemy, 
Garibaldi believed that he would be able to push on 
as far as Trent and occupy that important town; but, 
alas !—did not Mr. Kinglake remark, in ‘‘ Eothen,”’ that, 
“alas!” was an ejaculation which everybody wrote and 
nobody uttered ?—there appeared at head-quarters an 
open barouche and pair, in which was seated an Italian 
staff-officer, in a dark blue uniform and gold bullion 

wulettes, who turned ont to be an aide-de-camp of 

ing Victor Emmanuel. ‘he Prussians had routed 
the Austrians at Koniggritz; there was to be peace 
between the two Powers; and Italy, much to her 
dierurt, was instructed by her French friend—Gari- 

i's ce Monyiewr—to make pence with the Kaiser. 
As a consolation, however, the Dominio Veneto was 
to be given up to her; and thus the Emperor Na 
leon was practically to redeem his promise of freemg 
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Funice Ke-opened—Vopular Enthusinom—Enter the King, 


Ar Milan we found the late Mr. Frederick Hay am, 
a well-known travelling correspondent of the Times, 
who afterwards represented that journal in Paris. 
Mr. Hardman may be considered as one of the pioneers 
of that peculiar chs of journalists of whom William 
Howard Russell has been for a long time the acknow- 
ledged doyen and chief. Hardman had served the 
Vimes during the Carlist and Cristino war in Spain; in 
whieh there did good service for another journal 
the late Mr. Charles Lewis Gruneisen—another pioneer 
of special war-correspondents. He was on the Cristino 
side; had been captured by the Carlists, and was about 
to be shot; when he was rescued from his impending fate 
by the intercession of the late Lord Ranelagh, who had 
taken service in the cause of Don Carlos de Borbon, 
There was, as we are all aware, no special war-corre- 

dent at Waterloo; although I have heard it stated 

tt an agent of the house of Rothschild, and an 
Baglish commercial traveller, were on the field on the 
18th June, 1815. 

So far as I can make out, the first recognised 
war-correspondent -of a newspaper was a penttichin 
—I have never heard his name—who represented 
the Timer at the siege of Antwerp, in 1881, Much 
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was still in a state of siege; and my wife was still 
shut up there. Half-a-dozen times I ran down to 
Mestre, on the mainland; and a friendly milkwoman 
and an equally obliging laundress used to fetch 
and carry our correspondence in their barges across 
the lagoon, It was announced, however, that in 
another fortnight or three weeks the siege would be 
mised ; although Venice would continne to be garrisoned 
by the Austrians until the beginning of November. 

while, civilians from the outside would have free 
ingress to the place. 

‘The interval I passed in travelling in the company 
of M. Plantulli, Garibaldi’s whilom secretary, or 
aide-de-camp, through the liberated Dominio Veneto, 
which, with the exception of Verona, had heen wholly 
evacuated by the Zedeschi. M. Plantulli was a lively, 
festive little gentleman, a quondam student, I take 
it, of the University of Naples, and an /tatianissino 
of the Salianissimi. He worshipped Garibaldi; and, 
young as he was—he was scarcely thirty—ho had done 

service in the cause of his beloved country, At 
the age of sixteen he had served that country both 
in spirit and in body; for, at the early age I speak 
of, having been implicated in a political conspiracy 
sare the Government of King Bomba, it was Signor 

tulli’s patriotic, but scarcely agreeable, lot to 
be condemned to hard labour for life, and in chains, 
He got out of durance, however, with one of the 
Thousand of Marsala; and entered Naples in triumph 
with his Chief. “ We at once,” he used to say, “ pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Palace of Capo di Monte, where 
apartments were assigned to all the members of the 
Generals staff. They put me intoan immense bedroom, 
with erystal chandeliers hanging from the ceiling, and 
candelabras: carrying twenty wax tupers each, a of 
which I took care to fight, Thore was i huge fonr-post 
bedstead, with pillars of the Corinthian order, with 
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“unalterable conyiction—thut Shakespeare knew every 
Sater and every building in the cities in 
: he had laid the scenes of Phe Merchant of 
Venice, of Othello, of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, of 
Romeo aud Juliet, avd of The Taming of the Shrew. 
Few tourists who sian ited. Sorihted Ttal, Bare 
escaped being pester ciceroni, who have offered to 
show them the ¢ tomb of Juliet at Verona; the shop 
of the Apothecary at Mantua; and the Palazzo del 
Moro, on the Grand Canal, at Venieo; but it was the 
constant study of ostensibly petty details in Shake- 
"s Ttulian plays that led me to the full and fast 
belief that he was familiar from actual experience and 
‘observation with the Northern Italy of his time. 
There is not in his works the slightest indication that 
Teads a reader who is as familiar with the Peninsnla 
as he is with his own country to think that the Bard 
of all Time knew anything personally about Rome ; 
whereas the plays which IT have mentioned seem to me 
to bear the strongest testimony to his thorough know- 
of, among others, the cities which I have cited, 
ext, you will pardon me if I venture on 
another brief excursus, not at all of a guide-book 
character, on Ferrara. I don't wish to talk about the 
glcomy, unhealthy city, either from an artistic and 
architectural, or w historical point of view; but, 
pie th three days that Plantulli and I abode in an 
imperfectly sanitated hotel, about fifty times as large 
as it should have been to meet the requirements of 
its “aoe de number of guests, [ was haunted by the 
ghost Imerezia Borgia. Not by her historic 
phantom. Those who have read the late Mr. Gilbert's 
admirable monograph on Lucrezia, know that the much 
maligned Duchess died in her bed in honour and fair 
te, She bad had, it is trac, four husbands; bi 
w is the harm in that cireumstance? How man 
spouses had the Wife of Bath ?—and did not anotl 
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that we have no operatic eer eiete is equal to the re- 
quirements of “ d/ doloe guidami” or of “Qual mesto 
genito?” Tell us, Sir Augustus Harris; tell us why. 
"Not alone, however, was I pursued by the apparition 
of Donizetti's Duchess. I had visions of the fierce, 
neem much-hating, much-loving woman. I knew 
Hugo's tragedy by heart since, as a boy, T read 
it in secret at night or at early morn. Its resting-place 
was between the mattress and the palliasse of my bed ; 
for Lueréce Borgia was a play which had been sternly 
placed in the domestic Zidex Hapurgatorius. With what 
oe joy did I find myself in desolate, evil-smelling 
wrara, which is too vasty, not only for the guests in its 
hotels, but for its inhabitants, so that you can him a 
lace with scores of rooms in it, each as big as a barn, 
about seventy-five pounds a year. But the Ferrara 
which revealed itself to me was the city of Victor Hugo. 
First, I mentally strayed to Venice, and saw the masked 
Tady bending over her sleeping son; I watched the 
aed nobles enter and virulently denounce the guilty 
ghter of Pope Alexander VI, Then I eame back to 
Ferrara, and conjured up the scene in which the reck- 
Jess young patricians, headed by Genarro, hacked out of 
the eseutcheon over the ducal palace, the first letter of 
Borgia—leaving it ‘ORGIA.” Then that quaint con- 
versation in the street between les deux hommes vélus de 
noir, Gubetta and Rustighello; the stormy interview 
between the Duke and his wife; his indignant apos- 
trophe to her, beginning," Venez, Madame, je hais votre 
abominable famille,’ und her famous retort, “ Preaee 
garde, Don Alfonse d’ Hsle, mon quatrieme mari!” 

And so on to the last act—the banquet at the 
Princess Negroni’s, the glorious Jrindisi, followed by 
the Penitential Psalms, chanted in lugubrious strophes 
by the sable-clad friars bearing torches, who, drawing 
aside, reveal seven coffins. Then enters the implacable 

Me Foxe swiaces donnd wn bala Veutte?” 


_ 
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would sing—accompunying himself on the pianoforte 
aan ai ! 


- in that Ve jalect which has been made 
attr and even fascinating, to Italian scholars in 
some of the comedies of Goldoni. ‘The Venetian dialect 
is one of the softest and sweetest forms of patois which 
I know; and contrasts very favourably with the harsh 
miaga of Milan and the pears! Bolognese. In the 
local speech of Venice near! y every word is mellifluous, 
and consonants are discarded as much as ible. Thus 
“padre” is “pare,” and “madre,” “mare.” The Vene- 
tians, too, have a passion for making all nouns feminine, 
and I have even heard a gondolier speak of Victor 
Emmanuel as fa #2. Tho poor fellow might, to be sure, 
have that in pure , as well as in French 
and in German, Majesty is always of the feminine 


On the Srd of October Venice and Venetia were 
surrendered by Austria to the French Government, to 
be handed over to Italy—Kaiser Francis Joseph being 
‘too proud to cede dircetly this splendid appanage of his 
Crown to a Power which he had twice beaten in battle. 
‘The formal transfer of the city took place on the 17th 
October, at noon: the Commissioners of Napoleon IIT. 
being presided over by that General Lebauf who, as 
Marshal Lebceut, played a not very brilliant part in the 
Pranco-German War of 1870, “The Convention was 
signed at the Hétel de la Ville, and the cession pro- 
claimed to the whole city by a salute of a hundred 


ns. 
‘Then the Italian colours were run up to the summit 
of the three tall masts in front of the Cathedral of 
St. Mark, The Austrian Schwarzgelé was hauled 
down; and General Baron Alemann—a stout little 
tleman, of pleasant mien—was absolutely cheered 
the crowd as he embarked at the Molo on board the 
anboat which was to convey him to Trieste. The 
Venetians, notwithstanding all that English people 


cocked hats, and red, white, and_ 
roariously. Tt is not often the g 
cheered. A few days after the 
garrison a plebiscitum was taken; 
that 651,758 votes were cast for the am 


ab: the garrison’ of Venico proceeded t03 
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as com! as possible in their now quarters. They 
Sowdial Floss wel the Specchi cafes; but the pro- 
prietor of an establishment which hitherto had been 
nly patronised by the Zidexedi hastened to take down 
his sign, which was that of “ L’Imperatore 4’ Austria,” 
and to put up something Italian and patriotic instead. 
A few discontented Venetians, suspected of 
“* Austriacante™ “Ales Shr ¢omplained in an under- 
tone that the Italian military bands, which discoursed 
every evening sweet strains on the Piazzo San 
Mareo, did not play half so well as had done the 
Austrian military bands, whose instrumentation was 
simply perfect ; hut these grumblers were soon frowned 
out of countenance. Then the Italian officers loudl 
demanded that the Fenice theatre should he opened. 
‘The imprevario wished to wait until the arrival of 
his Majesty; but the military gentlemen would brook 
no delay. Then the unhappy manager urged that 
he had no company, either operatic or choregraphic : 
in answer to which plea he was bidden to send for a 
company from Vicenza or Rovigo: which he presently 
did; and the company speedily arrived and alighted 
at the Hotel Victoria. A queer troupe they were. I 
hesitate to say that the prima donna was fifty and one- 
|, or that the dass profondo had w wooden leg; but 
were certainly not artists of the calibre, either 
physical or sesthetic, that English Opera-goers were ac- 
customed to see at Her Majesty's Theatre in the Hay- 
market, or that they see at present at the Royal Ttalian 
Opera, Covent Garden. 

‘There arose, moreover, 2 slight difficulty in the 
cireamstance that the prima mima, or leading damb- 
show actress, and the prima ballerina insisted on doing 
the washing of their gauzy draperies at home, and on 
hanging them ont to dry from the upper windows of 
the hotel, which in the Middle Ages had been a stately 
palace, But this is an incident whieh very frequently 
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_ Savoia.” The “ Pearl of Savoy" was and is the good 
| and beautiful essai, Queen of Italy. 

_ The King made his entry into Venice on the 7th of 
| November, accompanied by a brilliant staff, and escorted 

by his own special body-guard in cuirasses, plumed 
helmets, and jack-boots; but who had Ae huey not 
brought their horses with them. His Majesty entered 
one of the State barges, which for weeks previously the 
municipality of Venice had been decorating for the use 
of their Sovereign and his court. When the King 
stepped into his Sarg at the railway terminus, a great 
roar went up from the multitude. “At last,” quietly 
observed Dr. Filippi to me, “the Venetians are satisfied ; 
they bay t their King ina gondola.” As for the 
people in the gondolas and open boats, it is no exag- 
geration to say that, without much difficulty and at 
twenty different points, you might have crossed the 
and Canal on foot—so prodigious and so closely 
a together were the “embarcations.” But the 
of Venice with a boat full of Guardie Civili 
preceded the Royal flotilla; and with inimitable dexterity 
the gondoliers managed to make a lane or water-way 
for the King to pass, the boats closing up behind him 
immediately afterwards. 

There was a Jevér en masse of the old Venetian 
nobility, many of whom were not in gondolas, but 
im large éarcki, or barges, the hulls of which 
were gilt down to the water-line, canopied with 
crimson and blue and cloth of gold and silver; 
while there were /aiseeaux of flags at stem and stern, 
and the rowers were clad in rich Venetian costume, T 
only wonder that: when the King landed at the Piazzetta 
the people did not catch his Majesty up in their arms 
and carry him away bodily into the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. “TI have not been to mass,” said a Venetian to 
me, “for twenty years; but I have been to St. Mark’s 
this morning, and I mean to go there every day for a 
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fortnight. You see the King is in our midst.” I hope 
that the gentleman’s devotional feelings did not wholly 
die away at the expiration of fourteen days. 

Then there was a rush to the Royal Palace, the 
facade of which fronts the Basilica, and of course the 
“Ré Eletto” lad to show himself at one of the 
windows, to be acclaimed over and over again with 
volleys of cheers. At night St. Mark’s Place was 
illuminated “ architectonically "—i.e., the lines hori- 
zontal, vertical, and semicircular of all the columns 
and cornices and arcades of the Piazza were traced in 
threads of fire ; as was also done with the lines of the 
Byzantine facade of the Cathedral, the fairy-like little 
Loggetta, and the two great columns on the Piazzetta ; 
the Campanile became a tower of fire; and the horses 
of St. Mark were outlined with gas-jets. 


3. 
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Exe Royalty took its departure, my wife and T, 

following aArachOes from headquarters in Fleet Street, 

bade farewell—but nob, as we hoped, a lasting one—to 

Venice and went south. Our destination was Rome, 

where we were to remain until the following January. 

By this time the winter had begun; and in Venice, 

although the day of the Royal entry had been a fine and 

sunny one, the weather was disagreeably raw and 
occasionally foggy. It grew worse by the time we 

got to Bol ; and we arrived at Perugia in a 

snowstorm. mr Had! never been in that artistic city 

before; I did not know there was a clean hotel 
there; and we passed the night at the post-house, 
one of the dirtiest Ttalian inns T have ever met with. 

The house was mustily ancient, and in a photograph 

would have been handsome. Our bedroom was 

immense, with a curiously-timbered roof, an antique 
earved wainscot, and walls hung with possibly 
medieval, but unmistakably ragged and rotting, 
tapestry. The landlord and landlady were politeness 
itself; and a chambermaid, who, to all appearance, had 
not been washed from the time of Perugino, hastened to 
kindle a wood fire on a huge open hearth. ‘The fumes 
of the faggots nearly choked us, to begin with; but 
when the perils of impending suffocation passed away, 
we were able to enjoy a capital supper of fish, flesi, 
and fowl, washed down by some of the rarest old wines 
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is old friend Rudolph, Gustavus Glover, of the 
War came out from London to spend his winter 
holiday with us; and what with excursions and evenin; 
| cpaigenne) studying antiquities and attending Pontifi 
‘ions, the time passed rapidly and delightfully. 
| Dericg that first Roman pilgrimage I began a practice 
| whieh I have made systematie—that of a ing, 
| every time I visit Rome, a copy in oil of Guido’s portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci—I mean the one so called ; since it has 
Jong since been proved to demoustration that the lovely 
girl with the white cloth over her head, and who is 
| i ng at you over her shoulder with ayes the expres- 
sion of which you never forget, was not the unfortunate 
Beatrice, but a young maiden, name unknown, who was 
Guido’s model, and whose face appears in at least three 
of his pictures. Some say she was a Greek and a 
purchased slave of the painter. ‘The so-called Beatrice 
is, penis. not anore than fifteen ; whereas it has been 
irrefragubly proven that the real Beatrice was at the 
time of her execution twenty-two, not very good- 
looking, und « mother, 
1 have often thought, standing in front of the 
igh ultar in the Church of San Pietro in Montorio, 
wl the luckless Beatrice les buried, that it is a 
sad thing that bard-headed and unmercifully vigilant 
and diligent professors—the Italians and the Germans 
are the greatest offenders in this respect—should devote 
their erudition and their acumen to the task of turnin, 
romantic legends clean inside out, aud showing beyond 
dispute that they are mainly apocryphal. Why are the 
lovers of the picturesque to be robbed of their Beatrice 
us she is pictured, or as they believe she was pictured, 
on Gnido’s canvas; or as she moyes and breathes and 
glows in Shelley's deathless tragedy? From this point 
of view J can thoroughly comprehend. and sympathise 
with the thoroughly feminine declaration of adherence 
to the belief in 4 long accepted myth made by an 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ‘67. 


Parls—Napoloon's Interest in tho Exhibition—Tho Imperial Commissioners— 
“Old King Cole” and his Panorama of English Literature und Journalism 
—The Late Lord Houghton—The Commissariat—Tho “Test Houso” and 
its French Nicknamo—Baron B— and His Variegated Carcor—The Dis 
tribution of PrizesNapuleon IIL and Ferdinand de Lemeps as Prise- 
‘Winners—Vicisitudes of Fortune, : 

Wuen we arrived in Marseilles I sent my wite back 

to England to ‘see her friends and equip herself, if 

need be, for a fresh journey; while I went on to 

Paris, and took up my quarters at the Hétel Windsor, 

in the Rue de Rivoli, where, phenomenal to relate, 

the obliging landlord let me have a suite of three 
rooms on the extresol at the extraordinary cheap 
rate of fifteen francs a day. I cite this tariff as 
phenomenal because the great International Exhibition 
of 1867 was imminent. The Second Empire was in 
its autumnal splendour; and although the Exposition 
was not to open until May, Paris was already thronged 
with visitors from every quarter of the globe. To be 
sure, I told the complaisant landlord, M. Blard, that I 
intended to occupy the suite of rooms for some months ; 
and, as a matter of fact, I was a tenant of them from May 
till September. The rooms were very dark, but nicely 
furnished ; and there was, happily, no fable @hote in 
the hotel, so you were not expected even to lunch 
or to dine in the house. Comfortable quarters, café ax 

/ait in the morning, and for the rest full liberty to 

do what you liked in the matter of the provand— 

that is my éeau idéal of comfort in a continental hotel. 

I have always hated ¢aéles d’hote for two reasons, first, 

you are often obliged to sit at dinner next to people 
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whora you would certainly not ask to dine with you; 
and next, because among the rudest and generally 
most objectionable people that [ have ever met with 
on my travels, the folk whom T may call Bnglish fable 
dhéte trippers are perhaps the most epee 

There was plenty to see in the Champ de Mars 
even before the Exhibition opened. The building was 
completed, but as yet only partially furnished. It was a 
gigantic structure of glass and iron; but there was 
some ingenuity in the design of M. Le Play, although 
outwardly the Exhibition had a mean and stunted 
aspect. The vast series of concentric ellipses in the 
Champ de Mars offered all conceivable facilities to 
visitors for a proper display of their wares. Tt was 
perfectly easy both to get into and out of the place, 
and nobody could lose his way. The radiating streets 
which converged to the interior gardens, and the great 
raised platform which ran right round to the machine 
galleries, were all original ideas, ingenious in concep: 
tion, and skilfully worked out. ‘The Emperor Napoleon 
TIL. took from the outset the liveliest interest m the 
enterprise, and watched with the deepest solicitude over 
its development. He frequently visited the Champ de 
Mars in the early spring; and almost every afternoon 
daring the heyday oF the Exposition, Casar, leaning on 
the orm of an aide-de-camp, might have been seen 
strolling from stall to stall examining, criticising, 
presive, and purchasing objects of beauty or rarity. 

0 be sure, the Emperor did not think much of the 
building as an artistic achievement ; and, when it was 
completed, he complimented M. Le Play on having 
built him a “ grandiose gasometer.” 

The management of this gigantic enterprise was 
entrasted to a body of Imperial Commissioners, pre- 
sided over in the first instance by Prince Napoleon, 
who, however, early retired from his post. This was at 
the outset a heayy blow and sore discouragement, for 


@ 
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collection, Is it yeb extant, I wonder, at South 
Kensington, or elsewhere ? 

‘The Exposition was opened by the Emperor and 
Empress in person; and it was pleasant to notice 
the cordial greeting given by the Imperial couple -to 
the more conspicuous among the English visitors 
present: especially the late Lord Houghton, with 
whom both the Hmperor and Empress shook hands. 
‘The brilliant, cultured, and amiable peer—whose son 
is now Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland—passed the season 
in Paris, where he had a charming suite of apart- 
ments in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, in which he 

we a series of sparkling déjeuners @ la fourehetle to 

jionable, literary, and artistic notabilities. There 
Tmet Edmund About, Henri Taine, Villemessant of 
the Figaro, Albert Wolff, and Gustave Doré. Singular 
to relate, I did not find among Lord Honghton’s 
guests cither Alexandre Dumas the Elder or the 
Younger. 
The last had been, as I have already said, a school: 
fellow of mine; and I was frequently his companion 
when his father took us out for a Sanday onting. 
The elder Alexandre did not die until IS71; the 
younger Alexandre still lives, a prosperous gentleman, 
yet from the year 1840, although I often went to 
Paris, and consorted with French journalists and men 
of letters, I never set eyes cither on the author of 
“Monte Cristo,” or on the writer of 4a Dame aug 
Camélias. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the Ex- 
hibition of 1867 was its commissariat. There were 
innumerable cafés and restaurants, not only in the an- 
nexes, but in the outer zone of the building itself; 
where Messrs, Spicrs and Pond had established a great 
restaurant for the “exhibition,” if I may put it so, of 
the much-calumniated art of Bog ish cookery. There 
was a duffet, too, at which officiated a number of 
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pipes, ornamental tiles, terra-cotta mouldings, tessellated 
prema) revolving shutters, veniiletony, wire ners 
im, cooking-stoves, sprin; chets, patent , 
aqiiancsbiandine ef up-to-date.” But it anata its 
purpose and was true to its real title, for outside 
and inside its walls all that ingenious manufacturers 
could do to perfect the thoroughly British institution 
known as “ comfort" could be applied and tested. 

There was not, I think, any German restaurant 
in the grounds; but there were plenty of beer gardens, 
the of which were periodically harried and 
heckled by the Imperial Commissioners, who, on one 
occasion, to satisfy the greed of the French conces- 
sionnaires of seuts, seized all the chairs in the foreign 
cafés at one fell swoop, so that the unhappy con- 
sumers of Bavarian and rv beer had to drink their 
a standing. An indignation meeting of these and 
other aggrieved persons was held one evening in the 
grounds, and I was intensely amused at listening to 
the impassioned oratory of ono of the foreign brasserie 
keepers, a certain Baron B——. ‘There are persons 
who, as in the ease of the two Alexandre Dumas's, 
have been to me lines ranning parallel but never 
meeting; and it has been my fortune to alight on people 
pean almost strangers to me, but whom t have 
constantly met during « long succession of years. Buron 
B—, of Belgian extraction, I had met first at St. 
Petersburg ; years afterwards I came across him at New 
York. Then again T found him at Monaco. On another 
oceasion he turned up at Algiers, and in L867 I chanced 
on him in the Champ de Mars ! 

Since then I have been aware of him at Con- 
stantinople and at Monte Carlo, and I am only amazed 
that I have not come across him at San Francisco, at 
Honolulu, in Australia, or in India, When I meet 
him, he shakes hands, and observing “Comme on se 
rencontre 1” smiles, bows, and departs. He has played 





Fourth, all of which, 1 sup 
their fires before the 


Prussia) was also in that superb 
were two pretty incidents during the 
the tremendous use which gre 
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people! poor people! The distribution of prizes was 
to be followed only three years later by Sedan ; and the 
sequel to Suez was to be Panama. Is it trite, is it jejane 
to quote in this connection the mournful words of Gray ? 
Awmbition this shall tempt to rise, 
‘Then whirl the wretch from high, 
‘To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinnin, Iatanss 
‘The stings of Falschood those shall try, 
‘And hard Unkindness’ alter'd eye, 
‘That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Reiorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woo, 


The ups-and-downs of man and womankind that I 
lye seen during the last forty years! Royal, Imperial 
crowns won und lost; picked up from the gutter or 

ilfered from the right owners; begyurs set upon horse- 
Track to be afterwards tilted out of the saddle and rolled 
in the mud; speculators hailed one day as benefactors 
of their species, and the next day denounced as swindlers 
snd impostors; republics dismembered and reunited ; 
petty Roost swollen into many-inillion-peopled 
monarehies ; Crowned Hexds and Presidents deified and 
then assissinated ;—what political upheavals have T not 
witnessed, what social eruptions have I not watched? 
And all this while I have been tranquilly earning my 
bread by scribbling “ copy” for a newspaper! 
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with gold embroidery. ‘The French official to whom the 
mani it of the Tithe was entrusted was a certain 
M. Charles Filon, special travelling courier to the 
Emperor and Empress, and who, I believe, had been in 
the service of Louis Napoleon when he was in captivity 
in the fortress of Ham. T got to Toulon safely, ha 
travelled very comfortably in a coupé with an Tm 
Vice-Chamberlain, but the next morning when the 
express started for Paris, T stayed talking with a friend 
on the platform and suddenly the train began to move. 

“En voiture! en voiture" exclaimed a guard, giving 
me ut the same time a friendly push. There was an 
open door; and through that door I stumbled into a 
first-class carriage in which there was fortunately one 
vacant seat. In a few minutes afterwards T discovered, 
first to my horror, and next to my amusement, and even- 
tually to my edification, that I had fallen among flunkeys. 
My seven travelling companions were four Imperial 
footmen, the body-seryants of the Marquis de Gallifet, an 
assistant cook at the Tuileries, and a Court hairdresser. 
What would the illustrious chroniclers of the sayings 
and doings of Mr. Jeames Yellowplush and Mr. 
Smawker have given to have been the companions or 
the interlocntors of these eminent creatures in powder 
and plush? ‘There were no second- or third-class 
compartments attached to the tram; so that was why 
the lacqueys, the cook and the hair-dresser, travelled 
first-class. 

They were all very polite to me, and, in a festive 
sense, were very good fellows; but never had it been 
my lot to encounter a squad of such shameless 
marauders as these flunkeys turned out to be, No 
charge was made for refreshments at the dufefs on the 
Tine, and at Lyons, at Marseilles, and at Nice the liveried 
duacoits swept everything edible and potable before them. 
They ate and drank as much as ever they could, and 
carried off with them as much as their pockets and 
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Abdul Aziz might possibly culminate in “ scissorcide.” 
Tt was with a pair of scissors, borrowed from his mother 
to trim his beard withal, that the Sultan Abdul Aziz 
destroyed himself. 

Another memorable event took place during the 
Exposition season. Early in June the Tsar Alexander 
TI. of Russia visited Paris. On the Gth of June, while 
driving in the Champs Elysées, the Autocrat was fired 
at by a half crazy Pole called Berezowski, whose 
weapon wis a half-worn-out horse pistol. The bullet, 
however, did find a billet; it wounded in the nostril 
the horse ridden by M. Raimbault, one of the Imperial 
equerries in attendance on the Tsar. The would-be 
assassin was at once seized by a crowd of detectives in 
plain clothes, who during the Second Empire always 
clustered thickly round the carriages of Imperial and 
Royal personages, A four-wheeled cab was hailed, 
Berezowski was thrust into it by three sergents de 
ville, while at least a dozen police agents hung on be- 
Hhind, sat on the box or sprawled on the roof of the 
vehicle, 1 was present a short time afterwards at the 
trial of the semi-demented Pole, which took place before 
the Court of Assizes of the Seine. Cards of admission 
were extromely difficult to procure, even by journalists ; 
bat Felix Whitehurst made interest with the Minister 
of Fustice and procured me the much-coveted ticket. 

(he court was crowded almost to suffocation; and 
it was a broiling July day. Berezowski was brought 
into court and seated between two gendarmes on the 
banc tles acevsts, He was a tittle, shriveled, bird-faced 
man with a cropped head of hair and a yellowish com- 

xion. His interrogatory by the President of the 

ibunal was not Sa Hadlesly instructive; since he 
ats very bad French, and in almost inaudible tones. 

e of his replies, however, I managed to hear, He 
suid that he had been driven to commit his sanguinar: 
crime through fa mistre; that is the reason you will 
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out: “T saw Berezowski last week; he is employed as 
an assistant baker at L'Tle Nou.” The next day the 
owner of the voice called on me, and he turned out 
to be Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Noumea, in 
‘New Caledonia. One would have thought that, at the 
downfall of the Second Empire, the Republican Govern- 
ment would have liberated Berezowski; but they kept 
him in durance from 1867 to 1886; and, for aught I 
know, he may be baking bread for the convicts at 
Lille Nou now. 

One had to work pretty hard as a special cor- 
respondent in those days, It was five o'clock before 
the verdict was delivered; and it was ten p.m. before, 
without either bite or sup, but with the aid of much 
tobacco, I had got through three columns of copy. I 
drove down in a victoria to the old General Post 
Office in the Rue Jean Jacques Roussean, to post my 
Tetter myself, so that it should be in time for the 
morning mail; and T was in such a hurry to place the 

t in the letter-box, and Tj so suddenly 

the carriage, that the sentinel on duty was 
alarmed, and, presenting his bayonet at me, cried 
menacingly: “Qui vive?” L explained matters to him, 
bat my explanation did not seem to satisty him; and, a 
sergeat de ville coming up, the seutinel—a little, stunted 
creature in a blue great coat, and with baggy crimson 
trousers tucked up under his white paiterol shoes— 
accused me of assaulting him. I had only frightened 
him. Fortunately I had my passport and some 
Visiting card: with me; and the seryeat de ville, 
chancing to be a sensible fellow, bade me go about my 
business, laughing at the sentinel, who looked remark- 
ably like a monkey T had once seen on Richmond 
Hill bestriding a Newfoundland dog in the charge 
of a Germau showman. I wonder that the little 
man in the red trousers did not charge the sergent 
de ville, but perhaps his musket and bayonet were too 
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with marble effigies of soldiers of the First Empire 
and surmounted by the brazen horses of St. Mark, 
lundered by the armies of the French Republic from 
enice; and most naturally would he have ridden up 
the Champs Elysées and inspected that Arch of 
Triumph of the Etoile which Napoleon I. had planned 
to commemorate the victories of his legions, but 
which was not finally completed until the reign of 
the Orleanist Monarch, Louis Philippe. Pate is 
nothing if not ironical. he Prussian Prince, who 
in his youth had witnessed the downfall of the 
conqueror and captive of the earth, and entered his 
capital with the sovereigns of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, and our own Wellington—who was to be 
the honoured guest of the Third Napoleon in 1867, 
was destined in 1871 to ride once more under the 
proud monument of the Etoile at the head of the 
victorious German armies, to find the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes in the dust, and to listen haughtily to 
terms of peace sued for by a Republican Government. 
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Yates and Mr. Joseph Charles Parkinson. We cach 
wrote a faithful narrative of the scene at Maidstone, 
which was a sufficiently sickening one, and we were 
all abused for having simply done our duty. 
Oddly enough, I received in the autumn of this present 
year of grace, 1894, a letter from an amateur autograph 
» who mentioned, among other things, that 
le was the possessor of an autograph letter of mine, 
addressed to the editor of a Borne) newspaper, by 
which communication, he said, he set some store, + 
five a copy of it; inasmuch as the document ma 
fe considered as a contribution towards this candid, and, 
T hope (errors excepted), modest Apology for my Life, 


Marine Hotel, Hastings, 
Wednesday, 14th August, 1872. 
‘Drax Sin,— bog to acknowledge rooipt of your nota, Tam 
‘not a reporter; and were such my vocation I could not write 
anything of a journalistic nature save for the Shea to which 
T am exclusively attached—the Daily Telegraph. have seen 





The abuse of which I speak was manifestly 
mpted by mere newspaper jealousy and spite. Mr. 
Fates Mr, Parkinson, and I were dubbed “ ghouls,” 
“vampires,” “men with muck-rakes,” and the like, 
merely because we drew a faithful picture of a novel 
and ghastly occurrence. But no one had reviled 
Dickens when, as an amateur, and not profess A 
ally, he attended the execution of Courvoisier. 
Nol quarrelled with Thackeray when, equally 
essionally, he witnessed an execution at the Old 
Bailey, and in Fraser's Magazine wrote an article called 
“Going to See a Man Hanged.” Finally, nobody was 
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Oe he Ln refusing to license—the Royal 
London County Council. 
it is worth while marking the fact 


readers as have not been favoured 
admission for the Royal Stables 
ee — and are not less, ey a 
ive age, have never seen ti tate: 
i a Majesty Queen Victoria, The equipage 
in wih Her Majesty rode from Buckingham Palace 
to Westminster Abbey on the joyous day of the 
daiee, * aN a “dress” carriage, with glass ppp 
ieee. it was not the Roy: Blais carctioe: which 
from the year 1762, and was designed by Sir 
William Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, 
and painted with allegorical designs by Cipriani. 
‘This gorgeous coach cost eight thousand pounds. Some 
of the new journalists who described the Jubilee pro- 
cession, hastened to inform their readers that the Queen 
vecupied the State-carriage, which was drawn “ by eight 
verian -” Ponies, forsooth !—they were 
horses of the old Hanoverian stud breed ; and it should be 
Seared that Napoleon I., when he seized Hanover, 
a number of the cream-coloured steeds from 
mews there to Paris; and that to his State- 
7 “a his coronation, ht cream-coloured horses 
were essed. The Parisians called them Jey chevawr 
café au lait. heir abduction by the Corsican Usurper 
so irritated George III. that, until the fall of Bona- 
mae in 1814, the King of England’s carriage, whon 
pera or prorogued Parliament, was drawn by 








: ro ee on the 12th December, 1867, that, j 
as 1 was about to return to Putney, at the en iy 
my day's work, I was interop at the Waterloo 
terminus by a nimble messen, from the Daily 
Telegraph office, who told me an explosion 
taken place at the Clerkenwell House of Detention, and 


= 
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passed through the cordon of police easily 
pat te get to Fleet Street was a matter 
side ty. ‘The crowd was enormous; 
and the police, naturally, could not tell friends from foes, 
+ Fenians from journalists; but cuffed and buffeted 
all the assem! impartially. 1 |, however, to 
close to the shment of Guards, who were mareh- 
away from the scene of the explosion, and telling the 
ects command who I was, he good-naturedly allowed 
ema on,”” so te 5 a. Be detachment; and at 
ie ste at which the soldiers were marching, we 
ME aia Gar of the crowds, and IT was free to make 
my way to Fleet Street and write a description of what 
T had seen. The Fenians suspected of having com- 
mitted, or of being accomplices in, the Clerkenwell out- 
Tage were not tried until April, 1868, but all were 
acquitted ; with the exception of one, Michael Barrett, 
who was hanged in front of the Debtors’ Door, Newgate, 
on May 26th. This was the last public execution that 


took in England. The year 1867 had come to 
an with a very serious Fenian scare; other explo- 
sions had occurred, there was great public excitement, 


and nearly thirty thousand special constables were 


in. 

Early in 1868 took place the annual University 
Boat-race, and we had a | party of friends to witness 
the contest and lunch at Putney. Among my guests, 
if 1 remember aright, were Mr. John Lawrence Toole, 
Mr. J. Baldwin Buckstone, then lessee of the Hay- 
iarket, and another well-known comedian. The party 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly; but on Toole making 
his appearance in the balcony to look at the motley 
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and T acted in precisely the same manner when T 
sent them the third bottle. So you see that you 
have still one bottle of the rare old cognac left.” 
Now the British brandy of that epoch was what 


bat not very potent; and that fact may account for 
the exem; sobriety of the two sector-managers 
when they left The Terrace, Putney. Buckstone 
in particular was—as a friend who accompanied 
them to the station told me—as right as a trivet.” 
On their way a little boy asked him the time of 
day; to which query the comedian, quoting Shake- 
Speare, replied, “Time to be honest” —a really 
striking intellectual effort, T take jt, after the 
consumption of so much brandy and water, even 
though it were British. 

'o describe my life during 1868 would be only to 
chronicle so many days, weeks, and months of hard but 
pleasant work; so many hundreds of leaders written; 
so many public functions deseribed, so many picture 
exhibitions criticised and books reviewed. We moved 
from Putney, first back to Sloane Street; and then 
to a house in Thistle Grove, now Drayton Gardens, 
Brompton. In Thistle Grove, nearly pi to our 
house, lived a family by the name of Bloxam, the 
head of which was a wine merchant, who was the 
son-in-law of Mr. ‘Thomas Roberts, a then well-known 
solicitor in Spring Gardens, with whom T had been for 
# long time on terms of intimate friendship. Some 
time in 1868 Mr. Bloxam, whom we frequently visited, 
and who, with his wife and sister, as frequently visited 
us, began to tell me of a lawsuit which might be soon 
expected to come on, and which would make, he thought, 
a considerable stir in the public mind. A claimant to 
the ancient Baronetey of Tichborne, so he informed me, 
had arrived from Australia, where, at a place called 
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chapel, butcher, and that he was Roger Charles Doughty 
Tichborne, son and heir of Sir James Tichborne, Baronet, 
who—Roger—was born in 1529, partially educated in 
France and at Stonyhurst College; who sailed for 
Valparaiso, South America, in 1853, and who left 
Rio de Janeiro in the Bella, which foundered at sea in 
1854. I knew Mr. Bloxam very well, and I had 
at no time any reason to doubt his candour and 
integrity. That which I subsequently saw of the 
Claimant I shall relate in its proper place. 
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hie sg sa still in 1868-69 T was constantly at the 
‘8, ge lly in the company of Watts Pnillips, 
artist, satirical essayist, and dramatist. A gifted and 
most versatile man was poor Watts, much admired and 
jated by many friends; but, as T have always 
ht, eruelly and ungratefully paced and neglected 
‘the great body of the public. He had been a pupil of 
Oruikshank, as I have mentioned ; but the ont- 
come of his artistie capacity did not extend beyond his 
making a number of facetious drawings for Piogenes— 
in which he ulso wrote “Thoughts in Tatters, by the 
d Philosopher"—and for other comic publica- 
tions ; and perhaps the flower of his graphic talent is to 
be found in his pen-and-ink sketches, with which he 
adorned, almost to exuberance, his letters to his friends. 
His dramas were singularly powerful and compactly 
constructed ; and strangely enough, although he resided 
for a long time in Paris, he did not, as far as I am 
aware, borrow any of his plots or characters from the 
French. Had he lived in these golden days for play- 
i meat he been the contemporary of the Pettitts, 
the Pineros, the Simses, and the Henry Arthur Joneses, 
Watts Phillips could have made thousands of pounds 
from such dramas as The Dead Heart, Camilla's Husband, 
The Huguenot Captain, Paper Wings, and On the Jury, 
As it was, his labours brought him little beyond bare 
bread and cheese. He wus one of the last of the old 
race of dramatists, who were accustomed to sell their 
plays to a manager “out and out.” 

The end of it was that poor Watts went, financially, 
all to pieces. He had never enjoyed good health, and 
he died, quite worn out, carly in the ‘seventies. He 
was an eccentric, rather difficult to get on with—the 
same thing has been said, I apprehend, more than 
onee, about myself—but I loved the man dearly, and 
mourned his loss as that of one of the friends and 
colleagues of my youth, at a period when my own 
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af Hatton’s entertaining volume, which 1 hope that 
Mr. John Lawrence Toole is now engaged in writing. 

Tn the early autumn of 1869 I took, as usual, my 
four weeks’ holiday at Homburg; and experienced the 
usual upsand downs, culminating in my having to get a 
cheque on London cashed in order to be able to return 
home. T found at the Hétel de Russie at Frankfort the 
late Mr. Lionel Lawson, who had some interest in 
the then juvenile Gaiety Theatre, Strand. The Gaiety 
is built. partially on the site of Exeter ‘Change, a small 
and gloomy areade, constructed by the late Marquis of 
Exeter, the owner of the freehold, with the idea of 
reviving the glories of the old Exeter Change, It was 
fall of commodious shops; but the public declined to 
patronise it, and the walls of Exeter Change were, 
like those of Balelutha, generally desolate, I mind 
the place well, since Mr. Pond, the advertising agent, 
and I had a small house and office there, where we 
published a comic journal, called Punchinello. Exeter 
‘Change having come, as a thoroughfare for pedestrians, 
wholly to grief, its site was utilised for a large build- 
ing, called ‘The Strand Music Hall, which speedily, 
notwithstanding its most commanding situation, was, 
a % commercial speculation, wholly disastrous, It 
was demolished, and in its stead arose the present 
elegant and popular Gaiety Theatre. 

With Mr. Lionel Lawson there came Mr. John 
Hollingshead, who was the lessee and manager at the 
Gaiety ; and one afternoon “ Honest John,” who had 
been an ally of mine for many years, proposed that I 
should write a burlesque to be eats ab the sommhe 
Christmas. He had got, he said, a capital idea for such 
a piece. “ What do you think,” he asked, “of Wat 
Tyler? ‘Taxes, you know, and all that kind of thing. 
People always like to listen to digs given at the taxes.” 
At once I hailed the proposal; and simultaneously 
settled in my mind—from the slang analogue for a hat, 
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and vivacious, and sang to admiration a parody of 
* Com’ & gentit,” from Dow Pasquale. A ver: Aten 
singer—Miss Constance Loseby—was Mrs. 'I'yler; and 
‘Wat Tyler, who was shockingly henpecked, was played 
with his accustomed drollery by Mr. Toole. 1 think, 
too, that pretty lady named Rose Coghlan was in the 
cast. I am gratified to say that I never witnessed 
a performance oF Wat Tyler, John Hollingshead paid 
me handsomely for the piece, of which he was really the 
inventor; and I received in addition, during several 
weeks, substantial royalties on the sale of the book 
of the words. Such was my last experiment in dramatic 
authorship. 
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M. de Fonvielle succeeded in escaping from the house, 
raising eries of “ Murder.” 


is, then, was the weighty affair of which I ofan, 


commissioned to follow the judicial unravelling before 
the Hawtle Cour de Justice. At Tours 1 found two 
colleagues representing important English newspapers 
—my old friend ‘Antoaid allenga of the Tinea, 28 
Mr. Frederick Boyle of the Standard. ‘There was, 
besides, a host of French journalists; and we Britons 
availed ourselves of the advice given to us by a friendly 
Commissary of Police, to visit the court on the 
Sunday before the trial, and nail our professional 
cards in the particular parts of the tribune reserved 
for the press which we desired to occupy. The 
counsel was sugacious; for the rush for seats the next 
morning was tremendous; but our French conjréres, 
although somewhat grudgingly admitting that pos- 
session was nine-tenths of the law, did not molest 
us during the many days the trial lasted. I can 
scarcely say, however, that they were oppressively 
polite to us. 

The scene in the High Court of Justice the next 
morning was an imposing one; the Judges in scarlet 
and ermine were ranged at a long table of quadrant 
form on a high platform; and at one extremity of the 
table was the grefler, and at the other the Public 
Prosecutor, both in scarlet robes. To the right of the 
last-named functionary was the dock, a railed-off space 
furnished with a comfortable easy-chair; and to this 
area was conducted, shortly after the court had been 
formally opened, the distinguished prisoner. 

‘The first time that Napoleon the Great ever saw 
Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, he described him in a 
letter to his brother Joseph as we faurcau. Prince 
Pierre Bonay would have passed very well for a 
foreador, le would, I should say, physically, have 
been altogether at home in a bull-ring at Seville ; 
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the left cheek ; and at the same time the Prince declared 
that he saw the shorter of his two visitors, M. de 
Fonvielle, draw a pistol from his pocket and endeavour 
to cock it; whereupon, drawing a revolver which he 
carried habitually in his own pocket, he fired on the tall 
young man, Victor Noir, who immediately rushed from 
the aj ent; while M. de Fonvielle secreted himself 
behind an arm-chair, whence he aimed his pistol at the 
Prince, who returned the compliment by another shot, 
which, however, did not reach its mark. One of the 
counsel for the parfie civile, who, without regard to 
Prinee Pierre's indictment for murder, was seeking 
damages against him on behalf of the family of Victor 
Noir, was Maitre Charles Thomas Floquet, then an 
advocate about forty years of age, who had attained 
some notoriety by shouting, “ Vive fa Pologne, Mon- 
sien!” on the occasion of the Tsar Alexander II. 
visiting the Paris Palais de Justice. He was practic- 
ally the real prosecutor; the law officers of the Crown 
showing, if not an actual prepossession in favour of 
the prisoner, considerable apathy in pressing the case 
against him. 

‘The trial lasted several days, and was enlivened by 
moré than one humorous incident. Laughter is not 

erally a distinctive feature of a trial for murder ; yet 
the Hig h Court of Justice at Tours, during the examina~ 
tion-in-chief of M. Ulric de Fonvielle, was more than 
once convulsed with merriment. Neither the counsel 
for the prosecution, nor the advocate for the defence, 
nor the jury, nor M. Ulric de Fonvielle himself was 
uble to obtain or suggest a satisfactory explanation of 
why M. Fonvielle had failed to get his revolver 
out of its leathern case and adjast the trigger so as to 
fire on Pierre Bonaparte. The journalist pleaded that 
he had done his best; but Fate seemed to have been 
against him. The unlucky revolver and case were 
handed up to tho bench; and the Prosident, having 
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to hold his tongue, the chief Jaw officer of the Crown 
eventually rose and demanded that the perturbator 
should be brought to the foot of the court to be 
punished for contempt. We English journalists 
thought that all kinds of dreadful things were about 
to be done to M. de Fonvielle; but to our pleased 
surprise the Prosident, M. Glandaz, did not sen- 
tence him to imprisonment, but after bestowing on him 
saves paternal reproof for uttering a cry which was 

lien to. modern French manners, fined him in a 
moderate sum for bis malfeasance, 

I should have said that when Prince Pierre heard 
the first shout of “4 mort /” “4 mort!” he snatched 
up his red morocco pocket-book, and with a ver} 
agitated expression of countenance, fairly made a bolt 
for it into the room behind the dock, closely followed 
i the officer of gendarmerie who had him in charge. 

ow, as to the personal courage of this typically Corsican 
| eapeeee there could not exist the slightest loubt, He 
braved death time and again; only I suspect that 
he was under the impression that M. de Fonvielle and 
his friends were bent on storming the dock, and teari 
him to pieces; and when a man thinks that he ts 
within measurable distance of actual dismemberment, 
is he to be blamed for showing his exasperated foes 
a clean pair of heels ? 

D x still was the third incident in a trial which, 
as I shall presently endeayour to show, was funda- 
mentally a farce, At a late stage of the proceedin, 
the advocate for the parfie civile, who, as I have Sate 
suid, wax doing his best to press home the case 
hah the Prince, called as a witness M. Henri 

ort. The ex-contributor to the Figaro, ox-editor 
of the Lanterne, and then rédacteur-en-chef of La Mar- 
seillaise, was undergoing a term of imprisonment at 
St. Pélage for a violent attack on the Emperor and 
the Imperial régime; and a murmur of excitement ran 


n* 
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woke up. The Public Prosecutor, however, found 
that he could make nothing, sleeping or waking, of 
Henri Rochefort, whom, among fresh cachinnations on 
Fyn the publie, he sternly bade to stand down. 
As fort was being conducted out of court the 
occupants of the front row of the press-tribune availed 
themselves of the opportunity to press the hand of 
the terrible satirist; and then the question was asked 
how he had come down from Paris. “ First-class coupé 
between two gendarmes,” he replied. “ The coupé quite 
complimentary. Merci dw compliment.” 

HN few more witnesses were heard, including a 
dark-complexioned, burly-looking gentleman, M. Pant 
de Cussagnac, who incidentally remarked that he was 
extremely devoted to the Prince. His evidence, how- 
ever, could throw no kind of light on the manner in 
which poor Victor Noir came by his death ; and shortly 
after Mw de Cassagnac’s dismissal from the witness-box 
the President summed up fully, and, as thought, very 
fairly to both parties. Then there was an interval for 
luncheon; the prisoner was taken away; the judges 
left the bench; and the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. A whole hour elapsed before they came into 
court again. “ Que diadle!” exclaimed my next neigh- 
bour, a Parisian feuil/etonnisie, “ what are the maches 
waiting for? Wadn't they made up their minds before 
they entered the box?” “Not so,” replied an 
equally satirical gentleman of the press, his neighbour, 
“They are waiting for the verdict to be telegraphed 
from Paris " 

At length, however, you heard that tramping 
of the soles of boots which I ulways pasties to be 
peculiarly characteristic of a jury entering or leaving 
the peed Of course, the idea is 4 nonsensical one ; 
ee be it as it may, I always fancy that the 
footsteps of jurymen, who obviously get their boots 
from all kinds of makers, have a sound of their 
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seized his hand, plucked at the skirts of his coat, 
and exchanged downright effusive embraces with him. 
He was well out of it ! 

After the fall of the Second Empire, which brought 
with it the withdrawal of his own pension, Prince 
Pierre, I am afraid, fell for a time on evil days. At 
all events, IT have before me a highly-glazed card, 
bearing the inseription, ‘‘ Princesse Pierre Bonaparte : 
Robes.” Now I have reason to believe that the plucky 
Princess, the militant Corsican gentleman’s wife, kept 
the ex-Imperial pot boiling by carrying on the business 
of a dressmaker somewhere in New Bond Street. 
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We needed, of course, a professionally military war 
dent to do the iting; and the Times 
had ly secured the services of a dashing and 
very clever Guardsman, Colonel, or Captain “ Kit” 
Pemberton, who had previously distinguished himself 
in literature by a vivacious novel of military life, of 
the “Digby Grand” type, which he published under the 
nom de guerre of “Leo.” But in those days military 
gentlemen who could write with ease were not very 
easy to find; and it was even more difficult to light 
on officers who possessed any marked attainments 
as linguists. In this last respect it seems to me 
that the valiant warriors who fought under Wellington 
in the Peninsula, and under other prominent com- 
manders in the Two Sicilies, were much better qualified 
than are the officers of the present generation, 
Of course, I know what of late years has been done 
in this direction by the course of linguistic studies 
pursued at the Royal Staff College. Our contem- 
rary Sons of Mars often “take up” Russian, and, 
‘or aught L know, Arabic and Hindustani. But from 
the page of the century to the crowning victory of 
Waterloo the candidate for a commission in the British 
Army was not vexed by any literary or scientific 
examination. A young fellow of sixteen or seventeen 
who desired to obtain an ensigncy in the Line had only, 
under the dear old purchase system, to pay four hundred 
and fifty pounds into Messrs. Cox and Greenwood’s, 
and, after a very brief delay, if the medical board 
certified that he was physically “ fit,” and his parents 
or guardians, or his parish clergyman, had vouched for 
the respectability of his moral character, he was duly 
ae as an ensign, say in the 150th Foot, joined 
is regiment, and, naturally, fought as the eubs of 
the British lion always fight. 
This was, perhaps, a rough-and-ready method of 
manufacturing officers, Still have I known, in my 
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was a smile that might be, and was, taken as equivalent 
to a douche of the very coldest cold water. “the only 
concession which he would make was that foreign corre- 
spondents would not be molested so long as they kept 
with the rear of the Imperial army; and to this he added, 
with another significant smile, that they might from time 
to time be furnished with trustworthy information of 
what was going on ab the front:—which information 
would be judiciously conveyed to them by the proper 
authorities. 


As an old journalistic hand I was able to estimate in 
advance the probable value of such judicious information. 
‘There was a dear old gentleman at the Ministry of the 
Interior, the ete a ae cep 

i : itehell. M. Mitchell pére 
opengl the Press Department at the Ministr 
and after Thad been introduced to him by his son, the 
courteous anxiety which he displayed to furnish me from 
day to day with “ trustworthy information ” was almost 
overwhelming ; but I feared the Greeks and the gifts 
they brought, and did not trouble Mr. Mitchell, senior, 
much. I failed to see the good, as the French proverbial 
locution puts it, of seeking for noon at fourteen o'clock. 

Paris during the few days that I remained there was 
in the strangest of conditions. ‘The mass of the popula- 
tion were most undoubtedly enthusiastically in favour of 
the war; and in society = were freely told that the 

uiding spirit in provoking hostilities between the 
Napoleon and King William of Prussia had 
been the Empress Eugénie, and that she had trium- 
phantly spoken of the struggle which was imminent as 
“ Ma guerre.” Ut would have been far better for her- 
self, her husband, and her son if she had not Peer 
—if she did instigate—the war which ushered in 
Vannée terrible. 

The streets of the capital on the 23rd of July were 

thickly placarded with copies of an Imperial proclamation 
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as what I may call “outdoor charwomen” in summer 
weather —was Rappeoting with evidently affectionate 
interest the several squadrons of Cuirassiers. She 
waved aloft her broom in patriotic approbation; where- 
peu the colonel in command brought his drawn 

to the salute. When the regiment had passed, 
the old lady with the broom uttered a sigh of gratified 
relief. She took a pinch of snuff and offered me one; 
saying, at the same time: “J'ai toujours aimé la grosse 
eavalerie,” 


Yet another curious and pathetic sign of the times 

was the strong manifestation of religious feeli 

the female population of Paris. Every ch 

in the great city, from Notre Dame to St. Germain- 
des-Prés, from the Madeleine to St. Philippe-du- 
Roule, was thronged from matins to vespers by women 
of every class, not so much for the purpose of attending 
the services as for that of burning votive tapers to 
the Virgin and to their favourite saints, while the 
Dames dela Holle, after kindling their candles at their 
favourite church of St. Eustache, used to lie in wait 
for regiments on the march, and press sausages and 
fruit and packets of tobacco on the soldiers. 

T repeat that for a time the war with Germany 
was a thoroughly popular one. Had not millions of 
French mts voted “Oui” in response to the 

ion asked at the plebiscitum of May, 1869, to 
ascertain whether the entire French people were con- 
tent with the Imperial rule or not? Had not 
Marshal Lebonf declired that the equipment of 
the French soldier was altogether complete and perfect 
to the last button of the last gaiter? Had not the 
Prime Minister, M. Bmile Ollivier, announced in the 

islative Chamber that he entered on the war with 
a light heart? And, finally, was not the second in 
command of the Imperial Legions to be Marshal 
MacMahon, the hero of Magenta and Solferino? So 


ba 
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awhile to be Puneet at it, when I learned that the 
inhabitants of Metz were desperately afraid of har- 
bouring Prussian spies, with whom the town was said 
to be infested. Luckily for the contingent of English 
ep eorig I happened to know M. Pietri, whom I 

met in Algeria, and who had shown me much 
bray so I referred the landlord of oe. peinolpel 
hotel first to the police, and next to the Emperor's 
private secretary, ‘These references, together with the 
exhibition of our passports, soon satisfied the landlord, 
who provided fairly comfortable accommodation for at 
Jeast three of our number, while to me he obligingly 
gave up his wife's own pretty little private Fate 
which an agile pesabesne very soon converted into 
a bedroom. 


Tremember that sleeping apartment well, through 
the circumstance that my next-door neighbour was 
a corpulent French Colonel of Artillery, who, while 
apatog hia toilette in the morning, used to troll out a 

burden of which was “Vive la gloire! Vive 
la ¢ la gloire de la Prance et des sper) Li 
must own that this martial ditty became, after four or 
five days, somewhat wearisome in its monotony; but 
one morning, when the news had arrived of the first 
reverses which the French arms had sustained on the 
German frontier, the colonel’s refrain was whimsically 
varied, He got through the first verse very neatly, 
but he broke down over the “ glory” burden; and after 
ejaculating “de diable la glowre! Je me fiche pas mal 
de fa gloire,” subsided into moody silence. He came 
out, however, very strong that evening at the absinthe 
hour at a tuble in the hotel garden, aajoinng the table 
where the English press representatives were accus- 
tomed to meet. He was especially hot in denouncing 
Prussian spies to the corpulent staff officers, his 
friends; and loudly expressed his determination, if any 
such gredins were brought before him within the limits 
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He heard our story with a succession of deprecatory 
shrugs of the shoulders, alternated with conciliatory 
smiles, “IT know very well, gentlemen,” he said at 
length, “that you are no more Prassian spies than I am 
one; mais que voulez-vous?—les temps sont si dure. 
T have the highest respect for the intelligence and 
the integrity of the English Press. 1 served in the 
Crimea, and bad the honour to know Monsicur 
Rousselle. Mais gue voulez-vous? I want to let every- 
body out. Jai envie de reldcher ce pauvre M.—" 
He was alluding to the gentleman with the Scotch 
name, which T forget. “Captain,” he continued, 
turning to a young and handsome eiedeeny 
“supposing you step over to the Commandant de 
Place, and ask him to sanction the liberation of 


M. ——, and M. Oshic.” To my amazement, the 
young and d-looking aide-de-camp folded his 
arms and said: “Won Général, 1 refuse respectfully, 


but categorically, to submit to your order. When. 
ever IT wait on the Commandant de Place he 
treats me as fe dernier des derniers. 11 menace de me 
Aanqner & le porte; il wappelle chenapan. 1 am 
willing d'aller aw few, and to die for the Emperor ; 
but to the Commandant de Place I will not go.” 
Surely the recalcitrant aide-de-camp must have been 
the General's nephew ; or he would never have ventured 
to ipo the orders of his superior officer. Again 
the Grand Prévot shrugged his shoulders; but his smiles 
grew more frequent, and at length he said, “1 think, 
nay, Tam sure, that I have the power to liberate 
these two gentlemen. The Seotch one was certainly 
a little imprudent; but Monsieur Oshie has evidently 
been the victim of excessive zeal on the part of the 
gendarnerie.” So Mr. J. A. O'Shea, alias “ Oshie,” was 
at once set at liberty; and the General signed an order 
for the immediate enlargement of the Scotch journalist, 
much to the disgust of the two gerdarmes, who would 
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ALMikof Hystoios— My Narrow Eieapo Inge Bat o 
ver forget the remaining weeks of that 
ust. Lord Lyons was British Ambassa- 
and showed me his usual kind hospitality; but even 
ordinarily tranquil hotel in the Tue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré was, as the month wore on, the scene of 
ever-increasing anxiety and perturbation. Queen's 
messengers were continually coming and going ; and the 
Chancery was thronged all day by English residents in 
Paris who wished to leave their plate and jewels in the 
vaulis of the Embassy, There was a universal feeling 
that the city would be besieged. Strasburg was being 
bombarded by the Germans; and on the 2nd September 
eame the final collapse of Sedan, so graphically de- 
scribed in the Daily News by my admirable colleague, 
Archibald Forbes, 
But <a a5 uorentall hebapezote ‘Throughout 
August, supplies o: in and live stock were pouti 
into Paria ead in the Bois de Boulogne rroreree 
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was worth, and he went away rejoicing. Whether it 
did him any good, I know not. 

‘The acuteness of the Prussian eats did not 
abate one jot. The papers were full of the most 
ridiculous stories detailing the discovery, and in 
many cases the arrest, of alleged secret ts of 
Bismarck. One gobemouche wrote to the we to 
say that while waiting at a éureaw de correspondance, 
he had seen enter an omnibus an individual dressed 
in the of a Sister of Charity, but as the 
indivi raised her robe to mount the step, there 
was plainly discernible beneath, the extremities of 
tightly-strapped blue trousers with gold braid, and 
spurs. Obviously, according to the dadawid, the seem- 
ing Sister of Charity was a Prussian spy in disguise ; 

zh why a spy should wear trousers with gold 
lace down the seams, and spurs, puzzles my com- 
prehension. Another story, as preposterous, was to 
the effect that the Hanoverian Legion who had entered 
the service of France, not -beeause they were disloyal 
Germans, but because they preferred their own king 
to His Prussian Majesty, were, fo a man, Prussian 












spies. 
Concurrently, however, with these myths, eame a 
number of incidents more momentous; they were tragic, 
A valiant Marshal of France, full of years and glory, 
was brutally maltreated by the mob on the esplanade 
at Vincennes, on the ground that he was an eapion 
Proesien = and « more than half-crazy German, who 
had formerly been a lieutenant in the Prussian army, 
and who had bubbled some ailly political rubbish 
at a brasserie, was positively tried by a court-martial 
and shot as a spy, in one of the courtyards of the 
Boole Militaire. “Long . said that 
the character of his of 
traits of the ti 
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hurts he gave me have not thoroughly healed, even to 
this day. 

T found one protector, however, in the shape of a 
linge fellow from the a%atfoir—a slaughter-man, who 
was only locked up for being drunk and disorderly, 
and who, fortunately for me, having slept off his 
debauch, woke and shielded me with his powerful body ; 
telling ey assailants that they were a “fax de goewr 
ef de gredins.” About four in the morning T was taken 
to the Central Police Station, somewhere near the 
Bourse; and the sergeuts de ville who had me in cus- 
tody said that they had not the slightest idea of the 
crime of which TE had been accused. The Central 
Station was full of police officers: each couple haying 
in charge their particular prisoner or prisoners; and 
here I remained, without bite or sup, until eight in 
the morning, when I was taken to the office of the Com- 
missary of Police in whose district the Café du Helder 
was situated. As I entered this magistrate’s office 
there were leaving it a couple of Frenchmen, one of 
whom, from the thickness and blackness of his beard, L 
thought that I recognised as one of the excited crowd 
at the café. Te looked at me narrowly, and T looked 
at hin; and without exchanging a word, he and his 
friend departed. Doleful as were the straits in which 
T found myself, [ could not help recalling that strangest 
of jingles in the *‘ Devil’s Walk "— 

“He pased through Tottenham Court Road, 
Kither by chanco or by whim ; 
And there he saw Brothers the prophet, 
And Brothers the prophet saw him." 





1 was kept waiting exactly one hour; and at the 

expiration of that time the Commissary emerged from 

his private room, and informed me that I was accused 

of having held, the previous evening, certain propos 

injuriewx & la Prance; and that I was, moreover, sus- 

pected of being a Prussian spy. I asked who were 
§ 
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the structure in which I was to be confined. We 
through divers dark corridors, and emerged at 
into a spacious hall with a very high roof, 
and with spiral iron staireases at intervals leading 
to at least three tiers of cells. Presently, 1 was 
ranged with a number of other real, or imputed, male- 
factors, in a long row; but the inspecting officer, con- 
sulting a memorandum book, dir tela warder to bring 
out “the man in the white waistcoat.” Twas taken to 
the grefe, an office where my designation, Christian and 
surnames, my place of birth, my profession, my age, 
and at civil generally, were all entered in a huge EGE 
and then the inspecting officer, a grey-headed gentle- 
man in plain clothes, summoned me into his private 
room. 
He was courtesy itself—as courteous as General de 
Saint Sauveur had been at Metz: observing that there 
must be some mistake in my case; and that after a day 
or two I should probably be summoned before the juge 
d’instruction, aad the affair would be cleared up. Had 
T any political enemies in Paris, he asked. I replied 
that I was not aware of having done anything to 
acquire any enemies at all, either at home or abroad, 
Oailly enongh, the refrain to all his questions and 
remarks was identical with that with which we had been 
favoured by the Grand Prévo? at Met: “There was,” 
he said, “we facheux état de choses; et le temps étaient 
trés durs. 1am,” he continued, “ myself only here pro- 
visionally ; Lam the director of the female penitentiary 
of Saint Lazare—a nice quiet place, where discipline is 
admirably maintained by those good nuns fey Sours 
Grises ; and where, although there is a break-out now and 
again among the younger prisoners, one may say that, 
as a rule, you never hear one word free louder th 
another. But the Director of the Depbt is 
have been sent for temporarily to fill his p 
Senemes et mes enfants sout ta-bas qui ple 
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pipe?” he asked. “T should like one,” I replied, 
“dearly.” He produced an old, blackened, short, 
pipe, and, serewed up in paper, some of the 
strongest caporal tobacco—it is stronger than our “ eg 
—that I ever tasted. “Smoke,” he said; “it will do 
you good.” 1 sat down on the bed; and after a few 
whifis, he continued, still gruffly, “Can I do anything 
for you?” Yes, thank Heaven! he could. The 
fanatical fairy, Nicotine, had suggested to me a happy 
thought. I had my card-case about me. The porfe- 
elefe gaye me a pencil; and I hastily scribbled on the 
of a visiting card these few words in French, 
“Lord Lyons, British Embassy. In prison, Prefecture 
of Police, Prussian spy. Please get me out.” T 
handed the card, together with a gold louis, to the 
gaoler, saying, “ Will poe promise me to have this curd 
conveyed to the British Embassy ? ‘The napoleon is for 
the messenger." He looked at me very fixedly; took 
the card, and replied, “ Zenez, mon bourgeois, 1 am an 
old soldier: after eight campaigns one does not go 
about fatsant des cockonneries. Sein card shall be at 
the Embassy in twenty minutes; and I won't take a 
fiard for it;” whereupon he threw the piece of gold 
on the bed; left the cell; and locked me up, very 
securely indeed. 

Tt was now eleven. Precisely at a quarter to 
twelve, the “Judas” trap, or inspection-hole, in the 
door of the cell was metie and through the aperture 1 
discerned the rugged fuce of the veteran of eight cam- 
paisns. * There is an English captain,” he said, “ who 
jas come to see you.” He unlocked the door; led 
me down one of the spiral staircases, und guided 
me, not towards the yrafe, but through seemingly 
endless corridors and bureaux, and up aa down stair- 
eases, to the private cabinet of the Prefect of Police 
himself; and with him was one of the secretaries of 
the Embassy, Mr. De Saumarez. The Prefect was 
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week in bed; but T had pleat of friends who came up 


to condole with me and club their dinners with me. 

But please to mark this. It was about noon when 
T left. the cabinet of the Préfecture de Poliee—noon on 
Sunday, the Fourth of September. At one o'clock 
the Revolution had broken out. Before nightfall the 
Second Empire was dead. At two o'clock the mob 
raided the Préfecture de Police; but the Profect 
escaped their fury by flying through the garden, in 
the wall of which there was w door. Had the 
pas an pein inflamed equally with loathin, 
for Napoleon IL. and hatred of the Prussians, found 
me in my cell, and registered at the gree us being 
incarcerated as u person suspected of being a spy, they 
would most assuredly have butchered me. 

One droll incident marked the close of a drama 
which to me, since midnight on the third, had 
scarcely been of a festive nature, Prom my bed, 
where the next morning I was tossing and tumbling 
about in agony, there was visible a portion of the 
fagade of the Grand Opera, which in 1870 bore the 
inseription in large gilt letters “ Académie Impériale 
de Musique;"’ and I could see, perched very hig 
a workman, who was busily employed in  scarping 
and digging out the word “ Impériale,” and substi- 
tuting for it “ Nationale.” The change hud been 
decreed by that Provisional Government, the members 
of which were somewhat unhandsomely defined by 
Prince Bismarck as the “gentlemen of the pavement.” 

The German hosts were closing up; and every duy 
the Parisians expected to hear of the Prussian outposts 
being visible at the suburbs. All kinds of wild tales 
- were in circulation touching that notable trooper, the 

Prussian Uhlan. He was described as riding about 
quite alone, with his long lance, to the spear-end of 
which was attached a white pennant resembling, so 
the irritated Frenchman called it, wa smouchoir sale. 
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or more before I could receive remittances from 
England. The landlord seratched his bead, and looked 
Pecan “But the luggage?” he said. “ Monsieur 
no dagages.” 1 explained that my luggage had 
been laid under un embargo at the Paris terminus. 
The landlord ecogitated for a while; and then went to 
consult his wife. He speedily returned ; and said that 
of course T could remain as a guest at his hotel until 
remitlances arrived; but would I be so very good as to 
oblige him by speaking a little English to his wife. 
introduced me to the landlady, a plump, buxom 

age, who, after the exchange of a few phrases, 
expressed her belief that I was tout ce qu'il y-acait de 


plus oy ane Her own English, by the way, was 
rather feeble. u 


I did not spend an altogether agreeable ten days 
at Geneva. ‘The hotel table d'Adte was a very good one, 
and the morning café au Jail delicious; the honey was 
most delectable. I drank nothing but vin ordinaire, 
which was dear, and not nice. Vevey cigars are ex- 
tremely cheap, but I very soon came to the end 
of my few francs in purchasing these inexpensive 
s ake Finally the climax of my catastrophe was 
reached—as the Western farmer remarked when the 
caterpillars succeeded the Colorado beetles and the 
Hessian flies—by a cruel attack of toothache. The 
neighbourhood of a snow-capped mountain always 
pe me toothache; and ec Mont Blane 

something to do with my mal de deuly. 1 
wanted some creosote badly; but I had not a coin 
available for the Poa of any medicament what- 
soever. However, I screwed my courage to the stick- 
ing-point; and, entering a druggist’s shop described 
as & Pharmacie Anglaise, 1 candidly told « decidedly 
British individual behind the counter how I was 
situated, and what I wanted. He simply dite his 
hands in his pockets and burst into a he i 
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modern Italy is aware that behind St. Peter’s Chair 
there is a “Black Pope”—the General of the Jesuits. 
Nine-tenths of the citizens of Rome were enthu- 
siastically in favour of nnion with Italy; even in the 
Leonine City fifteen thousand inhabitants voted for 
union, but the Pope behind St. Peter’s Chair, vaguely 
eosin M. Rouher's memorable “ Jamais /” said 
" No.” 





T call the assumed utterance vague, because the 
Jesuits, all astute and ruséy as are the chiefs of that 
wonderful organisation, could only have indulged in a 
dimly speculative hope that something might turn up 
to lead the European Powers to oppose even by force 
the complete unification of Italy. There was the 
chance of the Republican régime being overturned in 
France, and of Monarchy being restored, either in the 
person of the Prince Imperial, the Comte de Paris, or 
the Comte de Chambord. There was the chance of an 
alliance between Catholic Spain, Portugal, and Austria, 
and even semi-Protestant Germany, to prevent the con- 
solidation of the Kingdom of Italy. Thus, founding 
their rile merely on chance, the advisers of the Pope 
said “ No.’ On the 15th September the Italians 
oecupied Civita Vecchia without resistance; and on the 
17th General Cadorna, at the head of the Italian Army, 
crossed the ‘Tiber at Casale. He at once sent flags of 
truce to General Kanzler, the Commander of the 
Papal Zonaves; but that brave, if wrong-headed, 
German-Swiss refused to surrender the city. On the 
19th the Pope wrote to General Kanzler, directing 
that a merely formal defence should be made, and 
that bloodshed should be avoided. But the Com- 
mander of the Zouaves apparently thought it indis- 

sable that a little gore should be spilt, for the 
feacne of the Vatican, and his own temporary glorifica- 
tion. It did not seem to strike him that the odds 
were enormonsly and hopelessly against him; and that 
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My other pleasant companion was good old Mr. 
‘Thomas Cook, the founder of Cook’s Tourist Agency : 
an institution which, in my humble opinion, has done 
within the last thirty years an immensity of moral and 
social good. ‘The organisation has opened ia not only 
to the London middle-class Cockney but to the remotest, 
provincial, countries and cities which, but for the “ per- 
sonally condacted” tour, he would never have dreamt 
of visiting. The devout have been able, by means of 
Cook, to make pilgrimages in the Holy Land; the 
humble student of archwology has had Italy and Egypt 
thrown open to him; and Cook at present vacate 
the whole civilised world. I do not know when the 
agency, on very humble lines, was first established ; but 
T first became aware of Mr. ‘Thomas Cook in 1865, 
at Venice, to which he had “personally conducted” 
a troop of about fifty tourists, male and female. [ 
was taking my wife over the Ducal Palace; and in 
the cell, traditionally pointed out as the dungeon of 
Marino Faliero, 1 found, among a number of eager 
sight-seers, a gentleman whom t had known twenty 
years previously as the box book-keeper at the Prin- 
cess's Theatre. 

“Rather surprised,” he remarked, after mutual 
| Seon “to meet me here, eh?” “I should not 

surprised,” I replied, “to meet a box book-keeper 
anywhere, or to see him do anything.” “Ah,” he 
rejoined, “you have got the old prejudices against 
onr class; you're thinking of W. R. Copeland, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, who used 
to say that he was the only manager in England who 
could boust of having thoroughly honest money-takers, 
but that they all built freehold houses out of salaries of 
fifteen shillings a week.” My ex-box book-keeper, 
however, was like Caesar's wife, altogether beyond sus- 
picion ; still I scarcely think that it would have occurred 
to him in his modest retirement at Walton-on-the-Naze 
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trovato, but I doubt its entire veracity; seeing that 
continental hotel-keepers who have made treaties 
with Cook's Agency always know when contingents 
of excursionists may be expected. 

‘To make an end of my experience of Cook, I may 
say, that when T was in Australia, one of his agents 

led on me at Sydney, to ask for some information 
with regard to New Zealand, to which fair country he 
proposed to organise excursions from India; and again, 
so soon as T arrived in Calcutta, Cook’s agent met 
me on the steamer in the Higli, found an English- 
speaking éabo0, or body-servant, for me, and procured 
me a series of railway tickets for a progress through 
the Three Presidencies. 

All this, T am perfectly aware, is a digression, 
but oceasional digressions are inevitable in a work 
of this nature. T have never kept a continuous diary ; 
and it is impossible to pitas i everything in exact 
sequence; consequently when a name of an individual to 
whom some public interest attaches recurs to me, T tell 
my readers what I know about him. Farewell, Mr. 

jomas Cook, now defunct! If there ever was o 
public benefactor you were one. T have never joined a 
* personally-conducted ” tour; but when T pr abroad 
I always provide myself with Cook's railway tickets, 
which save you a large amount of trouble; and, more- 
over, Cook's money-changing offices give you, as a rule, 
much better exchange than you can obtain at the local 
bureau de change. 

Exeiting, but wholly pacific, weeks did T pass in 
Rome, after the entry of the Italian Army. Some of 
the Papal Zouaves had taken refuge in the nunnery of 
the Tvinita di Monte, where they were hospitably 
sheltered in the church by the good Sisters; but 
General Cadorna and his men had not the slightest 
animosity against these brave men, who, although they 
were in a certain sense mercenaries, had mostly fought 
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of my stay in Rome in 187) 
‘was most exciting; since, every day, from the Italian 
point of view, there was something to be enthusiastic 
and jubilant about. On the 22nd of September a mass 

ing was held in the Colosseum—whioh, thence- 


forty eminent citizens to form a junta, or Provisional 
Government, the President of this body, approved by 
General Cadorna, boing the Duke Gastani, On the 
30th, to the intense delight of the Romans, a 

tion from General Masi, the Commandant, 
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of the annual dotation of fifty thousand crowns, voted 
him by the Italian Parliament, nor has that dotation 
ever been accepted; and a fresh protest was made by 
Cardinal Antonelli when it was announced that on 
the arrival of Victor Emmanuel, his Majesty would 
occupy the whilom Papal palace of the Quirinal. 
after the arrival of La Marmora there was a 

wand review of the Italian army, in the Campo di 

arte, at which the lace shrieked themselves 
hearse with cries of a Italia! Viva Vittorio 
Emanuele, Ré cletto in Campidoglio;” but these exul- 
tant cries were, to my mind, altogether surpassed bj 
the utterance of a little Roman street-boy, aged, 
should say, about nine, When the horse artillery came 
trotting by, this brat, capering and scampering to kee 
pace with the horses, yelled “ Five la nostra artiglerial” 
—his artillery, forsooth ! But alter a few repetitions 
of the patriotic cry, habit was too strong for the 
urchin, and he concluded his antics by turning a 
rapid succession of “ cart-wheels.” 

Soon after this imposing spectacle, I was recalled to 
England. The siege of Paris was still in progress; the 
Franco-German war almost entirely absorbed public 
opinion; and beyond the fact that the Italians had 
entered Rome, and that Victor Emmanuel was liter- 
ally, as well as theoretically, elected king in the capital, 
the British publie did not care much about Roman 








It is not my business to be a moralist, and [I have 
studiously endeavoured, in the course of this book, to 
avoid bombasting my pages with reflections on the 

litical events Stith I have witnessed. But us I 
ppen to have a considerable infusion of Italian 
blood in my veins; as the language and the literature 
of Italy are us familiar to me as those of my own 
country; and as T once remarked, in the speech of my 


father’s language, at a banquet of the Italian Chamber 
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or to some other far remote spot. Finally, Napoleon 
was kept constantly alive to the facts that the Bour- 
bons were desperately unpopular in Paris; that the 
army were almost to a man enthusiastically favourable 
to him; that the judiciary and the bureaucracy were 
as willing to serve under Imperial as under Royal rule; 
and that, save in the South, the mass of the people, in 
spite of the repeated decimations of the Conscription, 
preferred his rule to that of the priest-ridden Bourbons, 
with their haughty emigrant aristocracy, and their 
swarms of Jesuit missionaries. This I hope is the 
last digression on which I shall venture. 


CHAPTER LL 
GOING TO LAW, AND TO BERLIN. 


+ ati ‘Har Bamaee Hh he Messy We ete Opssing ot 
hat 
gore Rl ‘Telacco and Beer Rymposiom—Ameng the 
rene Beicones a 


Tweet was ne to do in my old line of leader- 
writing directly I got back to London ; and the recent 
habeas which T had gathered both in France and 
land was of great service to me in my articles, Of 
ral events in England, requiring special narration, 
were but few. arly in 1871, I went, for the 
ay tag in my life, to law; quite unwittingly, but, 
strange to say, with a quite unexpected amount of 
suecess. One day, an old and dear friend, whose advice 
T have always ae and Benerally followed, came to 
me and said, “George, look here; you must bring an 
action for libel agamst the publishers of this book.” 
He handed me a little volume entitled “ Men of Letters 
Honestly Criticised,” the author of which was 
Mr, Hain Friswell. 1 turned to the article 
to myself, and found so many pages of ai magies 
“skimble-skamble,” which, although sufficiently ill- 
eared, did not strike me us being at all libellous from 
point of view. 
ve and in were Jpauandos » that L had 
squandered sums which I gained ; and 
that T hod ta cipestlly held up to odium as a seusa~ 
tional, foolish, and ungrammatical writer by the Salarday 
Review, and other influential journals. With 
the manner in which my income had been 
T am not aware that [ had been 
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So off we went to the offices of Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, in Ely Place, Holborn; where I was cordially 
received by Mr.—now, and worthily so, Sir—George 
Lewis, who said that there was something in the case, 
and that he would ut once issue a writ against Messrs, 
Hodder and Stoughton, a most respectable firm of 
iblishers, who certainly were not in the hubit of 
issuing libellous productions: — their commercial 
staple being theology. I may here mention that I 
long a acquamted with Mr, James Lain 
Friswell, a gentleman of about my own age, a most 
voluminous writer, and who is chiefly remembered by 
a work called “The Gentle Life,” a republication, [ 
believe, of certain essays which he wrote in the dear 
old Family Herald—that. joy to scores upon scores of 
thousands of innocent English households. “The 
Gentle Life” was an especial favourite with the 
lamented Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. 

Mr. Friswell was a lucid, and sometimes incisive, 
writer, and if his style was built on any model, it was, 
T should say, on that of Thackeray. When I first 
knew him, he had been an engraver on gold and silver 
plate, and was an assistant at Messrs, Storr and Morti- 
mer’s, in Regent Street. He had, at the same time, a 
decided capacity for literature, and gradually he drifted 
into that uncertain and delightful profession, Ou more 
than one occasion, I had been enabled to do him some 
slight service—in particular, having to yo abroad on 
some Daily Telegraph mission, while L was writing my 
weekly gossip in the J/wstrated London News, | made 
over my “Echoes” to him; and he wrote them, I have 
no doubt, in a very sprightly and amusing fashion for a 
good muny weeks, 

Tn the interval between the commencement of the 
litigation and the trial, 1 repeatedly puzzled myself us 
to what reason I could Possibly have given Mr. Priswell 
to bear me any ill-will. Itimately, two or three 
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and glass when T furnished my house in Guilford 

remembered that I owed him a hundred and 
fifty pounds, and that the debt was within a very few 
weeks of annihilation by the Statute of Limitations. 
Him also did I pay. On this followed even more 
irritating, though not pecuniarily afflictive, applica- 
tions from all sorts and conditions of people, mnteesty 
and sometimes bullying, me to lend them large or small 
sums of money. ackmailing had not then reached 
the dimensions of a fine art; or perhaps [ should have 
been the victim of a little chawlage. ‘These wretched 
Alamages so preyed upon my mind that, to relieve me, 
the Daily Telegraph sent me to Berlin to witness the 
opening of the German Parliament. 

The funetion was to me a deeply interesting one. 
The session was opened in the famous White Hall 
of the Schloss, I had the advantage of hearing 
a from Prince Bismarck. The delivery of the 
ex. icellor seemed to me extremely rapid; but, 
indifferent German scholar as I have always been, I 
could understand almost all he said. In particular did 
T notice the occasional shrillness of the Chancellor's 
voice, all the more remarkable from the massive frame 
of the orator. We had, of course, a resident correspon- 
dent in the Prussian capital, and, under his auspices, 
I saw a good deal of manners and customs in Berlin. 
Specially do I remember a Tabaks Collegium and Beer 
prepa of students of the University. Considerin, 
the amount of smoke from porcelain pipes by which 
was surrounded for four hours, I ee ee that 
on the following morning I did not find myself trans- 
formed into a kippered salmon or a Yarmouth bloater. 

As for the beer, which they drank incessantly, I may 
in passing say that I consider beer to be one of the 
most delictoux of beverages, but that I have never been 
able to drink it with impunity. The courteous Buracken, 
however, recognised, although they may have secretly 
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penniless, the loser paid his indebtedness by receiving a 
certain number of playful pats on the cheek from the 
winner. Their principal need was tobacco; and m’ 

friend and I had come provided with a good ‘stock 
both of tobacco for pipes, and cheap cigars, which were 
almost rapturously received when they were distributed, 
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in some mercantile or financial business in the 
City. Tt was edifying to watch his countenance at the 
recital of the news from Westminster Hall. First he 
turned very white, and then very blue. There was a 
refreshment buffet in the room ; and the investor hel; 
himself to two bumpers of sherry, remarking that that 
was probably all he should ever get for his investment. 
‘The generous vintage of Xeres brought at least some 
crimson to his cheeks, and made him look for the 
moment quite warm and comfortable. 

Presently the Claimant joined us. ‘The mysterious 
personage did not look in the least discomfited ; 
nor did his speech betray the slightest trace of 

itation. He spoke quietly, composedly, and even 
cheerfully; and commenting on some of the hostile 
evidence which had been adduced ‘inst him, 
chatted about “his brother officers,” and how he and 
they used to fish “our Hampshire waters.” A re- 
markable person, and the coollest of cards, anyhow! 
On the following day he was arrested and lodged in 
Cal ad to be tried for pexjury; and on the 9th of 
April he was indicted as Thomas Castro, alias Arthur 
Orton, for perjury and forgery; and his trial in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench before Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Justices Mellor and Lush, began on the 23rd of 
April. Up to the 27th of June, above a hundred 
witnesses had sworn that the Claimant was not Roger 
Tichborne, and about forty that he was Arthur Orton. 

But I was not to see him again—and then only 
once—for a very long time. Throughout 1872 I had 
been in painfully ailing health, and was sickening, so T 
had mournful reason to augur, for some great malady. 
T continued, however, to work with dogged persever- 
ance; and there is nothing to record touching the daily 
tale of bricks, which, in the way of leading articles, 
I had to lay. peer dragged itself out in 
physical pain and mental misery; and the New Year 
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Honour, “The founder of the Order,” replied Prince 
Louis aka “gave them to me when I was in my 
cradle.” ‘The founder of the Order was Napoleon the 
Great. 

But how difficult, nay, how almost impossible, it is 
to exclude droll images from the most solemn scenes, and 
banish irreverent thoughts from the mournfullest cogi- 
tations! I really was sorry for Napoleon IIT., who had 
been kind to me, whose career t had followed with 
abiding interest, and who, notwithstanding all the 
errors which he committed, did, in his time of 
supremacy, an immensity of good to the French people. 
It happened while the service was being performed 
that a colleague sitting next to me asked the name of 
the particular function of the Roman Church which was 
being celebrated. I replied that I did not exactly know ; 
whereupon I heard a voice, with a pronounced German 
aecent, just behind me, saying, “ Why, of course, it is a 
Low Mass.” I turned round and Vehield my old ac- 
quaintance Herr Meyer Lutz, of the Gaiety Theatre, to 
whom the musical part of the arrangements had been 
confided. Imagine a momentary vision of Toole in 
Wat Tyler, and Miss Nellie Farren as Sir Reginald 
Plantagenet rising before me, even while the choir were 
chanting the awful strophes of the Dies Ira! 

My presence at the funeral of Napoleon LLL. was 
my last appearance in public for many months. It 
was a raw, bleak January day, and I went home with 
achill; on which the next day some slight touches of 
fever supervened. Then I fell ill in right carnest with 
a dreadful malady called erythema. The doctors know 
well enough what it is; to the laity I need only say 
that [ turned from head to foot a reddish purple, and 
that I wore from January to July the shirt of Nessus. 
I tried hard to go on with my work; and, at my 
urgent request, my friends in Fleet Street sent to me 
at Brompton one of the leading members of their 
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and for that pi ¢ 1 was successively painted all over 
with snllgdion pede with flowers of sulphur; with 
white of egg, and with Canada balsam. Ugh! no more 
of my aches and pains ! 

The mental trouble was the greatest. The nerves 
of my mind, so to speak, were continually on the 
stretch ; and this tension resulted in a protracted attack 
of insomnia. Thousands of lines did I recite night 
after night, week after week, from Scott, from Byron, 
from Spenser, from Virgil, and from Victor Hugo; but 
no sleep came. Dr. Anstie essayed hypnotic after 
hypnotic; he tried the old French remedy—musk pills 
taken every quarter of an hour; he tried chloral; syrup 
of poppies in old ale; and how many hundreds of dro 
of lan jum in Batley’s solution of opium I took in 
one dose I do not care to tell, because many of my 
readers, 1 have little doubt, would think I was not 
telling the truth, A kind lady sent me a hop pillow, 
but that did no good; then we tried Dr. Franklin's 
device of changing from bed to bed—auseless. At last 
Dr. Anstie came with a little golden syringe and 
injected morphia into my left arm, ‘The hypodermic 
pharmakon tid not give me sound sleep; but it sent 
me into a feathery, painless, and almost balmy state, 
Everybody was very good to me, Dr. Anstie came 
every morning ; and Dr. Steele was with me three, and 
sometimes four, times a day. Watts Phillips was con- 
stant in his visits, nor did Mr. Labouchere forget to 
come to see me. 

1 was so bad at the beginning of the summer that 
Dr. Anstie, for the first time almost reduced to despair, 
thought it best that I should try the soft air of 
St. Leonards ; so the railway company sent the invalid 
carriage for me; and my miserable self, together with 
the whole household and loyal Dr. Steele, who had 
resolved to see us installed, went down to a pretty 
furnished house which we had taken on some higl 
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do something with me by means of galvanista, and 
thrice a week he used to operate on my extremities 
with an apparatus of which I could make neither head 
nor tail, but which, in about a month, gave me back the 
use of my lower limbs. : 

Growing gradually stronger, I was despatehed to 
Brighton. T could walk, bat with great dithiculty; and 
proceeding to the Grand Hotel, [ deliberately engaged 
a room in the very topmost storey; so that I might 
painfully craw! up and down stairs, resting on occasion 
und then resuming the crawl, in order that my muscles 
might be gradually strengthened, I wholly abjured the 
use of the lift, and kept my pledge. Luckily enough, 
one afternoon, looking through an open window on the 
hotel staircase, T became aware of a gentleman in a 
short jacket, black silk continuations, white stockings, 
and half-boots, who was walking round and round a 
conoreted area which had been laid out for the purposes 
of a skating-rink: a site now covered by the Hétel 
Métropole. I recognised the “ walkist"’ as the well- 
known professional American pedestrian, Mr. Edward 
Weston, of whom T had some slight knowledge; in fact, 
he might have claimed some journalistic allianee with 
meé, inasmuch as he told me that he had began his 
career as a news-boy at New York. I resumed my 
acquaintance with him, and he very kindly gave mo 
some most valuable lessons in walking. I could get 
about tolerably well on my feet now, but T have never 
been able to walk steadily; and woe betide the lad, 
who is imprudent enough to accept the arm which 
sometimes proffer to a member of the fair sex: forget- 
ting what a stumbling creature I have become. Lord 
Sandwich used to say that he know a man who walked 
on both sides of the street at once. Can you under- 
stand the process of walking over your own feet? 
That is what T have done for many years. 

Nothing remarkable happened to me in 1874; and 
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I had no adventures. The Daily Yeleyraph did not 
think I was strong enough to go to St. Petersburg for 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the 
daughter of the Emperor Alexander IT.; but I was 
present at (iuildhall on the 18th of May, when the 
Tsar was entertained with magnificent hospitality by 
the Lord Mayor. I had a good deal to do with the 
International Exhibition at Kensington, which closed in 
October; but my work was simply so much mechanical 
business; and I should say that by this time, placable 
reader, you have had enough of the descriptions 
of exhibitions, international and otherwise, from my 
tedious pen. I should also mention that in 1873 my 
illness prevented me from exercising my usual functions 
as art critic to the Daily Veleyraph at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; but in 1874 I returned with 
great glee to that particular branch of my employment 
as a journalist. 


CHAPTER LITT. 
OOMBAPSH OF THE CLAIMANT, 


‘Dr. Kenealy' Curcer—Tho End of Sir Aloxander Cookburn's Summing Up— 
‘Tho Verdict—A Parting Glance from tho Claimant, 


T wave said that nothing of an adventurous kind 
befell me in 1874; but a tremendously remarkable ad- 
venture was, on the 28th of February in that year, the 
lot of the stout Sphinx of whom [ have more than 
onee made mention in these pages, The case for the pro- 
seeution of Castro, or Orton, or whoever the strange 
man may he, had closed late in Janaary. He had been 
liberated on heavy bail; but the end was coming; and 
there were very few intelligent people who entertained 
a doubt as to what the verdict could be. On February 
the 27th, Edward Lawson wrote to say that he would 
call for me in Thistle Grove early the next morning, 
in order that we might go down to the Law Courts at 
Westminster and see the last of the Claimant. Accord- 
ingly, by ten o'clock we gained admission to the 
crowded court. I was not to see the face of the 
defendant until some hours afterwards, I was behind 
him on one of the benches reserved for counsel ; but 
Teould see his broad back looming large in the offing 
like some huge man-of-war hulk moored in ordinary 
Close to him sat two or three gentlemen in private 
clothes, whom I easily recognised as superintendents or 
inspectors of police; then I could make out the hand- 
some countenance of Sir John Duke Coleridge, after- 
wards Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England; and 
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of a work he had just published, entitled “Goethe: 
a New Pantomime,” which, so far as [ can recollect, was 
a violent attack on the ethics of the author of “Faust.” 
On the title-page of his book, he wrote an inseription 
to myself, full of flattering expressions; but as the 
Claimant’s case wore on, and Kenealy had accepted the 
ition of counsel for the defence, | had to write 
somewhat strongly on the matter in the Daily Tele- 
graph. Dr. Kenealy became aware that IT was the 
wniter of the articles; and for some months he pursued 
me, whenever he had the chance, with the most virulent 
abuse, his favourite allusion to me being to call me “ Sala 
the Spotted Dog.” Why he should have coupled me 
with the highly respectable tavern in question—which, 
by the way, to the best of my knowledge, | never set foot 
in—passes my comprehension; but in_all probability 
he confused the interesting hotel in Holywell Street, 
the “Old Dog,” with the “Spotted Dog” in the 
Strand hard by. Abuse never raffled my temper for 
more than ten minutes, nor did me, as T have already 
» hinted, a halfpennyworth of harm; and at present 
I can very deeply sympathise with Dr. Kenealy’s 
family; nor have I lost one iota of my thorough ap- 
preciation of his great natural capacity, and his equally 
great scholarly attainments. 
The Tichborne trial—I have no reason to believe 
that he had himself the slightest doubt that the 
Claimant was really Sir Roger Charles Tichborne—was 
the rain of Hdward Kenealy. His intemperate utter- 
ances led to his being cashiered as a Bencher of his 
“Inn, and to his being ultimately disbarred. He got 
into Parliament for some borough in the Potteries, and 
it should not be forgotten, as an illustration of the 
sin; ly noble and high-minded character of John 
Bright, that when the new M_P. came to the table to 
be sworn, the only Member who came forward to act as 
his sponsor was Mr. Bright. His action was, I take it, 
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informed would not be summoned again to serve 
i ‘heat Hiei Thus ended the longest tri 
oo in England. Of course there im 

asoestalsioleat out of court forlancheon Rab 


and Geatasaale We were pease 
i¢ merits of chicken sandwiches compa 
male from paté de foie gras, and debating 
Pasto was a preferable AN ie 
when to our surprise we heard a lowl, 
resonant noise in the western corridor, ‘The old Liaw 


death of Louis XV., ont of whose body the breath hat 
scarcely departed when there wax audible, throughout 
the ah saloons and ante-chambers of the Palawe of 
Versailles, a sound as of thunder, It was only w mob 
of courtiers hastening from the bedside of the dead 
monarch to paj ey Houses to the now King and Quoen, 

inight, perhaps, be considered aw the 
wil-debouf of the Pal: of Westminster; but of a 

no Louis fe Bien Aimé had just expired. 

Speedily did we become cognisant of the vause of 
that noise in the western corridor. There camo onwanl, 
peee ely swinging tramp along the marble pavemunt, 
er body of jos constables ; and in the midst of this 

Castro, or Orton, or “ the Jabberwook,” 
ts Shirl Brooks used to call him : borrowing an epithet 
from “ Alice ii ahh Wonderland.” ae was betwi 
inspectors in plain clothes, but I cannob 
whether he hse handcuffed. That circumsl 








Jaughingly his gains pee lose them 
five minutes Spain showed me one of the 
eces, saying, “I Lies re I have seen that face 
” Tn those days took all kinds of mone; 


the gentleman with the glossy beard had handed me, 
‘Tt was a Spanish dollar:—on the reverse the Pillars of 
Hercules and the ce device, “ Plus ultra; on the 
obverse the sate 


refused to any more over a 
who betel him beeause he was an es/rewjero, am 

insulted his wife. Le oe ee 

T shall = proceed deal 
shall now to with 
Nomber Three. A civil war was magieg id he Bea 
Seg: where the Carlists were in full force, By the 
end of pee yee they had bombarded Pampelana, and 
were committing shocking barbarities in way of 


earesiating » w whole disteiets, ed butchering their 


‘no control, to her crown, abdicated in favour of 
- prey , then a cadet at our military 
college at Sandhurst. In December, 1574, Murebal 
Serrano commanding the Loyalist army in the north, 
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“The air of Madrid is so subtle that while it kills a 
man it will not blow out a candle.” 

I found plenty of friends in the capital; to say 
nothing of the usual crowd of “mooners” in the Puerta 
de} Sol, clustered round the fountain; wearing apparently, 
the same ragged cloaks and the same battered slouched 
hats, and smoking the same papefitos which they had . 
worn und smoked when I first knew them, ten years 
before. T had not been two days at the Fonda de 
Paris, or the Fonda de los Principes—I forget which— 
when I received a visit from my old friend, Colonel 
Howsomever—there is no need to mention his real 
name—who had been an Anglo-Madrilefio ever since 
the time when Mr. Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord 
Dalling, had been Minister at the Court of Queen 
Toabeli if not for many years previous to that period. 
We used to eal! him, jocularly, “ Colonel Howsomever ” 
because he generally began conversation with that 
adverb, and as plentifully garnished his subsequent 
utterances with it. He was a wonderful story-teller; 
and used to tell an extraordinary yarn of having ridden 
on horseback from Madrid to Gibraltar, bearing de- 
spatehes for Sir Robert Wilson, at the period when 

distinguished officer was Governor of the Rock. 
“You're a dead man, Colonel,” was, according to his 
showing, the Governor's remark when, with his saddle 
under one urm, and his bag with despatches under the 
other, the Colonel presented himself at Government 
House—the Convent. “Pursued by guerillas; all but 
captured by the Carlists; three horses killed under you 
—you'll never get over it, Colonel!" ‘ Howsomever,” 
added his Excellency, “let him have a warm bath and 
a bottle of champagne immediately.” 

He was equally great in describing the attitude 
of George 1V., when the news arrived of the surrender 
of Napoleon I. to Captain Maitland, on board the 
Bellerophon ; only it is but justice to the Colonel to 
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indefati journalist and fiféralenr than Antonio? 
Tn the ini of the great journal of Printing Honse 
Square, he had Especially travelled through Spain and 
Italy, through the Spanish Antilles and South America; 
and he had been in the United States when the great 
‘epublic was in the midst of war. He had been a 
Deputy of the Italian Parliament; he had been, T fancy, 
mixed up with a good many political conspiracies ; and 
in addition to all this, he had led two lives; for in his 
youth he had been a teacher of languages in Mngland 
under the xomme de guerre of Luigi Mariotti. 1 picked 
3B the other day, at a second-hand bookstall, a copy 
of “ Mariotti’s Ttalian-English Grammar "—fifteenth or 
twentieth edition. Somebody must have made a mint 
of money out of that grammar. I was destined to 
meet my dear friend again in 1877 at Constantinople; 
and T rejoice to say that, although in his old age he Mad 
suffered a bitter bereavement in the death, by a cruel 
accident, of his beloved and accomplished daughter, 
he still lives, a substantial country squire, at The 
Falls, near Monmouth. He has written a small library 
of books of travels, and of political essays. He served 
the Times for a quarter of a century, and must have 
composed thousands of leaders on foreign subjects, and 
columns of special correspondence from abroad, For 
many years he has been a member of the Atheneum 
Club; and yet not very long since, when I was asked 
by the pert young editor of a weekly paper to give him 
2 list of eminent journalists whose portraits he might 
have engraved, and I mentioned the name of Antonio 
Gallenga as that of one of the most gifted and most 
distinguished members of my craft, the pert young 
editor stared at me, and said that he did not know 
who Antonio Gallenga was. 
Archibald Forbes had come out as representative of 
the Daily News. 1 was, at that time, only slightly 
acquainted with him: having met him ecursorily at a 
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Seville; but that he bad placed his own 
jage at the disposal of Gallenga and 


kf on the eternal cup of chocolate without 
and greasy slice of something which was 
bread and half pastry; and dressing by candle- 
4 in a big, comfortless bedroom, imperfectly 
heated & Arasero or pan of incandescent char- 
l_ashes: the carbonic acid gas evolved from 
ich is “killed” by oil or by the lees of wine, 
rove to the terminus; and fortunately there 

ing the matter that morning with Antonio's 


















confer upon the 
; and then the 
- several ladies of the h: 
wearing the national man The queerest incident 
oceurred just as the King was entering his saloon. An 
old man, bent nearly double, leaning on a staff, and 
dressed in the most astonishing conglomeration of rags 
and tatters that ever I beheld, hobbled up to the door 
of the royal carriage, and extending one attenuated and 
skinny palm, begged. Yes, begged! No Guardia Civil 

the audacious mendicant; no aide-de-camp 
drew his sword to punish the shameless tatterdemalion, 
Everybody seemed to take the thing quite ax a matter 
of course; and the King laughingly gave Lazarus 
something. 1 usked him how he had dared to approach 
the Sovereign and solicit alms from him, He tried 
to draw himself up to his full height; he surveyed 
me with an air ot wrathful dignity, and he replied 
that things were going “way mal @ la casa” —vor 
badly at home. 
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witnessed the departure of the King from the Madrid 
terminus, but fad been allowed to couple Sefior 
Salamanca’s saloon to the Royal train. 

But man should never boast of good fortune. For 
aught he can tell, when he deems himself most felicitous, 
ill-luck is dogging his footsteps, and, in a moment, may 
spring upon him. The train halted at a town called 

Ihama de Aragon, which, in summer time, I believe, is 
an inland watering-place, extensively patronised by the 
flower of Madrid society. On the 14th of January, 
however, its leafless trees and blast-swept garden walks 
presented a most woebegone appearance. The train 
was to stop, we were told, twenty minutes; and, after a 
brief stroll, timing ourselves by our watches from five 
minutes to five minutes, we returned to the station, out 
of which, to our horror, the Royal train was just 
moving; while, to add to our discomfiture, the station- 
master politely informed us that there would not be any 
more ordinary trains passing through until the next 
morning. This did not matter to our colleagues, who 
had not intended to go any further than Zaragoza; but 
to us who wished to accomplish another day’s journey 
with the King, the mishap was almost tantamount to 
journalistic death. The stationmaster pondered; he 
was as civil as a French chef de gare under the cir- 
cumstances would have been rude. At length he was 
able to tell us that a train full of troops would be going 
through in about two hours; that he would wire for this 
train to be stopped at Alhama de Aragon; and that he 
had no doubt the officer in command of the military 
would allow us to take passage with them. In due 
time this train in question drew up to the platform, and 
we reached our destination, where the King was to pass 
the night. We were unmercifully chaffed by some of 
the officers of the Royal staff; but we contented our- 
selves with expressing the wish that everybody might 
live a thousand years; and so papelitos were handed 
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howling swell aforesaid. Fortunately, when T took my 
seat I descried by the side of my plate a beautifully 
loaf, of Viennese make. tietesy the precious 
bread, and, remembering that when Mohammedan 
pilgrims in the desert are unable to find water the 

‘orm their ablutions with sand, I sli my hands 
under the tablecloth and practically washed my hands 
with the nice, fresh bread. But in that al of 
peed misery, Sefior Salamanes’s saloon - carriage, 

re was not a crumb of bread. 

Suddenly a happy thought seemed to have struck 
Gallen “Did you ever try candles?” he asked. 
“Candles for what?” I repeated in amazement. 
“Why, to wash with,” he replied; and, suiting the 
action to the words, he took one of the Salamanca wax 
candles from its gilt motal socket and gravely proceeded 
to roll the taper backwards and forwards over his face 
and hands. followed his example, and I believe that, 
with the aid of a couple of waxen cylinders, we did 
manage to get off a considerable quantity of our grimi- 
ness, and even to endue our skin with a slight veneer 
of wax. At all events, we did the best we could with 
the dry polish, Then we entered the Royal saloon, were 
most graciously received by His Majesty, and partook 
of a truly Royal breakfast, The condition of our com- 
plexions did not excite the slightest notice; for during 
the meal everybody was fully occupied with his knife 
and fork; and, directly breakfast was over, the saloon 

_ was filled with a blue haze, emitted from some thirty 
lighted Havanas and papelitos. But, as the tempera- 
ture grew ually warmer and warmer, “ tears, such 
as tender fathers shed,” began to trickle down my 
face: the thin veneer of waw had melted. I have never 
had oecasion since then to try candles as a means of 
washing ; still, Gallenga’s device was certainly an in- 
genious one, and may be found worthy the attention 
of travellers placed in the predicament in which we were. 
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number of patens, chalices, and candlesticks of silver 

which that worthy tradesman vowed to the Virgin and 

toa whole host of saints during that extremely mauvais 

rt d'heure, passes my Tere: of computation. I heard 

jim murmuring also to himself, ‘To die so young; to 

leave my wife and babes! Oh! it is sad, it is sud; 
and I haven't even had my breakfast.” 

Tn a short time the train came to a dead stop; 
and we could see the sides of the cutting swarming 
with armed men, whom, from the red caps, or ehapelgorres 
—the word is Basque, [ believe—which they wore, we 
knew, at once, to be Carlists, The door of our com- 
partment was opened; and the conductor of the train 
made his appearance, accompanied by « tall man in 
chapelgorri, whom, from a sabre wt his belt, | took to 
be the commander of the Carlist band. He straightway 
hauled the Barcelona silversmith out of the ‘lage, 
and handed him over to two of his men, who rise 
to relieve him of his purse and his watch. They only 
exacted, however, from -him five gold Tsabelinos—a 
sum equivalent to about five pounds sterling—and then 
the man with the sabre at his belt asked me in 
Spanish who was my King. I heard the conductor say 
to him, in an undertone, that I was wx catranjero, a 
foreigner; but on my remaining mute he repeated his 
question more sternly, adding, “Carlos or Alfonso, 
which?” I rose; made him a low bow; and replied in 
the best Castilian that I could muster, that my King 
was Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
whom might God long preserve; and then I offered him 
a cigar—a real Hayana, which is a rarity in Old Spain, 
Once more I heard the conductor mutter to the 
Carlist chief that I was an Englishman, and ua poco 
foco—all Englishmen, he was so obliging as to say, 
wore a little mad. Whereupon the man with the sabre 
shrugged his shoulders; smiled grimly; lighted my 
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ininor theatres, where the staples of entertainment are 
rz and “ed pew nding with ane French 
operas bouffes ; then I wended my way, without further 
adventure, over the Brown Mountains down to Cordova 
and Seville, and other cities of iuterest in the south. 
5 saw another carnival at Cordova; and my guide to 
the inner mysteries of the festival was a most intel- 
and good-natured Englishman, who I am afraid 
hhas joined the majority. It was Sir Henry Layard, 
who in 1875 was Her Britannic Majesty's Minister at 
Madrid, who gave me a letter of introduction to the 
ee in question, who was known as Don Juan 
itledge, and was traflic manager on the Southern line 
of railway. From Seville I went on to the Nave de 
Piedra, or Ship of Stone—the title which the An- 
dalusians love to give to the ever-delightful city of Cadiz. 
_ At the fadtle d’hote of the principal Fonda of the 
city immortalised by Byron in ‘Don Juan,” I made 
a trinsitory but altogether amusing acquaintance. 
My ite Ue ees at luncheon and dinner was 
a chubby little , who, I should say, wax about 
| five years of age. He had, strange for a Spaniard, 
a fair complexion, large blue eyes, and auburn hair, 
which curled like the young tendrils of the vine. “ He 
is a Goth,” whispered my next door neighbour; “sit 
with me at any mise franca throughout Spain, and I 
will point out to you, quite apart from the forei; 
guests, three mces of Spaniards—the old Therian, the 
Arab, and the Gothic.” The little fellow opposite 
invariably wore a huge coach-wheel hat, profusely 
adorned with white ostrich feathers. A servant in 
| livery stood behind his chair; on his right was a 
major-domo, in dignified black, with a silver chain 
round his neck; to his left was a matronly female, 
also in black, who was the child’s ama, or waiting 
gentlewoman—a domestic whom English people often 
erroneously call a duenna, 
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to his ancestral castle. When the 
T asked him who Don Arturo was. 
_ “Who is he?” echoed the porter, “ who should he 
| LD a ves of Bobadilla.” 
But the train started; and no time to ask 
whether of Bobadilla Don Arturo was the Duke, the 
nis, or the Count. 
went to Granada; renewed my acquaintance with 
the Alhambra; then took a trip to Valencia; returned 
to Cadiz, and thence took steamer for Gibraltar, where 
I selared She customary cordial weloome from many of 
the in farce: 

A queer », Gibraltar! My stay there in 1876 
was marked by a sufficiently droll incident. On the 
15th of April, H.M. steamship Serapix put into Gibs 
raltar, having on board His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and a numerous suite, including an additional 
private secretary, Dr. W. H. Russell. In her wake 

was another steamship, on board of which wore 
several of my journalistic colleagues, who had acgom> 
panied His Royal Highness on his tour to Lndia 
Among these were Archibald Forbes for the Dwily 
News, and George Henty for the Standard, while the 
Daily Telegraph was rey nted by Mr. Draw Gay, 
A satirical journal called El Mono (he Monkey), pub: 
lished at Gibraltar, in commenting on the Joyful event 
of the Heir to the Crown being in AngloSpaniah 
waters, incidentally remarked that there waa one drop 
of bitter in the cup of delight, one rift in the lute of 
gladness, in the circumstance that there wan on board 
the Serapix the notorious enemy of Spain in general, 
and “ Los kijos de Gibraltar '—the sons of Gibrultare= 
To Augusto Sala, who had cruelly, maliciously, 
trai ly and mendaciously insulted the Bone of 
Gibraltar in question, by calling them Kecorpione de 
roca—tock-scorpions, Clearly [ had not followed 
the Prince to India, and I wax not honoured with » 
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passage on board the Srrapis; and it so chanced that 
I was not the inventor of the term “ rock-scorpions;” 
which, as all travellers in the Levant have known for 
goodness knows how long, is a term often applied to 
the Spanish-speaking people of Gibraltar. The epithet 
occurs more than once in Captain Marryat’s novels, 
and I am almost certain that it finds a place in “ Peter 
Simple.” 

‘alking of the Mono, I may mention that the 
King of the Monkeys which imhabit the summit 
of the Rock died while I was at Gibraltar; and the 
population—L speak in the human and not in the 
simian sense—were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of a new monkey monarch. T say arrival; because 
at the demise of the Jocko Crown at Gibraltar, the 
new Sovereign does not ascend the throne by hereditar 
descent ; nor is he elected by the apes of the Rock itself. 
The new King arrives from the African coast, some- 
where near Tarifa, where there is also a mountain of 
monkeys; and nearly universal is the popular belief 
that the potentate with the tail travels by way of a 
tunnel passing under the Straits. 

Having yet sume weeks at my disposal, I crossed 
from Gibraltar to Oran, in Algeria, my travelling com- 
panion being a son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
the distinguished Gothic architect. Thence I took a 
run by rail to Algiers ; whence I crossed to Carthagena, 
in Spain, and so made headway to Marseilles ; but we 
were nine days accomplishing the short voyage, in a 
succession of positively horrible storms. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
ANOTHER EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA. 


Deaths of Brock Hig Eiitorship of Punch Lon Beacons6eld us a 
Patron of Men of Letters—The Ditioulty of Saving on £2,000 a Yeur— 
Demolition of Temple Bart Doily Peleyraph Victory—The Gzisin—To 
Rumi agin—The Flower of Russian Socioty—Denouneod na a ‘Purkinb 

An UL-vmporal Courier snd his Pocaliarities ‘Tho Sfonotony ot 
Life—The American Ministor—Tho Kussian Climate—Adetins 

Patti und her Chasseur—Odowe. 

T snovin have said, some pages back, that on the 
day when the Claimant was sentenced to his double 
dose of ne: servitude, took place the funeral of my 
old friend, Charles Shirley Brooks—he dropped his first 
surname in signing his letters; and was always known 
among his friends as “Shirley.” He was the third 
editor of Punch + having succeeded Tom Taylor in that 
prominent, if somewhat invidious, position. He was 
verging on his sixtieth year when he was with 
apparent suddenness snatched from a host of attached 
friends. 

Shirley Brooks had not been a member of the 
original staff of Pench: in fact, for a considerable time 
he was a militant member of the opposite camp. He 
had always been on friendly terms with Thackeray 
and with A’Beckett; but he had some kind of grudge 
against Douglas Jerrold, who returned the inimical 
feeling with interest. Shirley, I think, was bred 
to the law, whence he drifted into literature and 
Renn So early as 1845, he was writing short 
humorous stories in Bentley's Miscellany, and in 1847 
I first made his acquaintance, as I have already 
set forth, in connection with Zhe Man in the Moon, to 
which he was a copious and welcome contributor. 


uv? 
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in a form even approximating to completeness, I am 
not aware; but he was the author, to my knowledge, of 
scores of graceful lyrics, which, to my mind, posterity 
should not willingly let die. T Shad known his 
pleasant and naturally humorous wife ever since I 
was a boy. She was a Miss Walkinshaw :—one of two 
good-looking sisters, who, as I haye mentioned in 
an earlier chapter, had their miniatures painted about 
1843, us “Night” and “Morning,” by that Mr. 
Carl Schiller, of whom I was at the time a pupil. As 
a farther illustration of the world being after all not 
sueh a very big village, I may here say that about 1864 
I found Carl Schiller engaged in the comparatively 
humble, but useful, task of converting photographic 
portraits into miniatures at the studio of a well known 
photographer in Regent Street. He was overjoyed to 
meet me again, und painted, in miniature, a little 
portrait of myself, to fit into a gold locket, which I 
gave to my wile, 

Tt would be unjust were I to omit to put on record 
another instance of the constant and thoughtful kind- 
ness invariably shown to men of letters the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. When Shirley Brooks died, Lord 
Beaconsfield was Prime Minster. The editor of Punch 
did not pass away inabsolutely straitened circumstances ; 
he left a policy of insurance, the realisation of which 

laged a considerable sum of money at the disposal of 

is widow; but she had only attained middle-age, and 
she had two sons growing up, the completion of whose 
education was indispensable. One day, passing through 
Cavendish Square, I met Alderman Sir Benjamin Phil- 
lips, some time Lord Mayor of London, the worthiest 
and most generous of Hebrews, who had shown very 
many kindnesses to Shirley. In the course of con- 
yersation, he asked confidentially how the widow and 
her sons were getting on; and I told him frankly the 
whole state of the case, so far as C knew it; explaining 
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more he earns, the more does the Imperial Government 
tax him for gets Se vusenoas and every spring a sum 
which would pay half his house-rent is wrang from him 
in the shape of the nnjust and iniquitous Income Tax. 

Naturally T did not say all this to Sir Benjamin; 
but T gave him a sketch of what was passing throngh 
uy mind ; whereupon he nodded his good old head, and 
told me to enlarge on what I had hinted at in a nice 
long letter, which he would show to Disraeli on the 
ensuing Sunday afternoon, when the statesman almost 
invariably paid a visit to the Rothschild mansion, 
in Piceadilly. A very few days afterwards I had 
occasion, on some matter of business, to see Sir 
Benjamin Phillips again in the Venetian Parlour at the 
Mansion House, where he was acting as locum teneas 

“for the then Lord Mayor. “ It’s all right,” he said to 
me, after the enstomary greeting had been exchanged ; 
“Disraeli has read your letter, and Mrs. Shirley 
Brooks's name is down for a pension:" which pen- 
sion was presently allotted to her, In concluding this 
parenthetical notice of my old and valued friend, I may 
mention that Shirley Brooks was a very handsome man 
—prematurely white as to hair and beard ; he had the 
clearest of complexions, and a lustrous, speaking eye. 
Th politics he was a staunch Conservative ; and although 
in the days when I had any politics at all, we were at 
the very opposite poles of political convictions, there was 
never any AEroord between us on public topics. 

There is no need, I trast, for me to apologise for 
haying written the above lines. Tam not aware of any 
living man of letters who was sufficiently the contem- 
porary and the intimate of Shirley Brooks to be able 
to write even a fragmentary Memoir of him, to say 
nothing of an exhaustive Lite. 

The year 1876 was to me one of journalistic 
activity and industry, as usual, but it was not, so 
far as I can remember, marked by any noteworthy 
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who had sacrificed their lives in a cause which they 
believed to be that of religion, loyalty, trath, and 
justice, and whom the merciless behests of the bloody- 
minded law of high treason had doomed to 
butehored in front of Newgate, or on Kennington 
Common. 

This view of the question was, [ am glad to say, 
more effectually taken up by the late Mr. Godwin, 
the architect, who published a powerful pamphlet, 
entitled “Temple Bar, the City Golgotha;” but public 
opinion had become fully ripe for the removal of this 
foul and hideous old anachronism, before the City 
Fathers could be persuaded to yield to the popular 
demand, and cart away the crazy old nuisance, The 
City surveyors, as é¢arly as March, 1865, reported the 
structure to be dangerous; the facade cracked soon 
after that, and it began to sink, so that by the end 
of July its rotten masonry had to be acted up with 
unsightly beams of timber. Still the Court of 
Common Council hesitated and vacillated. There 
was an idea at Guildhall that Temple Bar somehow 
symbolised the municipal supremacy of the Corpora- 
tion of London; since the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
were empowered to shut the old oaken gates of the 
Bar in the faco even of Royalty, and not to throw 
them oj until Garter King at Arms, or some 
other dignified delegate of the Crown, had asked per- 
mission to enter. At length, on the 27th Boptonaber 
the removal of the Bar was voted by the Court of 
Common Council; and early in the ensuing year, the 
work of demolition was commenced. The stones were 
numbered, and were eventually given to Sir Henry 
Meux, Bart., to be re-erected at his seat, Theobald’s 
Park, near Cheshunt; but with the knowledge that the 
bogey in question has vanished from the Metropolis, 
it matters but little, I should say, whereabouts it is 
now exhibiting its diminished head. 
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the pillow from under the head of the scandalous old 
mor T took a rubbing with heel-ball from the 
metal dise, and then presented the medal itself’ to a 
valued friend at Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. Perhaps 
at Baltimore that leaden lump may, in process of time, 
be really regarded as an historic relic. 

The close of 1876 was politically tumultuous, and 
to me professionally exciting. War had broken out 
between Turkey and Servia; and the Servyians were 
fayoured with the active sympathies of Russia. It is 
true that early in November the T'sur made « pacific 
declaration of his intentions to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg; but on the 
10th November His Imperial Majesty, in an address 
to an assembly of nobles at the Kremlin, Moscow, 
said that if sufficient guarantees were not given by 
the Ottoman Government he would act independently. 
‘This portentous announcement was held in England 
to be tantamount to a threat that the Emperor 
Alexander IL. meant to go to war with Turkey ; and 
it was feared that probably Great Britain would be, 
as an ancient ally of the Porte, embroiled in the 
meal At all events, affairs in general in South- 

Europe were deemed, by the authorities in 
Pleet Street, to be in a sufficiently troubled condition to 
warrant my being sent to Russia to see how things 
were going on there, It took me only a few hours 
to pase BPs and, furnished with letters from the Foreign 
Office to Lord Augustus Loftus, I was soon on the road, 
by way of Berlin, to the Muscoyite capital. 

‘The seare was not quite groundless. The air was 
full of bellicose rumours, although Tam bound to admit 
that, socially speaking, there did not seem to be the 
slightest abfeding existing in Russian society against 
Englishmen. I was most cordially received by the Am- 
bassador, who, among other favours, introduced me to a 
clever gentleman named Horn, who was the editor of the 
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was, at the time, a Count Sala in the diplomatic service 
of Turkey ; and the writer in the Russian newspaper 
made the very best he could of the, to him, damning 
circumstance that at several dinner-parties and recep- 
tions in Russian society at which I had been present, 
Thad never been heard to speak a word of English. 1 
can only doferentially say that I did not make use of 
my vernacular tongue, because nobody I met outside 
the walls of the Embassy ever spoke English to me. 

T had, apart from political complications, a right 
m™ time; although my unfortunate name was two 
or three times the cause of some trifling embarrass- 
ment to me. I resided at the Hétel D’Angleterre, 
in the Tzaak’s Ploschad, or Great Square of St. Tzaak’s 
Cathedral; and it chanced that in the same hotel there 
‘was staying a French prima donna called Mile. Sala, 
or Salla; and we were continually getting hold of 
each other's letters. I think that I was sufticiently 
judicious not to unseal any of the missives addressed 
to Mademoiselle; but she invariably opened the letters 
addressed to me, and would come down in a towering 
passion to my room, und shrilly insinuate that [ 
was not an “homme comme it faut,’ that 1 was 
“ mathounéte,” that [was a “goujat,” a “ cancre” and 
“un bien matvais farceur,” because my paternal desig- 
nation happened to be identical, or nearly identical, 
with hers. However, she gave a benefit concert during 
her stay, and I took a couple of stalls for it; and she 
became partially placated. 

T had as an interpreter, and ultimately as a 
courier, one of the oddest fishes that I ever came 
weross; he was an Englishman of originally “ horsey ” 
character; and had come out to Russia as a stud 
groom to some wealthy Boyard, whose service he had 

uitted to become a valet de place at the Hotel 
oe teat He had two settled ideas in his mind— 
first, that English people knew nothing whatever about 
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into a rage, as before described, und proceeded to 
ind) in some broken utterances in Russian, to 
me teomprehensible, but which I do nob think 
I am wrong in assuming to have been vehement 
curses, invoked on my head, and on that of the 
transatlantic horse-tamer. 

One day I had taken, in his company, a jaunt 
in an open droschka to the very extremity of the 
‘Newskoi, even to the historic monastery of Saint 
Alexander, of that ilk. It happened that a Rassian 
friend had told me the exact fare for such a journey. 
Tt was eighty kopeks, which I duly handed to the 
Tschvostehtk, ‘To my amused astonishment, the Jehu, 
who wore a long beard and a proportionately lon; 
caftan, immediately proceeded to fall on his knees, ani 
sprawl across the cushion of the droschka ; occasionally 
raising his hands to heaven and uttering a series of 

jiteous ejaculations. “ What on earth ix the fellow 
ioing?" I asked, impatiently, of my interpreter. 
“He is praying,” he made answer; “that Heaven 
will be merciful to the person who has given him an 
insufficient fure; and a gentleman,” he added, with 
bitter irony, “would give him a rouble.” For once 
T put my foot down; T knew enough Russian to bid 
the driver go to the devil, and T told the valet de 
place to behave himself. 

You may ask how it came about that I brooked so 
Jong the man’s insolence and forwardness; but he 
amused me while I was riding with him. IT had only to 
mention, apparently inadvertently, the name of Trepoff, 
who was then Chief of the Police, to make my guide 
start up from his seat in a spasm of consternation ; and 
@ sure way of arousing his ire was to say something 
kindly about his much loathed foes the Jews. There 
were times when he was peti and even amiable : 
that was when he had had a skinful of vodka, or 
corn brandy, 
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the train started; and now,” he added, “might I 
without giving offence, ask what is just at this moment 
the predominant thought in your mind concerning my 
humble self?” I felt slightly embarrassed at the direct- 
ness of this question, and was stammering out some 
conventional banality about my gratification at having 
the honour of—and so forth and so forth, when the 
middle-aged General stopped me, and said, “Let us be 
frank; you were thinking that I was speaking with a 
broad Scotch accent.” I replied, laughing, that that was 
precisely the impression produced on my mind. “I'll 
tell you how it is,” he resumed. ‘I am General Greig, 
a descendant of Catherine II.’s Admiral Greig, and I 
am an aide-de-camp of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
We are, at present, Russian subjects, and members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church ; but from father to son the 
boys of our family are always sent to be educated at 
the High School, Edinburgh.” After this explanation 
we relapsed into French, and parted very cordially at 
the St. Petersburg terminus. 

On the same evening I dined at the British 
Embassy; and among the guests was the General’s 
brother, Admiral Greig, who, at that period, I believe 
was Minister of Finance. He was highly amused with 
my account of my rencontre with his brother; but I 
had no opportunity of ascertaining how his Excellency 
pronounced English, seeing that the party was a very 
smal] one, and that one of the guests was the French 
Ambassador, Général Le Fl6, who did not speak the 
language of John Bull; and it would have been a 
grave breach of one of the strictest rules of Russian 
etiquette to converse in a tongue of which any lady 
or gentleman present was ignorant. I remained only 
twenty-four hours in Warsaw, where, however, I had 
the pleasure of meeting Colonel Maude, V.C., who was 
then British Consul-General in the Polish capital. In 
what remote region of the world that gallant officer may 
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a corruption of the Spanish “ chizchay"—and 
whic! polite English people are termed “ Norfolk 
Howards,” or “gentlemen in brown.” “They may 
well call this place Stony-Stratford,” remarked the 
traveller in the well-known zon aeguiler anecdote, “ for 
I have been most terribly bitten by fleas.” 1 may hint 
that I was most terribly bitten—but not by fleas—at 
good many Government post-houses on my way 
South. About two hundred miles from Odessa we 
found the railway again, and I reached that city in 
safety. I may just add that my nose did not get 
frost-bitten while I was sledging it through the snow, 
as T had adopted the very sensible American practice of 
covering my whole face with a thick Jayer of cold 
cream; nor did I make the acquaintance ex rowle of any 
packs or pack of wolves. Hud I come within measur- 
able distance of those normally famished brutes, I 
might, it is true, have propitiated them by throwiy 
out to them, as a peace-offering, the iU-eondisioned 
courier, who was, like most horsey individuals, short 
of stature, and slight of frame. 

The man’s temper between Kieff and Odessa was 
simply diabolical; he was continually grumbling that 
“a gentleman would chuck the whole blessed thing 
up” and CY back to the Hotel d’Angleterre How 
would he have looked, I wonder, if I had chucked 
him out to the potential wolves? As it was, he 
further nourished his spleen by continually asking 
whether I really thought that I could get any 
money from the banker at Odessa on whom I had 
a letter of credit. “Real gentlemen,” he added, 
“always carried with them a spockelcbodke well lined 
with rouble notes.” Confound his impudence! Yet 
the man made me laugh and was useful; he was 
an ee at slanging extortionate post-masters and 
sledge-drivers, and was always able to coneiliate subord- 
inate officers of police, who were perpetually bearing 
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was absolutely no gold at all in Russia. My friend, 
the British Consul-General, got me, however, out of 
this difficulty; and, for a very slight commission, he 
obtained from a money-changer about the most re 
markable collection of coins that ever came under my 
notice. There were golden ducats of Catherine II., 
hundred-franc pieces of Napoleon I., twenty-dollar 
American eagles, Mexican doubloons, Friedrichs d’or, 
louis, Turkish pounds, and Belgian twenty-franc pieces. 
I have always had the instinct of a collector, and I 
should dearly have liked to bring this curious assort- 
ment of coins home, and garner them in one of the 
drawers of a cabinet of rarities; but, as it happened, I 
had to pay the wages of the cantankerous courier, and 
his fare back to St. Petersburg, together with my own 
passage to Constantinople. So, as Charles Keene’s 
Scotchman would have said, “ Bang went,” not 
“‘gaxpence,” but Mexican doubloons and the golden 
ducats of the Semiramis of the North. 
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18 THE CITE OF THE SULTAN. 
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Marmora to Constantinople; his travelling com: 
panion from the Tonian Telands being a Turkish Pasha, 
whose Age objects in ie fader to be to smoke, 
champagne, any éearté, at which e 

ce er of hands ‘) eee 
Constantinople has become during the last fow 

a place of habitual resort for trippers; and 
almost wonder that the globe-trotter has not long 
since abbreviated the name of the City of the Sultan 
into “Con” or “Stan.” At all events Tam not about 
to you with descriptions of the mosques, the 
bazaars, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the Atmeidan, the 
, and so forth. T wrote a good many letters in 

the Daily Telegraph about the lions of Constantinople, 
but T have never cared to republish them; cognisant as 
1 am of their immense inferiority to the description of 
Stamboul in the “ Pencillings by the Way” of the 
American, Nathaniel Parker Willis; to “ The City of the 
Sultan” of Miss Pardoe; and in especial to the “ Con- 
stantinople" of Théophile Gautier. I find, however, 
# few memoranda in my note-books which may not be 
wholly without interest. On the tramway running 
from Pera to Galata, I was much amused by the 
circumstance that there was a harem on board each 
of the cars for the accommodation of the ‘Turkish ladies. 
Next I find that on the oceasion of my first visit to 
the mosque of the Divine Wisdom, commonly called St. 
Sophia, the Turkish janitor, for the consideration of a 
medpidié, obligingly, with a long stick, knocked down 
from the walls a handful of the original Byzantine 
mosaics, which I carefully placed in an envelope and 
brought home with me. Tt was most Vandalic on my 
fees make such a purchase; but what would you 
when one has a craze for collecting? Most of us 

are from time to time Vandals, Goths, Visigoths, 
is, and Hans into the bargain. When I 

reached England T went to a chemist and druggist 


y 
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Grande Rue de Pera were almost invariably mangy; 
but that was due not to starvation but to overtoeding ; 
those in the neighbourhood of the British and Russian 
Embassies being the mangiest and: the plumpest. No 
little sensation was caused her my stay by an incident 


which would have delighted that eminent triend of the 
canine race, the Specfafor newspaper. A French Consul- 
General and his wife both died within a few hours of 
each other of fever. The Consul’s effects were sold 
by auction ; but nobody cared to buy a poor little white 
poodle, whose woolly frills and tufts, pink barrel, 
and coal-black muzzle I had often admired while his 
master was in the flesh, The unfortunate little beast 
was left homeless to wander about in shiftless misery ; 
and he fell among a pack of pariah dogs. Had they 
followed the established canons of their race, these 
four-footed gilavos would have immediately proceeded 
to tear the little white poodle to pieces and devour 
him; but it singularly and beautifully happened that 
the how-wow singart adopted the homeless waif and 
stray, scouted for food for him, and made much of him, 
generally. 

He was pointed out to me one day near the 
Swedish Legation, quite unshaven and unshorn, as 
grubby as a mudlark, but looking quite happy and 
comfortable. ‘This uct of toleration, however, must be 
considered as wholly ae ae and almost phenomenal 
on the of the pariah dogs. I think that Messrs. 
Pickford had an agency at Pera; at least, I remember 
some parcel-van belonging to an English peg 
which in its perambulations was “ bossed,” so to speak, 

@ little black-and-tan English terrier, which from 
the summit of a mound of merchandise used to bark 
with genuine terrier impudence impartially at ‘Turks 
and Greeks and Franks alike. The vagrant dogs of Pera 
would go half crazy when they caught sight of this 
bumptious little animal; they howled, they whined, they 
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time drawn travelling toxophilites; and I own, 
myself, that the simper of incredulity has sometimes 
trembled on my lips when I have heard the pilgrim 
to the mosque of Eyoub declare that when he and his 
companion returned to the landing. ert were 
followed by a friendly escort of ee tige which, as 
the caique pushed off, w: their tails sympathetically 
and wi @ succession of amicable barks, as if to say, 
“Come again soon, Giaours, and Allah be good to you!” 

T found Antonio Gallenga, as representative of the 
Times, installed at the Hotel Royal with his wife and 
daughter. Mrs. Gallenga, who was passionately fond 
of » had taken one particular colony of pariahs 
under her protection ; and one of the female vagrants 
bane in an interesting condition, the kind Mnglish lady 
fi up quite a comfortable little dormitory in a tomb 
in @ disused cemetery close to the hotel, where the poor 
beast could lie soft and warm, and bring forth her 


oung in : 

y Special correspondents of the newspapers abounded 
at Constantinople just then, Mr. Pears, an English 
barrister, was the resident correspondent of the Daily 
News; and as a colleague he had a distinguished 
American journalist, the late—alas! the late—Alex- 
ander MacGahan. A brilliant, various, indefatigable 
writer, 2 thorough cosmopolitan, and as thoroughly a 

rince of good fellows was Alexander MacGahan, who 
m his ity as a journalist had been almost every- 
where and seen almost everything. He was an admir- 
able type of the travelled, unprejudiced gentleman, 
Courtesy was to him not only a duty and a habit but 
a ploasure; hotel waiters bustled gaily about to do his 
bidding ; and at the villainous music-ball at Pera (it was 
a variety show combined with a gambling house) the 
eyes of the German leader of a band composed of two 
cracked fiddles, an asthmatic cornct-l-piston, and a 
stammering piano, the keys of which had turned yellow, 














| Modvpete but fatal game of poker. One day it 
occurred to uyler to get pee se-amoking 


ey @ out of fashion in Constantino) Even 
the chidowek, the pipe with the long cherry-wood 
stem and the bow! of porous terra-cotta, hax practically 
vanished; and when you call nowadays on a Turkish 
pasha you are , not with coffee and pipes, but 
with coffee and cigarettes. Schayler had the 

hall of his house fitted up as a divan; and about half 
a dozen of us sit gravely on our haunches a /a ree 
The sarghilé had been duly “cooked” in the kitehen 


I noticed that the complexion of my friend, 
the student of Byzantine archmology, had undergone 
in the course of about cight minutes several changes. 
First he turned very red, then a pale yellow, then 
a dull lead colour—the hue which the countenance 
of Napoleon TIT was wont to assume at critical 
moments. Then his features were suffased by a tint 
in which green strove for mastery with blue, and 
eventually he turned a pasty white. “ How are you 
getting on, old chappie?” asked it dee ecb 
encouragingly, “* ont splendidly, ied, or rather 

the young American. ~ [t's delicious, it's en- 
trancing; I feel in Heaven, and I dowt think I shall 
live fice minutes;” murmuring which last words he 
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tumbled off the divan and rolled on to the marble 
pavement. The young gentleman being an American 
citizen I felt that it would be, as a British subject, wltra 
vires on my part to interfere with him; but han 
and Schuyler, not being troubled by such scruples, did 
their best to relieve him by kneeling on his chest and 
pumping out of his mouth, his ears, and his nostrils, 
the fumes which he had inhaled, and by dashing cold 
water over his face, and administering judicious “ nips” 
of Bourbon whiskey within. 

Another old ally—I need scarcely say that he has 
also joined the majority—turned up in the person of 
Frank Ives Scudamore, late of the General Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, from which service he had retired 
on a pension; after having with astonishing success 
carried out the extension of the postal telegraph system 
throughout England. He was an intimate friend of 
Edmund Yates; and besides his great official capacity 
he possessed a great deal of literary culture, and used 
to write many of the diverting Anglo-Latin macaronic 
verses in Punch. Scudamore, in 1876, had been commis- 
sioned by the ‘Turkish Government to superintend that 
department of the Ottoman Post Office which dealt 
with the reception and transmission of the European 
mails; but in this position he somewhat resembled the 
fifth wheel’ to a coach; or, to put the case more pre- 
cisely, he might have been likened to a wheel without 
any coach at all attached to it; seeing that the 
English merchants and bankers at Constantinople 
laboured under the singular impression that the Turkish 
Government had a cadinet noir attached to their 
General Post Office, and that the English mails were 
systematically opened and read before they reached the 
proper recipients thereof. Thus being warned of this 
sportive practice on the part of the True Believers, 
I used to take my letters to the office of a certain 
English agency at Gulata, where I also received such 
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correspondence as came out for me. I hope that the 
‘Turkish Government ea paid Scudamore. Ie 
would certainly have is salary if he had had 
the opportunity of earning it to any appreciable extent. 

T cannot pass by in silence three notable Englishmen 
who joined our little circle at the club in the Grande 
Rue de Pera. First there was Hobart Pasha—blunt, 
‘burly, and bearded, some time « post-captain in the 
British Navy; afterwards, in the American Civil War, 
‘the boldest of blockade runners; and in the winter of 
1876 holding high rank but a somewhat phantom com- 
mand in the Turkish fleet. Secondly, Toy mention 
Baker Pasha, who bad commanded the Turkish gendar- 
merie, and had also held an important command in the 
Turkish Army. Poor Pasha! He had been that Colonel 
Valentine Baker, known to all military men as one of 
the most brilliantly efficient staff-officers in the British 
Army. He had lost everything—grade, reputation, 

‘ial status, and some seven thousand pounds sterling 
which he had paid for his commissions—through one 
solitary miserable act of indiseretion, which might well 
have been punished by a fine of fifty pounds. Tn recalling 
the story of the woful collapse of this brave, injudicious, 
and most unfortunate gentleman, there is only ono 
sid ray to illumine a tale of otherwise unmitigated 

. That ray shines on his true wife, who 
adhered to him in his misfortunes and comfortod 
him in his captivity. 

The third distinguished Englishman whom I mot 
at Stamboul was Colonel Burnaby, a Paladin in 
arms; an Admirable Crichton in his knowledge of 
languages; handsome, highly bred, and a charming 
conversationalist; but who always seemed to me to be 
somewhat of a disappointed man, and to be welgheil 
down by some hidden sorrow. He joined Lond 
Wolseley’s force in Egypt as a volunteor; put hinwelf 
in the forefront of the battle and got killed. 1 believe 


vy? 
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Reade, the military secretary of Sir Hudson Lowe 
while dcrorner at’ St. Helena. I have been a hard 

Went of the Napoleonic Legend and the Napoleonic 
to boot ever since T was a lad; and althongh 


T have read Mr. Forsyth’s “Captivity of Napoleon” 


‘over and over again, L have never been uble to conquer 
ey dislike for the character of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
vho seems to me to have beon, although a strictly 
jast and conscientious man, something very like what 
the Americans call “a mean cuss.” The late Sir 
Tennent, who knew him well, used to say 
that on first meeting Sir Hudson he reminded him of 
the etching by“ Phiz” of Ralph Nickleby. At the same 
time, [ am ready to grant that Napoleon was the most 
troublesome and quarrelsome of captives, and that he 
ontrageously abused and vilified the Governor, who cer- 
tainly showed great forbearance in not resenting the 
insults of his vituperative charge. 

Tt chanced that for several years [ enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Hudson’s eldest son, General Edward 
Lowe, who had been at Lucknow during the Mutiny ; 
and this gallant gentleman told me many stories of 
Sir Hudson’s amiability in private life. I think the 
Governor had ‘‘ Bonaparte on the brain,” and that it 
was his carking apprehension that he should wake up 
one morning and find the caged bird flown that made 
him worry his captive with petty restrictions and 

itions. 








Again, I was a frequent correspondent of good old 
Colonel Basil Jackson, who had been an uide-de-camp 
at at Waterloo, and who, by the eaprice of Fate, 
was afterwards in garrison at St. Helena when Napoleon 
was at Longwood, He, too, was a staunch advocate 
of Sir Hudson, Some time before I went to the Bast 
there appeared in some London magazine an- 

full of the idlest tarradiddles about Ni y 
prisonment, und, as I thought, reflecti 
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on Sir Hudson Lowe. I answered that article and 
exposed its unveracity, either in Zemple Bar or in 
Belgravia. Jt happened that my article came under 
the notice of Mr. Reade while he was Consul at Tunis. 
I had more than once mentioned his father’s name, not 
unfavourably, in the paper in question, which he had 
reprinted at Gibraltar; hence his friendly welcome 
when I met him at Pera. 
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4 THE TURKISH CONSTITUTION, 


3. Barrtre—Me. Hormued Staseam—Gencrnl Ignatioff : a Reminiscencs of his 
Fathor—Sir William White—Christmas at Constantinoplo—Proclaiming 
‘tho Turkiah Constitation—Moslem ‘Toterstion. 

Turse notes of our little society at Constantinople 

would not be complete did I not mention that the 

foumpalistic section thereof also comprised a young, 
andsome, and clever Frenchman, who spoke English 
quite as fluently as he did his native tongue, His 
name was Barrére; and at the time he was a proscribed 

Communist, under sentence of death te contumaciam, 

His Excellency Monsieur Barrére is now Minister- 

Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at some 

European Court. So we all have our ups and downs, and 

as Mr. Thackeray used to say, “ It's the lot of one man 

to be handled by the hangman, and of another to be 

High Sheriff and to ride in a golden coach.” The 

Journal des Dédats was also represented at Constantinople 

by a tall, dark, somewhat bald gentleman, who was a 

confirmed misanthropist, and whose views and opinions 

as ded the Eastern Question, the city of Con- 
stantinople, and the cuisine of the Pera hotels was 
summed up in the single but expressive word pourri- 
ture. Tlamlet discovered long ago that there was 
something rotten in the state of Denmark, but what 
were you to do with a gentleman who, when you talked 
of the last dinner at the English Embassy, or the liwt 
reception at the Russian one, or the last news from 

Pans or London, or the humours of the Hezestoon, or 

the gossip of the Pera and Galata clubs, merely 
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“ Monsieur, c'est une pourriture!” I do not know 
exactly to what section of our coterie belonged Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, whom we sportively called the 
Heathen Chaldee, and whom I always associated with 
that blessed word Mesopotamia. At all events, we got 
lim to admit that he knew a great deal about Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and that he was aware that that monarch 
during his salad season was the first epicure who 
discovered that asparagus was edible. Mr. Hormuzd 
ssam, as most people know, had rendered most 
tari services to Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Layard 
in the course of his great explorations at Nineveh; he 
had also been one of the captives of King Theodore 
of Ah nia, and, with the missionaries, had spent some 
months in a dungeon, and in chains; but, as he put it, 
his fetters caused him no great inconvenience: he 
always had enough to eat and drink, and was, as a 
tule, in favour with Theodore. Whether he had 
come to Constantinople in a journalistic or a diplomatic 
capacity, I know not; but he was always ready and 
alert; he knew all the Turkish shopkeepers in the 
bazaars, and rendered us considerable services when 
we were curio-hunting. 

He seemed to be in correspondence with all 
manner of Oriental folk, and one morning he 
showed us a telegram which he had just received 
from a correspondent, a merchant at Lake Van in 
Armenia. The despatch ran somewhat to this effect: 
“Turkish Bashi-Bazouks raided bazaar. Murdering 
women and children. Collect all debts.” The next 
morning he brought another telegram, worded : 
“Governor of Van quite powerless. Troops threaten 
to burn the town. Pay nobody.” From these data 
Campbell Clarke thought that he could construct a 
very telling political telegram; so he sat down and 
began somewhat to this effect: ‘Turkish irregular 
soldiery have committed great excesses at Lake Van.” 
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“No, no!” exclaimed a crafty Levantine Consul when 

Campbell read out the telegram. “That will never 

do. Tt should ran, ‘Vurkish irregular soldiery, insti- 
fed by Russian intrigues, have,’ ete. ete.” 

Among the diplomatists who day after day met in 
conference ut the Markish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
most conspicuous, after the Marquis of Salisbury, was 
the Russian Ambassador- Extraordinary, General Ignatieff, 
who in society was a most affable and pleasant gentle- 
man, with somewhat weak eyes, I ventured to remind 
him that I had had the honour to have an interview 
with his father, who in 1856 was Governor of St. 
Petersburg. The ambassador evinced some curiosity 
to know what was the purport of the interview in 

juestion, “ Well, Excellency,” I replied, “it certain! 
id not amount to much.” In the days of which 
it was compulsory for a foreigner who wished to 
leave the Russian capital, first to advertise three times 
in the official Gazeffe his intention of going away; so 
that if he owed anybody any money his creditors might 
at onee demand their duc; then he had to present in 
jae & petition to the Governor of St. Petersburg for 
leave and licence to depart; and this being accorded, 
he was referred to the Grand Master of Police, who 
eventually granted him the coveted passport. 

All this meant a sad waste of time, and the distri- 
bution of a considerable number of rouble-notes among 
hungry employecs. My interview with the Governor 
lasted precisely one minute. All petitions had to be 
handed in by two o'clock ; and T arrived at three minutes 
to two: a circumstance which the General tacitly noticed 
by pulling out and consulting his watch. Then T made 
him the profoundest of bows and presented the petition, 
which his Excellency received with a slight and statel; 
inclination of the head. Then another fifteen secon 
passed, leaving me in comic uncertainty as to what 
was to come next. When the minute was up the 
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se of Sutherland Edwards, who had known him 

while he (Edwards) was Special Correspondent for the 

when Poland was in w state of insurrection, and 
Mr. White was British consul at Danzic—was a tall, 
massively built, ragged-looking gentleman, with some- 
thing of a North of England accont. He dressed ve 
plainly; his hat had an abnormally broad brim, ani 
altogether, abating the fact that he did not wear 
a red waistcoat and top-boots, he reminded me of 
the portraits which T had seen of William Cobbett. 
He lived, as most of us of the journalists lived, at the 
Hotel de Byzance ; and on most mornings I could reckon 
on a visit from him, just after the mail from the West 
came in. Noon was our time for the déjeuner & la 
fourchette ; and, odd to say, when we came to compare 
notes it was tolerably sure to turn out that every 
representative of an English or foreign newspaper in 
the house had received a visit between the Hea of 
eight and ten a.m. from Mr. William White. 

The Christmas of 1876 I spent at the picturesque 
suburb of Therapia at the house of Mr. Faweett, 
then Judge of the Consular Court, Pera; and who now, 
as Sir Henry Fawcett, enjoys a dignified and well- 
earned leisure. His kind and clever wife made Camp- 
bell Clarke and myself heartily welcome ; although she 
was fain to apologise for what might possibly be some 
slight shortcomings in the plum pudding. “ You see,” 
she remarked, “ that I had a Greek female cook. I quar- 
relled with her this very morning, paid her her wages, 
and told her to go; whereupon she cursed Mr. Fawcett 
and myself, the gardener’s baby, and my little toy 
terrier. She departed, as I hoped, for good; but in 
ten minutes she returned to curse the plum pudding, 
which was already tied up for boiling ; and she repeated 
the malediction three times, and with the greatest 
memati. Nothing, however, turned out in the long 
ran to be the matter with the pudding; and after a 
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whit alms in the name of the 

eiful ‘Rah Surely it must have been the 

who had solicited charity from King Alfonso on 

the railway platform at Madrid transported on some 

to Stamboul! The Pasha took no 

the solicitation; and the hand suddenly dis- 

wed, as though its owner had been dragged back 

‘the scruff of the neck; but as I did not hear any 

subsequent yells, I do not think that they administered 
the bastinado to the beggar. 

“Shortly after noon the Constitution was formall 
promul in the presence of a host of officials 
im resplendent uniforms, and a large body of Ottoman 

» who, when the Grand Vizier had finished 
the prodigiously lengthy document, raised 
a unanimous shout of “4min/” and grounded 
their arms with a thunderous clang, Then the vast 
assemblage of grandees in gold-embroidered tunics and 
fezzes somewhat tumultuously dispersed ; but T was 
sorry afterwards to learn that it had not fared so well 
with our an Constantine Fenerli as it had done 
with the mendicant who begged of the Pasha at luncheon, 
“They have beaten Fenerli,” piteously exclaimed the 
injured Greek; “men with large sticks have made 
erli’s back very sore. How could Fenerli help acci- 
dentally treading on the heels of an Bffendi?” He 
always spoke of Timnself in the third person. ‘Thus, he 
told me once : “ Fenerli's family was rich once; he had 
a house in the Fanar; his sisters were richly dowered. 
Buta t fire broke out, and sparks fell on the roof of 
Feverli’s house, and in half an hour he was ruined.” 

About the beginning of March T left Constantinople. 
All things considered, T'should not care about returning 
to if, even in early spring, at which season the climate 
is to be enchanting. ‘The city in many respects is 
interesting, but it is desperately uncomfortable—so, at 
least, it was in my time. When you went out to a 
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sick and relieve the poor. Therefore, perceiving 
1 to be a man of God, I purpose tu lead him round 
town this afternoon on my own donkey ; and woe be 
into all of you if a hair of his head or that of his wife 
tarmed.” A good many Christian clergymen might 
ea lesson in toleration from this Turkish Mollah. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
ATHENS AND MONTE CARLO. 


Athens—Story of «Deaf, Judgo—8yra—At Monto Carlo: More Ti-luck— 
Captain Cashless—Madame{a Barone Unetelle and her Indiguation, 
Just before we left there came into harbour a splen- 
did American corvette, which, sad to say, was totally 
wrecked two or three years ago in a storm at Apia, in 
the Samoan Islands. Eugene Schuyler took us on 
board, and the captain regaled us with ample hospitality, 
put the crew through gun-drill, and in every way 
showed us politeness. Schuyler asked him how he had 
managed to get so large a vessel of war through the 
Hellespont. “Oh,” he replied, laughing, “I got the 
thing off well enough. OF course, the Governor of the 
Dardanelles remonstrated and pointed out that under 
the Capitulations we can only bring a gunboat through 
the Straits; but I quietly said, ‘Jt’s the smallest we've 
got;’ so he shrugged his shoulders, and we had coffee 
and cigarettes, and I came up here right away.” 
Bidding our friends in Constantinople, not forgetting 
Mr. Wrench, the British Vice-Consul, and Mr. Whit- 
taker, the editor of The Levant Herald, a hearty fare- 
well, we left Pera on board an Austrian Lloyd for 
the Pireus, where, had my mind behaved properly, 
I ought to have thought of all the wise things 
that Socrates said to Plato. As a matter of fact, 
I did not think about the son of Sophroniscus at 
all, my attention being principally occupied by the 
incessant demands of the boatmen and luggage-porters 
for gratuities, and the exceptionally impudent extortion 
of a Greek amazelates. As there was something the 
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the Pireus and Athens Railway, we were 


to take a carriage ; being very careful before 


to make u bargain with the coachman, who 
‘drove a pair of spavined, shoulder-shotten steeds which 
inded me strongly of Homer and La Marmora, my 
nine friends in Garibaldi’s campaign in the Tyrol. 


We hed not, however, gone half way before the crafty 
the ‘ 


drew up his horses and insisted on having 
more drachmas in addition to tho sum stipulated for. 
We had nothing to do but to accede to his demands. 


| But when the rascal—I feel sure that he bad been a 


in his youth—had landed us at the door of the 
at Athens, his first act when I handed him the 
ted was to fling the money on the 
and, folding his arms, deliver an oration so 
inded and so yoluble that I felt convinced that 
the race of Rhapsodists, to whom the author of the 
iad is said to have owed so much, was not ex- 
tinet. The hotel people, however, made the graceless 
Anutomedon pick up his money and bundled him off 
Haunted by a wholesome fear of intlicting guide- 
book talk on my readers, [ shall say very little indeed 
either about ancient or modern Athens. ‘The new town, 
built in the reign of the Bavarian king Otho—Ho 
skouphos, “ the Night-cap,” his subjects, for what reason 
I know not, used to call him—is neat and clean; and 
might, but for a queer little old Byzantine cathedral in 
the middle of the city, be the capital of some small 
principality. As for the Acropolis, it looked 
to me, at first sight, small,and the ruins the reverse of 
imposing. I had been told by Constantine Fenerli to 
cree the most wondrous sights in Athens; but that 
which most struck me during my first ascent of the 
Acropolis. was the sight of a Greek, in a white 
fustanella much in need of washing, shaving a large 
French le, which for the SRUR OE was perched on a 
block of Pentelican marble, while another Hellene played 


4 






aii ad 
cticngons fey o of British ironclads at the 
u stay at Athens; and my visit to the 
city of Theseus terminated very agreeably with a dinner 
on board the Admiral’s flagship. Campbell Clarke 
| took tis departure for Corfu, ew rowfe to Paris; but 
| r a few weeks leave of absence, enjoyed a brief 
spell of at the Greek island of Syra, a most 
interesting and exceedingly dirty place. Then I went 
T abode for full two months, making, I 
‘seareely say, occasional visits to Monte Carlo, with 
5 T was, however, more than asually 
unlucky in the spring of 1877. ‘The idiotic idea occurred 








“impoir,” the “passe” or the “ manque. 
‘to Monte Carlo and played precinely the 

at roulette to that which I had played 
i wheel. ‘I'he provolsing rowult 
little game almost wauntly ruyiutorl 
saloons of “ Monty, il 1 ye 
staked imy bariouk bean | 
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French not at all of the Stratford-atte-Bowe order. I 
shall never forget the expression of astonishment 
pares ih ieaae which came over the well- 
cut of © la Baronne Unetelle, when 
she heard us conversing. I met her the next day in the 

; When, casting upon me such a glance 
as Cleopatra might have bestowed on the messenger 
from Augustus, she said, “ Monsieur! vous étex un 
éraitre !” swept out of the apartment, and never spoke 
to me again. But was I so very much to blame? At 
least, 1 had amused Madame la Baronne Unetelle 
twice a day for a whole week; and in this very dull 
and monotonous world of ours some slight guerdon 
of gratitude is due to those who amuse us. 

Thave nothing more to say about the year 1877, save 
to mention that it was one of unremitting journalistic 
work. 1 had long since ceased to write books ; in fact, I 
think that full ten years had passed since any new book 
Mie my name upon it had been published; and I, 

nothing of the public, had practically forgotten 
that had ever been an author at all. Toiling for a daily 
is searcely compatible with the composition 
Bateau At the end of ie day's work you feel—at 
least, that is the case rit myself—an unconqueruble 
loathing for the production of any more: copy”; and 
you turn, as a pleasant recreation, to nocturnal study : 
a practice not immediately remunerative, but whieh [ 
take to be of inestimable service to the elderly man of 
letters. At all events, it keeps his memory green ; and 
he must learn something new every night. Never mind 
what it is that you study ; dead or living lan, 3 art 
or etieobey's science—if you have a predilection that 
which I have not—theology, Blair's “ Preceptor,” 
Colenso's Arithmetic, Miss Acton s Cookery,” or Patter- 
son's “ Book of Roads” yee will get something ont of 
any one of these books which you did not know before, 
or knowing, had seemingly forgotten. 
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of her own bringing. I think she once incidentally 
iabslicsind (Ohad teh seen better days, and that her 
deceased husband had been a sexton. 
One Monday morning—it was a sunny, early 
aufumn one—I made my appearance in Square 
Butaeaey 


consternation, I knocked and rang repeatedly and 
violently at the door of No. 46 without obtaining 
any response to my summons. Lewis Wingfield was 
eee freon an thatyit- wae tio. ase-kntcling Kick 
epi but the noise T made had attracted the attention 
my next-door neighbours to the east—two kindly 
ladies, mother and daughter. They sent out word 
to say that their housemaid had seen the elderly 
eare-taker emerge from No. 46 at about half-past ten 
am.; and that she had remarked that she was going 
to Guilford Street to buy a little meat for the cat. Tt 
was useless to knock or ring any longer, and at last my 

natured neighbours suggested that L should 
h their house and clamber over the wall of their 
slap into mine own. My climbing days had long 
; but with the assistance of the housemaid, a 
and a broom-handle, I managed to get 

over the wall, somehow. 

The door leading into the back part of the house 
was open; but so soon as T had entered the passage 
I was encountered by a most fearful, nang mo: 

ich of a 













fore. A horrible suspicion passed 
Had she invited sodiher aliong 
had the two ladies, like 





onsense |" replied 
unk. Do you caioi ney 
‘that I did, and that she had 
distant district of Pentonville, 


Sieve! a weakness this way.” 
as with the aid of the 

5 hetic eabman, who 
her load and no 


Ei hd paietl Sreecad 
0 lying in that hon 
ss housemaid from No, 46 

white onder the 


one 
eo tnaheendh swrepraell ll me 
ut at the other extremity the lee tyre 

was continued for a short length ab an 
and children’s coffine are not obliquely 
woth for) We 
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was so kind as to introduce himself to me on the ocea- 
sion of a number of journalists going up to Downing 
Street as a deputation on some question affecting the 
Jaws of copyright. Mr. Disraeli was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and when the business part of the 
Spec was over, he crossed the room, said that 
@ ought to know me, and shook hands cordially, A 
minute or two afterwards he smilingly requested me to 
introduce him to Miss Braddon, ais was present. It 
was not precisely a case of Bertrand ef Raton; still T 
confess that the fable touching some chestnuts and a 
certain fire did occur to me when I introduced Mr, 
Disraeli to the authoress of “ Aurora Floyd’’ Lord 
Houghton I had known for years; and of Robert 
Browning and Abraham Hayward [ had made the 
acquaintance at Lady Combermere's. 
Finally, at the well-remembered marriage of Mr. Leo- 
ld de Rothschild with Miss Perugia, at the Synago; 
im Great Portland Street, Lord Rosebery was so kind as 
to present me to the Prince of Wales: telling his Royal 
Highness that I had written an account of his wedding 
with the Princess Alexandra, in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. A few days afterwards [ received a letter 
from the well-known surgeon, the lute Sir Oscar 
Clayton, reminding me of old Princess’s green-room 
days, and asking me to dine in Harley Street to have 
the honour of meeting the Prince. I have subsequently 
often enjoyed the hospitality of the Heir to the Crown 
at Marlborough House and at the Garrick Club. Of 
the gracious notice taken of me by other members of 
the Rooval Family it is not necessary that I should say 
one word; and im this, I hope not too lengthy, para- 
graph, I have honestly and, | think, modestly liberated 
my soul with respect to the illustrious and noble per- 
whom I have met, and who have been invariably 
good and considerate to me. I have never flattered nor 
toadied the great: I never asked anything from them, 
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expiration of that time Mr. J. M. Levy suggested 
that, as my letters had been received with some ap- 
proval by the British public, I ht as well remain 
another week or so. The end of it was that I did not 
return to Mecklenburgh Square until the eve of my 
birthday, the 24th November ; and I was able to collect 
and republish in book form a portion of my letters, to 
which I gave the title of “ Paris Herself Again.” The 
book passed through seven or vight editions, and I made 
a great deal of money by it. Thus, although T had 
thought that my days of book-making were over, my 
case was that of an author malyré (uc; and, as things 
stand at present, [ do not care to enter into any 
mental recognisances that I will not write any more 





The year 1879 dwells in ny memory through two, 
to me, most interesti wriences. Archibald Forbes, 
the valiant and brillia War Correspondent, had come 
home from South Africa; a little broken in health but 
covered with literary laurels. It was resolved by a com- 
mittee of his many friends, umong whom the guiding 
spirits were Edmund Yates and J. C. Parkinson, that a 
congratulatory dinner should be given to Archibald ; 
and I was asked to take the chair on the occasion. 
Tt was in all respects asplendid and memorable banquet, 
the guests being exclusively composed of military men 
and personal friends of Forbes. He sat, of course, on 
my right band; and to my left was the late Duke of 
Sutherland, who had put on his star and riband of the 
Garter to do honour to the brave Correspondent of the 
Daily News. Next to the Duke was Lord Houghton. 
The speeches, after the ordinary toasts had been disposed 
of, were admirable ; but those who expected a set oration 
from Archibald Forbes were drolly disappointed. When 
the tumult of applause which followed the proposal of 
his health had subsided, our guest rose and quietly said, 
“T am no orator, as this old Brutus ix; so T must 
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content myself with thanking you for the great honour 
you have done me.” Then he sat down. Why he should 
have alluded to me, being the chairman, as “ Brutus,” I 
have not the remotest conception ; but I believe that the 
man’s heart was simply full to overflowing ; and that was 
why he did not say more. 
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FROM ‘THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


At Richmond, U.S.8.—Tho Carnival at Now Otloxns—A Cocle-tixght—Chieago 
—Ovor the * Rockios "San Franciaco—The Palace Hotel—'Tho Streots 
Chinese Fostivition—The San Francisco Nace Letter and Mr. Brevoriok 
Muriott—Edwand Sothern. 

Ix December, 1879, my wife and T paid our second 

visit to the United States. I was pretty well fagged- 

out with continuons hard work; and my friends in 

Fleet Street thought that a few weeks’ change would do 

me good. Why I selected the bleak, wintry month for 

the journey I shall tell my readers ere long. The 
authorities in Fleet Street only contemplated my making 

a trip to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Washington, Cincinnati, and Chicago ; but T had ulterior 

views of a voyage of a far more ambitious nature. We 

crossed the Atlantic in a Cunarder in a succession of 
storms—TI never did cross that ocean save in winter 
and in tempestuous weather—and found pe of old 
friends in Manhattan to weleome us. I had a brief 
attack of illness at Christmas ; but was soon convalescent, 
and after passing a week at Boston, we went to Phila- 
delphia, where we were the guests of that most munificent 
and hospitable of hosts, the late Mr. G. W, Childs, the 
proprictor of the Public Ledger. At Washington we were 
received with much kindness by the British Minister- 

Plenipotentiary, Sir Edward Thornton ; and soon after- 

wards my ulterior views as to travelling began to be 

devel . We determined to go down South ; and 
made the best of our way by rail to Richmond, in Vir- 

inia. I took but one letter of introduction with me: 
it was to the Governor of the State. His Excellency 
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market on Suuday mornings we used to have an irre- 
rouchable French dijeuner d& ta fourchette, followed by 
the renowned “drip” coffee, which is so strong that 
it is said fo stain the saucer into which it is poured. 
All over the city you find excellent French restaurants, 
whore the claret is butter and cheaper than that which 
you drink at hotels and restaurants in France; while at 
2 place of entertainment on the way to Lake Pontchar- 
train they not ouly give you bouilabaisse as good as 
any that you can obtain at the Reserve by Marseilles, 
but show you an autograph-book, in ms there is a 
terse eulogium of the fish stew in question in the 
handwriting of Thackeray, and signed by him. 

T have one sad confession to make with regard to 
New Orleans. I went to a cock-tight; and the contest 
T grieve to say, took place on a Sunday. Well, I had 
been a spectator, years before, of gallomachia at Algiers, 
at Seville, and at Granada; and the combats were 
always held on the Sabbath. With great reluctance 
did we leaye New Orleans. It was mid-February, 
but sunny and sultry in the Gulf of Mexieo; but we 
had not forgotten that we were going back into 
winter, and therefore provided ourselves with a good 
stock of warm clothing; and we brought awa’ 
with us a large branch of an orange-tree with 
six ripe oranges upon it; and carrying that golden 
bough, after a weary two or three days’ journey, did 
we enter the city of Chicago, to find it enveloped ina 
mantle of snow. The great metropolis of pork and 
grain was then, as it is now, a wonderful city; but I 
should say that the majority of my readers have heard 
enough about. Chieago in connection with its World's 
Fair to enable me to dispense with any prolusions on 
the subject’ [ may just remark that at the Chicago 
Club I met Mr. Robert Lincoln, the son of the mur- 
dered President, and who was subsequently Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to England. I should have mentioned, 
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found ourselves one morning at Sacramento City in 
pioeious spring weather, with the birds singing and 

camellias growing in the open air, and a few hours 
afterwards we were comfortably installed at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

This huge caravanserai seemed to me the largest 
American hotel I had ever seen : it cost I know not how. 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars to build; and 
thoroughly to decorate it would cost, I should say, a 
good many more hundred thousands. ‘The proprietor 
of the amazing pile in 1879 was Senator Sharon; and 
when we asked for a modest sitting-room, bed-room, and 
bath-room, there was placed at our disposal a suite of 
about twelve or fourteen spacious apartments. Whether 
these rooms were on the tenth or the sixteenth floor 
of the hotel it does not in the least signify ; seeing that 
the lifts or “elevators” appeared to my dazed sense 
to be as capacious as the old. ascending-room at the 
Colosseum im the Regent's Park. I knew, as 1 
thought, absolutely nobody in the modern El Dorado ; 
but before we had been a week in "Frisco we had 
a host of friends—millionaires, artists, journalists, 
lawyers, and what not. The whole place seemed 
to me the realisation of some brilliant but some- 
what bizarre vision, ‘The hospitality which we ex- 

ienced knew no bounds; but the millionaires who 

us, and whom we found in gilded saloons hung 

with lustrous fabrics, and sparkling with plate, crystal, 
ae and statuary, resided for the most part in 
ouses built entirely of wood—San Francisco being, as T 
was warned, a town chronically subject to the infliction 
of earthquakes. When I asked whether by dwelling 
in palaces of timber the residents on “ Nob Hill’—the 
pular name for the fashionable quarter of 'Krisco— 

id not expose themselves to the perils of fire, I was 
informed that the wood of which the edifices were built 
was of a practically uninflammable nature, 
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there a very old, old friend. I had often heard in 









England of a weekly periodical called Tie San Francisco 
News Letter, « kind of transatlantic Zruth, only a little 
more al and even, perchance, a little livelier than 
Mr. uchere’s amiable sheet. I was aware that 
the News Letter had been owned and edited for many 
by Mr. Frederick Marriott, the whilom proprietor 
of Chat ; Led Hea gulf of time yawned between 1848 
and 1870; and I scarcely even surmised that Mr, 
Marriott, who was middle-aged when he left England, 
was still living. I sought information respecting him 
from Mr. George Smith, the polite chief clerk of 
the Palace Hotel, who imm te answer, 
“Living, indeed! I guess that Marriott is 
eliogeiber alive man! Go and see him.” So L went 
to office of the News Letter, sent in my card, and a 
moment afterwards was grasped by the hand by my 
ancient friend, grown very old and somewhat feeble, 
but still alert and vivacious. I recognised his features 
and his voice at once ; but he owned he would have failed 
to recognise me so had he met me in the street. He 
introduced me to his son—a fine, handsome young 
fellow, who on the morrow, after the pleasantest of 
dinners at the house of Mr. Marriott senior, drove me 
in a vehicle to which I would not have the hardihood 
to give a definite name, but which was drawn by a fast 
trotting mare, through the Golden Gates Park to the 
Gates themselves, which the Australians would call 
“heads,” and which form the entrance to the harbour of 
"Frisco, There is a capital hotel here overlooking the 
blue Pacific; and close to the balcony of the room 
whore we lunched rose from the wayes the great Seal 
Rock, on and around which hundreds of seals were 
agpstng themselves, barking and splashing, romping 
and tarning somersaults, as it is the manner of tl O86 
j id mammals to do. Charles Kingsley's « P, 
idow” saw the Merry Brown Hares come 
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but I will back the Golden Gates seals for downright 
whole-hearted fun against any inarticulate creatures 
that I have come across. They are, one and all, the 
most festive of “ cusses,” 

Another English friend did we meet at the Golden 
Gates Hotel. This was Edward Sothern, the inimitable 
Lord Dundreary, who was fulfilling an engagement at 
one of the San Francisco theatres ; but. who seemed to 
me an utterly worn-out and broken-backed man. He 
was so exhausted before the middle of luncheon 
that he had to lie on a sofa for full two hours before 
he could be driven back to San Francisco. We went 
to the theatre that night to see Our American Cousin. 
The house was full, and I think that the occasion was 
the four-thousandth one of Sothern’s enacting a part 
with which he will be ever as closely identified as 
Joseph Jefferson will be with that of Rip Van Winkle, 
Some fifteen months afterwards, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, I saw Sothern in a private box 
opposite our own, and went round between the acts to 
greet him ; he looked more lamentably ill than he had 
done in 1879, and a few weeks afterwards he was dead. 
Poor Lord Dundreary ! 


CHAPTER LXII. 
A MURDRRED TSAR. 


Another Rossian Mission—Trish Stew in St. Petersburg ‘The Ileconditioned 
Courier Again—The Farl of Dufferin and Gord Frederick Hamilton -A 
Recognition at the Beefsteak Club—An Inupportune Attack of Lambage 
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I came home in the spring; and [ do not find that. 
anything of sufficient importance to merit, record here 
occurred during the year 1480. It was different in 
1631. One Sunday, in the second week in March, | 
was present at a dinner-party yiven by the Karl of 
Fife, who then lived in Cavendiah Square, Vrines 
Lobanoff, the Russian Ambassador, was ta have been 
one of the guests; but his Excallency wan detained it 
the Embassy by affairs of a siravly serionn watere 
+Early in the afternoon Lard Fife reevived telegram 
from Chesham Honse stating that an atteript biel been 
made on the life of the Emperor Alexander 1. at Ht 
Petersburg; and that hin Majenty wan yrieviunly 
wounded. The first comme of the din Noses tuaat, 
concluded when anther denpratch arrived Fron Melyrave 
Square saying that the Var wae deal Naturally Moa 
terrible tragedy formed the prinryael aubjert of con- 
versation throngtnt the evening. bak Ib myedt wan 
for personal reaasma nieansly grreeeenyned by Whe ahem 
ing cataatrophe at He Veteratony, S$ rethertort suetully 
that, in all haran pretmtality, cer many benes weer 
over I sbonid be om tay way tenada Ve arn elas 
Phains «f Enveia $f Areashond bout w sueaarngre fens the 
office ahem oe mating fr ue tmn 
With icatrurtimea Ya te te yrinnnl ' 
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Russian railway compartments are rather over- than 
a: ae aioe little when ae ae T 
found lown ina F an 
Epliges Breashioas, in the Nonbei re eh 

LT cannot exactly settle in my mind whether it was 
this hotel or another one in the Izaak's Ploschad 
where one of the most pleasing features of the able 
d@'héte was the regular appearance, once a week, of 
several mighty tureens of splendidly made Irish stew. 
Whence the landlord had got the reeipe for this dl 
dish Tam uncertain; but its evxemble would, 1 am 
-convineed, have excited the enthusiastic admiration of 
every son of Old Erin. The proprictor told me that 
once a week he had a live sheep sent up by railway 
from Finland. At once, when I heard this, did my mind 
revert to the live turtle which, nearly fifty years 
before, T used to see stolidly crawling about the floor of 
@ pastry-cook’s shop in Old Bond Street, with a little 
flag labelled “ sat to-morrow" stuck in the centre of 
its tt doomed mutton from the Gulf 
of Finland ought to have had hung round his neck an 


valent to the Greek “ Thanatos"—* Trish stow on 
Officers of the Imperial Guard, merchants 

and ‘chinovniks, used to flock to the hotel 

t the close of every week to partake of that delicious 


ish ; and 2 murmur of approbation would arise from the 

at the dinner-table when the stew, in a 

bucket, was carried by two sturdy blond-bearded 
tly 
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meanwhile. His countenance did not present the 
slightest purport or significance to me; nor did there 
even come over me the dim impression that T had seen 
him at some time in some part or another of the world. 
He was simply a “swell,” and only impressed me as one. 
Presently, however, he began to talk ; and remarked that 
I did not know in the least who he was or where I had 
last met him. “Yes, I do,” I peta quickly; “ you 
are Lord Frederick Hamilton, and I saw you at the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg twelve years ago.” 
Ai was by his voice that 1 had recognised him. 

Lord Dufferin has gone through life, so it has 
seemed to me, with the main object of rendering gentle 
services to those who needed assistance. He helped 
me to a material extent in March, 1881, by obtaini 
for me an invitation to the house of a wealthy English 
merehant whose windows commanded a near and clear 
view of the Winter Palace, whence the corpse of the 
‘Tsar was to be borne across the bridge which spans the 
Neva, to be interred in the chapel, or rather the 
cathedral, of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, I 
could have procured from the Russian Minister of the 

Interior, or from one of the Imperial Chamberlains, a 
eard of admission to the church; but I should have had 
to wait two or three hours in the crowded edifice, and 
should only have witnessed the funeral ceremony itself, 
whereas from the merchant's residence I could sce the 
whole stately procession winding its way from the 
palace to the fortress. I called at the Embassy early 
on the morning of the funeral; and Lord Dufferin, who 
was in diplomatic uniform, and who intended to witness 
the first part of the mournful eant, and then to 
make his way to the fortress and join his brethren of 
the ota Diplomatique in the church, drove me in his 
8 m the Embassy to the close neighbourhood of 
the Winter Palace. 

T had by this time provided myself, through the 
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Ribaichick, and Michailoff might also have involved the 
necessity of seeing those culprits hanged; and since 
that dismal private execution at Maidstone in 1867 
I had made up my mind not to be present at the 
judicial strangulation of any of my fellow-creatures. So I 
returned home, after having attended a deeply interesting 
memorial service for the dead Tsar, held at a mosque 
close to the Nevskoi—the Russians tolerate every religion 
except the Jewish one—which service was attended by 
many officers and soldiers of the Tartar regiments of 
the Guard, and by half the hotel and restaurant waiters 
in the capital, who are Mahometan Tartars, and whom 
the landlords preferred to Christians, as the Tartars are 
all teetotallers. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
CORONATION OF ALEXANDER II1. 


Permission to Wear Court Dress—An Offer of Froc Quarters Declined— 
Entrunce of Alexander IIT, into Moscow—A Brilliant Seene—The Corona- 
tion—The Tar at Dinner—A Run for tho ‘Telegraph Oftico—A Bit of 
Journulistic Smurtness, 






Ir was a very different Russia that I paid a flying visit 
to in May, 1583. ‘The Tsar Alexander III. was to 
be crowned with the utmost pomp and magnificence at 
Moscow. I received my usual instructions to go “ Due 
North;” but on this vety special occasion I was to be 
accompanied by Mr. J. M. Le Sage, who was to under- 
take the onerous duty of despatching a number of 
telegrams which would certainly fill a formidable array of 
columns in the Daily Telegraph. We had some few diffi- 
culties to surmount ere we started. We were politely 
but firmly informed that all newspaper correspondents 
who proposed to be present at the Imperial Coronation 
would be expected, as a preliminary, to forward their 
carlex de visite to the Chancellerie of the Russian Embassy 
—a very sensible precaution—and I improved on the 
idea by gumming on to my passport half a dozen little 
portraits of myself, of the exact size of a postage-stamp, 
which had been taken by a friendly photographer in 
San Francisco. Again, it was conveyed to us that we 
could not possibly be permitted to enter the Kremlin on 
the eventful 27th of May unless we were in uniform or 
in court dress. Fortunately for Mr. Le Sage, he had 
long been a member of the Court of Lieutenancy of the 
City of London ; a proud position which entitled him to 
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assume a scarlet tunic with silver epaulettes, a sword 
with a gilt seabbard, and a cocked hat and plumes. 

But I had never been to Court; and as 
uniform I was not even a member of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. ‘The obstacle, I am glad to 
say, soon vanished; the then Lord Chamberlain— 
Lord Sydney, L think—permitted me to wear levée 


was ently in the highest spirits that, about 
five sande sop sunny mae ee we started 


impression that he was not a feelers but a 
major-general at the very least ; while an equally tavour- 
able opinion of myself was entertained by the officer 
who examined my paraphernalia, ‘1 can see what 
uu are,” he remarked, turning over quite gingerly my 
dress, ‘captain of an sae gunboat going to 
join your ship at Cronstadt.” I did not precisely own 
the soft impeachment, but I bowed, and, of course 
accidentally, placed three or four choice Havanas on 
the lid of the tin ease, which—the cigars, not the ease— 
the officer as accidentally pocketed. 

I found Russia considerably altered from the 
country that I had visited in 1856 and 1881. The 
most notable change that I observed was what I may 
call the “Sclavonification ” of military costume. In the 
days of the Emperor Nicolas and of his successor, 
German uniforms, both in the Russian army and in 
the police, were almost slavishly copied. In 1883 
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of the Ceremonies; at all events, [ know that for a 
consideration he obtained for us, four clear days before 
the coronation, an exhaustive fein of the cere- 
monial; which schedule enabled me to despatch to 
London at least three columns of readable matter before 
the Pageant itself took place. 
lers. inexperienced in the ways of the great 
world might open their eyes with astonish- 
ment, or smile the smile of incredulity, if I told them 
the amount of pounds sterling which we disbursed 
every day at the telegraph office. T know that. my 
frequent recourse to the fant on which 1 had a letter 
of credit seemed wholly to perplex the amicable cashier 
who handed me the required cash. ‘“ What!” he 
would say, “another thousand roubles! Is it baccarat 
or éearlé?”’ I would reply, with a smile, that it was 


The Duke of Edinburgh was staying at the Kremlin ; 
and his Royal Highness sent for me and promised to 
render me any assistance that was in his power to 
extend. At the Imperial Palace, also, I found Lord 
Wolseley; and another British visitor of distinction 
was Lord Clanwilliam, as representing the Royal 
British Navy. Among the English newspaper 
correspondents was my old friend Alfred Thompson, 
artist, dramatist, and journalist, who had been sent 
out to Moscow to represent the Daily News. Alfred 
had, in his youthful days, been a subaltern in a crack 
cavalry regiment, the Carabiniers; so that he was all 
right as regarded the wearing of uniform. The name 
of the correspondent of the Standard has escaped me; 
but I remember him through the perfect fluency with 
which he spoke Russ. He told me that it was. the 
practice in modern journalism, as regarded Russia, for 
Special Correspondents at St. Petersburg to spend at 
Teast six months in a village; boarding either with the 
pope or priest, or with the s/arosfa or mayor; 80 a8 to 
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It was not then my fortune to have witnessed an 
Indian Hicareral Durbar—I was to see one in 1S86— 
and my breath was almost taken away by the superb 
display, a little barbaric in some of its details, which 
was visible from the ramparts of the Kremlin. 

‘Two or three days afterwards the Coronation took 
place. It were useless to dwell in detail ona ceremonial 
which was described at fullest length in the news- 
papers of the time. I could have swollen this work 
to thrice its size had I distended it with excerpts 
from my writings as a newspaper correspondent; but my 
object, throughout, has been to place my readers behind 
the scenes of my life, and not to parade myself behind 
the public footlights. I will just hint, however, that 
the Tsar, who is, like Melchisedek, Priest as well as 
King, and is thrice anointed, entered the /tonostast, or 
altar-screen; received the imperial diadem from the 
hands of the Patriarch ; consecrated it on the altar, and 
crowned himself, and subsequently the Empress. ‘To 
me the most interesting scene in the pageant took place 
immediately after the Coronation, I had a Russian 
friend who was a correspondent of the Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg; «nd he got me a huge green-and-white 
card of admission to the palace of the Kremlin itself. 
Our object was to see the Tsar at dinner. 

We were frequently stopped by the police. But, 
to begin with, we were both in court dress; 
and then, in accordance with the advice of m: 
companion, I continually waved the big green-and- 
white ticket above my head and shouted “ Billet f 
Billet!” so that at length, pushing through a 
erowd of courtiers and officers, we reached the foot 
of the grand staircase of the palace. My com- 
panion knew the topography of the editice well, and 
eventually we reached a gallery, looking down from 
which we could just desery his Imperial Majesty 
sitting alone ata table not much bigger than the stand 
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unconscious assistance of the dvorais, or porter, who 
occupied a little hutch in the courtyard of the hotel. 
Pull of exuberant patriotism, this worthy wearer of a 
greasy eaftan and a red cotton shirt began about six 
Block to sing a loyal song in I know not how many 
‘verses; accompanying himself on the Jalalaika, a kind 
of lute of triangular form; and quaffing at short 
intervals copious draughts of radia. Then his voiee be- 
gan to quaver; then he hiecoughed; then he wus sick ; 
and then he went to sleep and snored. [ had just 

in my second column when Ivan Teanorick woke 
op; resumed his song; ‘in got tipsy, and was again 
indisposed. He was at his thi for a T reared 
my lamp. 

There was just one other little item in con- 
nection with the Coronation of Alexander Ill, T 
compute that altogether we sent home about seven 
columns of descriptive matter to Fleet Street. Upon 
my word! the next morning, de entire narrative 
appeared in Russian in the “Official Gazette” of Mos 
cow. Some astute employ, who knew English, had 
deftly translated my article slip by slip before it w: 

on the wires. A smarter device of practical 

: alism I fail to remember. Into tho ethics of 

transaction I do not propose to enter. Bthies in 
Holy Russia are still in their infancy. 
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that which I had to say bas been quite, or nearly, 
audible to my hearers. Finally, 1 am obliged to 
speak extempore: first, because I am unable to Jearn 
parsing: of considerable length by heart; and next, 
because [ am partially blind and cannot read even the 
largest type with case by lamp-light. 

‘However, I determined to make the attempt; and 
haying arranged in my mind a general scheme for four 
t me on Wars and Revolutions which I had seen, 
another upon Foreign Lands which I had visited, a third 
on British Journalism, and a fourth on the Statesmen and 
Politicians of my time—a gentleman named Bowden 
was enthusiastic und ill-advised enough to pay me five 
hundred pounds in advance for ten discourses, to be 
delivered in the United States; as it was by the 
transatlantic route that I had resolved to visit the 
Antipodes. And he further covenanted to defray my 
travelling and hotel expenses between New York and 
Chicago—stipulating, however, that these expenses 
were not to include any kind of intoxicating liquor. 
Tt was through the intermediary of my good friend 
and then solicitor, Sir George Lewis, of Ely Place, that 
the agreement was concluded; and I remember dis- 
tinctly. the keen gratification which I felt when he 
handed me crisp Bank-of-England note for five 
hundred pounds; remarking at the same time that 
cheques in early transactions were sometimes of a 
phantom nature. 

Then came the question of who was to undertake 

management of my lectures in Australia, T had 
had some embryo negotiations with Mr. Smythe, of 
Melbourne, familiurly known in Australia as “ Little 
Smythe,” whom 1 have always looked upon as the 
Napoleon of lecturing-agents. He had been the entre 
preneur of Archibald Forbes on his lecturing tour in the 
Colonies; and had helped him to clear a sum of some 
twelve thousand pounds sterling. But Mr Sinythe 


x 
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Meeklenburgh Square, where all the furniture had been 
laid up in ordinary, but at the Midland Hotel, St. 
Paneras; where among our guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Labouchere. On Boxing Day, 1884, my wife and T 
went down to Liverpool, where T embarked on board a 
big Cunarder bound for New York. ‘The passage was 
a horribly tempestuous one; but I have been in a 
storm, morally and physically speaking, for the best 
part of my life; and, fortunately, [ am not subject to 
sea-sickness ; although since my illness in 1873 T have 
never possessed proper seu-legs. Of Sandy Hook 
Mr, Bowden boarded us in a tender, and straightway 
condueted me to the New York Hotel, Broadway, where 
I found a group of interviewing journalists awaiting my 
arrival. They drank « great deal of champagne; 
smoked a large number of cigars, and published the 
next morning articles, varying in tone, about my views 
on all kinds of topics, my attire, and my Nose. I 
delivered my first lecture not at New York, but at 
Boston; the audience was a large but not a crowded 
one; although the chair was taken by the genial 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” the late Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The next lecture was attended 
by an even emaller gathering, and the third by a thinner 
one still. Mr. Bowden was inclined to think that the 
presence in Boston of Madame Adelina Patti, who was 
iving a series of concerts there, had something to 
with the paucity of my patrons; and then it oe- 
enrred to him that what was known as “The Week 
of Prayer” was in progress in the capital of Massa- 
chusetts, and that many scriously-minded people had 
been deterred by devotional reasons from coming to 
hear me. 

So back we went to New York, where I was 
splendidly entertained at dinner by the members of 
the Lotus Club. Among the after-dinner speakers 
were the facetious General Horace Porter, and the 
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Orleans in 1864 I would most certainly have hanged 
—Yes, sir!” and I thoroughly believe that the 
Egle ar enw god wok 
mi |, Uncomy ‘isin; , “Ben” 
Butler. It is true aaornas peepee to call 
out “S) !” when he appeared at the theatre: 
the derisive exclamation being founded on the clearly 
libellous calumny that when in command at New 
Orleans he had shown a peachaué for appropriating 
the valuables of recalcitrant Southerners; but, be it 
as it may, General Butler struck me as being a 
born ruler of men. I remember his coming to take 
military command at New York late in ‘64, when 
political riots, fomented by the Democratic purty, were 
apprehended. His very arrival inspired a wholesome 
terror. He was waited upon at his head-quarters at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel by the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
Empire City. An American friend who was present on 
the occasion remarked that when the deputation retired 
from General Butler's awe-exciting presence, “ their 
socks were full of toe-nails.”” B. B., they knew, was 
not a man to be trifled with, 
~ Worse luck in Baltimore ; although my good friend 
Mr. Otho Williams and his accomplished daughter, 
Miss Susan Williams, did all they could for me. Still 
diver misfortune at Cincinnati. Here the hitherto 
cheery Mr. Bowden fairly lost heart, and wrote me 
a letter saying that there was no armour against Fate, 
and that he must “chuck the lectures up.” He added 
that he had made arrangements for me to lecture at 
St. Louis and at Chicago; but that T must bear the 
expenses myself, and that he intended to go to Buffalo 
for a change of air, T have never seen him since ; but I 
met a relative of his at San Francisco, to whom I related 
the story of his unsuccessful speculation in my brains 
and tongue, The sole comment of the gentleman 
San Francisco was “Ah! jast so; it's so like him 
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takings. I agreed; and arrived at San Francisco quite 
in a merry mood, and took up my old quarters at the 
Palace Hotel. My success as a lecturer was triumphant: 
‘The theatre in which I held forth was crammed every 
night; and my impresario was only disappoii ab 
my declining—through cautious apprehension that it 
might come to the ears of the Australian Mrs, Grundy 
—to lecture on the Sabbath. 

Punetually at ten o'clock every morning the ener- 
etic aleapollian used to wait upon me with a loi 
vouleau of gold eagles or twenty-dollar pieces, ae 
T took about three hundred pounds’ worth of these 
handsome coins to Australia and sold them to the 
Commercial Bank at Melbourne. Whenever he handed 
over the rouleau to me, my friend used to ask, 
“Are you content?” *‘ Contentissimo,” L would reply, 
“Yes,” he would continue, “this is what Risotto aa 
Neapolitan Chew can do. Dose eastern folk, dey know 
noting dey have (este di formaggio. Aecidente!” The 
members of the Bohemian Club, who are no more Bo- 
hemian in their ways than the members of the Lotus 
Club at New York are eaters of the zizypius, entertained 
me at a splendid banquet, on the morrow of which 
I aebeke on board a steamer bound for Auckland, 
New Zealand. My Italian friend saw me off; and just 
us the ship was starting he clasped me fraternally by 
the hand, saying, «Got bless you! Risotto the 
Newpolitan Chew bids you farewell. Be happy, 
carissimo. I have made much more money than you.” 

The steamer had a right good English skipper 
and a Chinese crew. The Celestial stewards were 
continually winking and simpering, but they were 
civil and attentive. There was a dead calm on the 
Pacific; and for seven days we ploughed our way 
through what seemed an unbroken sheet of molten 

We did not meet a shark; bat we saw several 
“schools” of porpoises and a few albatrosses. At 
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In another week we were at Apia in the Samoan 
Islands ; and another seven days brought us safely to 
Auckland, always in unremitting sunny and windless 
weather. I forgetat what stage of our voyage we crossed 
the Line; but I know that Neptune did not make his 
a mee on board; nor do I remember when it was 
that we lost aday; but I can vouch for the fact that on 
a certain Wednesday the captain caused to be affixed 
te the looking-gliss in the saloon this brief notice, 
“ To-morrow will be Friday.” 

It was on a Sunday morning that we arrived at 
Auckland, A party of journalists came off in a boat 
and boarded the steamer; and I was marched off to the 
peneipal hotel, the smiling landlady of which estab- 
ishment informed me that Miss Genevieve Ward, the 
tragédiennc, had been staying in the house, and had 
just left for the Hot Lakes. After luncheon, the 
steamer again took her departure, and on the fifth 
morning afterwards we entered the indescribably beauti- 
ful harbour of Sydney, and anchored at the Cireular 
Quay. The Mayor of Sydney and Mr. Alison, one 
of my endreprenenrs, were waiting for me; and 1 was told 
that my first lecture was to be delivered in the Town 
Hail, Melbourne, on the morrow of St. Patrick's Day. 
After luncheon, I went to Government House; paid 
my ts to Lord Augustus Loftus; and wus sub- 
sequently conducted to the Public Offices, where L 
was introduced to most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
including a great friend of Lord Rosebery, the late 
Hon. William Bede Dalley, who had been mainly 
instrumental in sending the New South Wales con- 
tingent to the Soudan, 

Mr. Dalley was one of the most cultured geutle- 
men and the most fluent orators I ever had the 
honour to meet. The Postmaster-Gieneral presented 
me with a free railway puss available for some months 
for myself and my wile; and I may here mention 
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to by a thunderous storm of hand-clapping and 


I went to Government House; was received by Sir 
Henry Loch, and dined with his Excellency, who, with 
rein was present at my third lecture ; but T must 
frankly own that as a lecturer I was not particularly 
successful in Melbourne. I realised, however, large 
sums in Australia, In Sydney I did remarkably well ; 
and in New Zealand even better in a financial 
sense:—my agent there being the “Little Smythe” 
with whom I had had the embryonic negotiations 
already mentioned. I earned, moreover, between March 
and mber, something like a hundred pounds a 
week by the republication in the Melbourne Argus, the 
Sydney Morning Herald; another journal at Adelaide, 
South Australia; the Awckland Herald, and the Caleuthn 
Englishman, of wy letters under the title “ The Land of 
the Golden Fleece,” for which I was receiving another 
twenty pounds a week from the Dai/y Telegraph. 1 got 
four per cent. for my money on deposit in the Commercial 
Bank of Australia, and, in fact, by the end of the year 
I had realised a competence—which, for a literary 
min, might be considered handsome—for my old age; 
but within a year of my return to England I lost all 
my laboriously acquired shekels in one greut crash, 

my ups and my downs during my lecturing 

tour on the Australian continent; journeying, as my 
wife and I did, into the remotest “ huck-blocks ” of the 
Bush. Iu some towns our success was magnificent, ia 
others the takings did not exceed ten pounds. At 
Adelaide, at Brisbane in Queensland, and indeed 
throughout the last-named gah the money rolled in 
Gees. At one township where there was a rather 
dsome theatre, I peeped—as lecturers us well us 
mani will do—through the usual oriliee in the drop- 
eurtain to see what kind of w house there was; but to 
my dismay the pit—there were no stalls—was teninted 
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Tt was at Brisbane, in Queensland, that I found Miss 
Genevitve Ward, whose dramatic tour, in company 
with that excellent actor Mr. Vernon, had been one 
uninterrupted triumph. She made, I apprehend, as 
much if not more money than I did; and she had 
the sense, T hope and believe, to keep her winnings, 
We afterwards had the pleasure of meeting her both 
in Melbourne and Sydney. Of the many scores of 
places which I rinitel many of them with wholly un- 
pronounceable native names, I took count in a ledger 
which I have mislaid. I know, however, that in the 
autumn, under the auspices of “Little Smythe,” T 
went to New Zealand, and lectured with bright sue- 
eess at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, and other places. At Wellington, the 
capital of the colony, I had the advantage of meeting 
the Governor, Sir William Jervois, whom [ had not seen 
since the old Canadian days in 1864. Moreover, I 
received from an unknown source a hundred pounds as 
an honorarium for visiting the wonderful Hot Lakes 
district and formally opening some of the baths. I 
saw the marvellous Pink and White ‘lerraces, since 
utterly annihilated by a succession of dreadful earth- 

wakes. 

Returning from New Zealand early in December, I 
lectured four or five times, but with indifferent success, 
at Hobart and other towns in the beautiful and 
hospitable island of Tasmania—the sanatorium, the 
Isle of Wight of Australia. In the third week of De- 
cember my wife left me to go to Melbourne to pack 
up our things with the intent of departing for India; 
and three days after she left I crossed to Sydney to 
draw out some money from # banking-house there. 1 

it my Christmas Day at sea, not very convivially ; 
bers was-no roast beef and there was no plum padding, 
and IT dined on boiled mutton and turnips, and a pint of 
Bass’s pile ale, At Sydney T left my card with Tord 
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Bishop of Manchester, wrote me a touching letter. The 

- Venerable Archdeacon of Melbourne, then nearly eighty 
years of age, and who died only a few weeks ago, came 
and prayed with me. Genevitve Ward was away ; 
Mrs. Menzies and her daughter were beautifully good 
to me; but I fancy that during a full fortnight I was 
more or less off my head. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
HOMER AGAIN—LAST WORDS. 


Caleutta—Smitten with Fever—-Tho Queen's Jubiloe—An Urgent Note from 
Mr, Labouchere—Introduetion to Pigott the Forger--Itis Confeasion --My 
Second Marriage. ; 

Tur Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Navigation Company, so soon as the news of my sad 

bereavement had been cabled to London, telegraphed to 

Melbourne to the Company’s agent there, instructing 

him to give me, if I wished to visit India, a free passage 

to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and back to England. 

When I was well enough to travel, I boarded one of 

the magnificent P. and O. steamers at Williamstown ; 

and three weeks later, after a brief stay at Colombo and 

Kandy, in the enchanting island of Ceylon, I arrived at 

Caleutta. Lord Dufferin was away, in Burmah ; but he 

had telegraphed to Calcutta to say that I was to be 

asked to the Viceregal country residence at Barrackpore, 
and on his return to the City of Palaces he showed me 
all his usual goodness. Sir W. W. Hunter, a Member 
of Council, too, to whom I had been recommended by 

Genevieve Ward, ‘‘ put me up” at a house which he 

had rented somewhere on the Higli. We crossed the 

river one night to witness some religious ceremony at a 

Hindoo temple. I caught a chill on the water, and 

two days afterwards, at an hotel in Calcutta, I awoke 

with a high fever. 

‘When I grew apparently convalescent, I was 
again “put up,” or entertained, at the house of Mr. 
J. O. B. Saunders, the proprietor of the Calcutta 
Englishman ; and when, after a few weeks’ stay under 
his hospitable roof, I began to feel quite well and 
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strong, T shi my on board the P. and O. steamer 
Ballarat, aw eels home way of Colombo— 


and Marseilles. I reached London just in time for the 
Queen's Jubilee, and of the eeremony in the ee 
wrote 2 long account in the Daily Telegraph. 1 
not, however, been more than three weeks in Mecklen- 
burgh Square when the fever, or rather the fag-end of 
it, came back to me, and I believe that the malady is in 
my bones still. I was more or less an invalid for 
nearly @ year. 

T may, before winding up, say something about one 
of the last ie transactions im which I have been 
concerned. In February, 1889, I was the occupant of a 
flat in Victoria Street, Westminster, and one Saturday, 
between one and two p.m., a knock came at my study- 
door; and I was handed a letter which had been brought 
in hot haste by a servant who was instructed to wait 
for an answer. The missive was of the briefest possible 
kind, and was from my near neighbour Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P., whose house was then at 24, Gros- 
venor Ganlens. ‘The note ran thus: “Can you leave 

ing, and come here at once? Most important 
business —H. b.” I told the servant that I would be in 
Grosvenor Gardens within a quarter of an hour, and, ere 
that time had expired, I was ushered into a large library 
‘on the ground floor, where I found the Senior Member 
for Northampton smoking his sempiternal cigarette, but 
with an unusual and curious expression of animution in 
his normally impassible countenance. 

He was not alone. Ensconced in a roomy fanteuil 
a few paces from Mr. Labouchere’s writing-table there 
was a somewhat burly individual of middle stature and 
of more than middle age. He looked fully sixty; 
although I have been given to understand that hie age 
did not exceed fifty-five; but his elderly amyect ox 
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experience, you reach at last a stage of stoicism when 
little, if anything, that is imparted to you excites 
surprise, Mr. Pigott, although he had screwed his 
courage to the sticking-place of saying that he was 
going to confess, manifested considerable tardiness in 
orally “owning up.” Conscience, we were justified in 
assuming, had “gnawed” to an extent sufficient to 
make him disposed to relieve his soul from a dreadful 
burden; but conscience, to all seeming, had to gnaw a 
little longer and a little more sharply ere he absolutely 

ve tongue. So we let him be for about ten minutes. 

r, Labouchere kindled another cigarette. I lighted 


cigar, 
At length Mr, Pigott. stood up and came forward 
into the light, by the side of Mr. Labouchere’s writing- 
He did not change colour; he did not blench ; 

but when—ont of the fulness of his heart, no doubt— 
his mouth spake, it was in a low, half-musing tone, 
more at first as though he were talking to himself than 
to any auditors. By degrees, however, his voice rose, 
his diction beeame more fluent. It is only necessary 
that in this place I should say that in substance Pigott 
confessed that he had forged the letters alleged to have 
been written by Mr. Parnell ; and he minutely deseribed 
the manner in which he, and he alone, had executed the 
forgeries in question. Whether the man with tho bald 
head and the eye-glass in the library at Grosvenor 
Gardens was telling the truth or uttering another bateh 
of infernal lies it is not for me to determine, No 
pressure was put upon him; no leading questions were 
asked him; and he went on quietly and continuously to 
the end of a story which I should) have thought 
amazing had I not had occasion to hear many more 
tales even more astounding. He was not voluble, but 
he was collected, clear, and coherent; nor, although he 
tedly confessed to forgery, fraud, deception, and 
resentation, did he seem overcome with anything 
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and while I was miserably ill, there came to visit me 
a tall, comely lady, who brought me a letter from dear 
old Antonio Gallenga. She sought my assistance in 
some matter of lady journalism. Progeny she became 
my faithful and efficient secretary. T mourned my dear 
Jost Harriet for four dismal years. But time was 
good to me. I thought it wicked and ungrateful 
to Providence to continue to dwell in sulky solitude, 
eating my own heart, when I had the means of 
making another person happy; and four years ago I 
was married at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, to 
Bessie, the third daughter of the late Robert Stannard, 
C.H., the tall and handsome Jady whom Antonio 
Gallenga had sent to me. 
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